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PREFACE. 


a ey 


SoME years ago, finding my ideas to be inadequate and, 
at least to that extent, erroneous with regard to certain 
details of the Religious Life, I resolved to read from 
beginning to end the great work of Suarez,—‘‘ De 
Stata Religionrs.” 

I found it to be a mine of learning on the subject ; 
and I had not spent many days in exploring it before 
the thought came to me that many persons might be 
glad to have some of its treasures placed within their 
reach in a more readily accessible and portable form. 
Hence the following Digest. 

I have aimed simply, to change the metaphor, at 
giving the marrow of the doctrine of my author, sepa- 
rated from the dry bones of controversy ; and I hope 
the work may prove to be of service not only to religious 
but to seculars, and not only to Catholics but to others 
who although not Catholics desire to have information 
with regard to an essential constituent, and salient 
feature of the Catholic Church. 
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and so saintly a man as Father Suarez of the Society of 
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THE RELIGIOUS STATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF PERFECTION AND ITS VARIOUS 
MODES OR SPECIES. 


I—WHAT IS THE STATE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE? AND 
WHAT CONDITIONS DOES 1T DEMAND 2 


THE signification of the word stage is manifold, for it 
is applied to things living and not living, rational and 
irrational, natural and moral. 

When applied to a person, it always implies two 
things ; (1) perfection in some condition or mode of its 
existence, and (2) rest or immutability therein. 

A moral state is, as it were, a habit which it is 
difficult to change, because it is established by custom, 
by law, or in some similar manner. 

There must be some obligation of remaining in a 
state in order to its immutability ; and this obligation, 
moreover, must proceed from a permanent and not easily 
mutable cause. Absence of wedlock, for example, does 
not of itself suffice to constitute a state; to do this, the 


absence must proceed from a permanent cause. And 
VOL. I. A 


2 THE RELIGIOUS STATE. 


not every obligation suffices to constitute a state, unless 
the obligation has a permanent cause. A servant is 
under obligation to serve his master, but as this obliga- 
tion has not a permanent cause, it does not constitute a 
state, properly so called. 

The permanent cause sufficient to constitute a state 
may be various and manifold, as is the nature of the 
state itself; for the immutability required by the idea 
of a state is in proportion to the nature and character 
of the particular state. 

All states, such as those we are speaking of, are 
reducible to the two general states of lberty and servi- 
tude or bondage. In civil bondage its immutability 
springs from a moral cause, namely, from the master’s 
title of just dominion over his slave, whether acquired 
by just war, or by purchase, or other just contract imme- 
diately, or mediately by the slave being the offspring 
of a slave-mother. This title induces in the slave an 
obligation which is of itself morally immutable, although 
it may be taken away by free manumission or other 
contract. ‘his possibility of change, however, is not 
contrary to the idea of a state, since the idea of a state 
as such does not demand a bond which is wholly im- 
mutable, but one which is morally fixed and permanent, 

In the opposite state of liberty, its firmness springs 
from natural law, since man is created naturally free, 
and so is born free if born of free parents, This free- 
dom it is difficult to alter; and that suffices for the 
idea of a state, although by the will of the person 
himself, or as a just punishment, his freedom may be 
taken away. 
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In this kind. of state an obligation to remain free is 
not necessary, for one might sometimes without sin 
give or sell himself as a slave. It suffices either that 
he could not lawfully do that without just and grave 
cause, or that he could not against his will be deprived 
of his liberty save by public authority, and for a just 
cause. | 
The state of sin might appear to be a state of liberty, 
since Jeremias, speaking of the sinner, says in the name 
of God, “Thou hast broken My yoke, thou hast burst 
My bonds, and thou saidst, I will not serve” (Jer. ii. 20); 
but it is in reality a state of bondage, for rebellion does 
not remove the obligation due to God, and it induces 
a debt to sin, and in a manner compels to serve sin, 
for inherent sin by its own weight drags down to sin. 
The impossibility of obtaining freedom from sin by one’s 
own natural powers, or by means of any created cause, 
suffices to constitute this bondage a state. 

The opposite state of grace is indeed a state of liberty, 
namely, from the bondage of sin and from the obligation 
or debt of perpetual punishment; but it also is a state 
of bondage, namely, unto God, albeit this bondage is 
true liberty, as St. Paul says to the Romans,—‘‘ Know 
you not that to whom you yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants you are whom you obey, whether it 
be of sin unto death, or of obedience unto justice? ... 
Being thus freed from sin, we have been made servants 
of justice. . . . Being made free from sin and become 
servants to God, you bear your fruit unto sanctification, 
and the end life everlasting” (Rom. vi. 16, 18, 22). 

This state of servitude, which is also a state of free- 
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dom as being most noble and as perfecting the liberty 
of a man, is a state as importing—not an absence of 
obligation, but a great obligation of serving God, of 
loving Him, and of remaining in that state. Its per- 
manence and stability is afforded by means of grace 
which, although it may be lost by man’s frailty and 
free will, is of itself a permanent cause. 

The state of a regular is a state of servitude, inasmuch 
as it induces a subjection and obligation, which has a 
permanent cause, such as religious profession, or a Vow 
or covenant, 

The state of a secular is a state of freedom, namely, 
from the religious yoke and obligation, for it has a 
stable and permanent cause of freedom in the natural 
right of liberty, so long as one has not been voluntarily 
subjected to the religious yoke. 

The secular state may be subdivided into the clerical 
and lay states. Although the clerical state has not, as 
we shall see, so properly the idea of a state, yet in so 
far as it has, it is so called as having a cause which in 
itself is permanent. It is a state of servitude, Inasmuch 
as in it a person is specially dedicated and consecrated 
to the Divine worship. This consecration is begun by 
a sacramental, namely, by the first tonsure, which is 
permanent in so far that it cannot be reiterated; and 
it 1s gradually brought to perfection by an immutable 
sacrament which imprints an indelible character. 

The state of laymen is a natural state of freedom from 
clerical obligations and destination. 

The state of wedlock is a state of servitude, with a 
permanent cause. 
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Virginity and widowhood, as states of freedom from 
the servitude of wedlock, have a sufficiently permanent 
cause in the natural right of liberty; but as they may 
pass into a state of servitude, either that of wedlock, or 
one of obligation to observe chastity, so they do not 
possess the proper idea of a state, unless a permanent 
and in some way immutable cause, such as a vow of 
chastity, should intervene. 


The Church, as it 1s a congregation of men who are 
aiming by means of faith and works at supernatural 
beatitude, is a state of Christian and spiritual life. As 
the Church is twofold—militant and triumphant—so 
there is a twofold state,—the state of the end, and that 
of the way. 

To the end of beatitude the term state of Christian 
life is rightly applied, for in beatitude there are found 
in their greatest perfection the two conditions—perfec- 
tion and stability. 

The state of the way is called a state, not from that 
idea of a way which implies motion and not rest, but 
from the condition of the person who is on the way, and 
as it is a mode of life which leads towards beatitude, 
although under a contingent condition. 

Although the state of fallen nature, as such, is a state 
of death rather than one of life, since it belongs to the 
state of sin, corruption, and bondage, yet inasmuch as 
in this state there is granted to man grace sufficient for 
salvation, it is really a state of faithful life, or a state 
ordained for the attainment of life eternal. It may be 
divided into,—the state of the Law of Nature,—the 
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state of the Old Law,—and the state of the Church of 
Christ. | | 

This last is the state of Christian life. Its idea con- 
sists in this, that it 1s a mode of religion necessary to 
the attainment of salvation and life eternal, and ordained 
thereto by sufficient means. This mode of life is found 
in the Church of Christ alone, and is founded on the 
faith of Christ. It is therefore called the state of 
Christian life. 

In this state there is great stability. This stability 
springs in the first place from the stability of the Church 
of Christ as a community; secondly, from the obligation 
of permanence in it, which is induced by Baptism on 
the individual members of the Church ; and thirdly, 
from the unchangeable faith and the aids to persever- 
ance which it contains. 


IL.—Is THE STATE oF CHRISTIAN LIFE RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
INTO THE STATE OF ComMoN LIFE AND THE STATE 
oF PERFECTION ? 


In the Church of Christ as such, that is to say, as it 
is a spiritual and supernatural commonwealth, and one 
mystical body united by faith, by profession of faith 
and by sacraments, under one head Christ in heaven, 
and His Vicar here on earth, and which aims at eternal 
blessedness by fitting means, there are various states. 
These may be distinguished the one from the other, 
either as they have regard to the common good and 
spiritual government of the Church, or as they have re- 
gard to the spiritual good of individual human beings. 
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From the point of view of the first, there is the 
distinction between the state of clerics and the state of 
laymen, to which state all belong who are not clerics. 
The clerical state is constituted by a spiritual consecra- 
tion of a man in order to the spiritual ministries of the 
Church. . Hence it is conferred properly by the sacra- 
ment of Order, although it is in a manner begun, or is 
inaugurated, by the first tonsure. Its origin, therefore, 
as regards its substance, is immediately de gure Diino, 
although, as regards its mode of existence and its com- 
mencement, something has been added to it by the 
Church. In the clerical state there are various grades 
corresponding to the various orders up to the episco- 
pate; but this division has regard rather to a divi- 
sion of ministries and offices of the Church, than to a 
distinction of states, properly so called. 

Looking, secondly, to the spiritual good of individuals, 
as each may be aided towards his more securely and 
more perfectly attaining to eternal salvation, and look- 
ing also to the performance of the greater works of 
religion and charity, and especially of works of merey— 
we find various states ordained in the Church of Christ. 
Among them are the various states of religion, and 
other modes of life embraced by persons who profess — 
continence, or who are specially dedicated to the service 
of the poor, or to other works of religion or mercy. 

That there has always been this variety of states in 
the Church is a fact of history, and is evident from the 
undoubted tradition of the Fathers. Hence we con- 
clude it to have been of Divine institution, at least as 
regards its essentials and general idea, although with 
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regard to particulars, and secondary and_ accidental 
matters, these have been added by man, albeit not apart 
from an inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

St. Paul says to the Corinthians: “God hath set 
some in the Church, first apostles; secondly, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers” (1 Cor. xii. 28); and again to the 
Ephesians he writes, “ Some Christ gave to be apostles, 
and some prophets, and others evangelists, and others 
pastors and teachers ” (Eph. iv. 11); and he declares the 
end of this division in accordance with the division of 
ministries in the Church, when he adds, “ for the per- 
fection of the saints, for the work of the ministry, unto 
the edification of the body of Christ” (ver. 12). Add 
stability to these offices which are ordained in order to 
holy and perfect works, and we have several distinct or 
various states. of Christian life. 

As to those other states which are instituted for the 
spiritual perfection of individuals, we have the testi- 
mony of Christ Himself. With regard to celibacy, He 
says,— All men receive not this word, but they to whom 
it is given. . . . He that can receive it, let him receive 
it” (St. Matt. xix. 11, 12). With regard to the way of 
perfection through voluntary poverty, He said,—“ If 
thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follow Me” (ver. 21). St. Paul also, vindi- 
cating this difference of states, says,—‘“ I would that all 
men were even as myself; but every one hath his proper 
oift from God, one after this manner, and another after 
that;” and again,—‘‘Concerning virgins, | have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but I give counsel, as having 
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obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful” (1 Cor. vil. 
7; 25). 

There is in this diversity of grades and states a like- 
ness and proportion between the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant; for in the latter there are 
various grades of ministering and assisting angels, and 
divers states in the perfection of essential beatitude, 
and great variety as reeards accidental rewards. 


It will now be evident that the state of Christian 
life is rightly divided into the state of common life and 
the state of perfection. The state of Christian life, 
which is instituted and ordained in order to the salva- 
tion of grace in this life and of glory in the life which 
is to come, is twofold: it comprehends a state which 
is general and common to all the faithful, because 
necessary to the salvation of every one,—and one 
which is more special, embracing as it does, besides 
the necessary means, many more. Each state has in 
its degree its due perfection and stability. St. Jerome 
distinguishes two kinds of Christians,—those who are 
specially dedicated to God, and are therefore called “‘de- 
voti,’ and those who are laymen. These last, he says, 
are bound to those things only which are common to 
all Christians, while the others are bound to peculiar 
and greater services. The first, therefore, profess the 
state of Christian life; the second profess what is in a 
manner a more perfect state. 

In Christian life a twofold perfection has to be con- 
sidered: one is essential, and consists in the life of 
erace and charity, and in order to at least this perfec- 
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tion the Christian profession is ordained, and it brings 
within reach of all who embrace it the necessary and 
sufficient means. It is called the state of common life, 
not as if in it men may not do works of supererogation, 
and increase in spiritual perfection as much as they please, 
with the aid of God, but inasmuch as this state does 
not of itself oblige to such works or increase, it does not 
afford special means, and in it those works have no 
peculiar stability. It possesses whatever of perfection 
and stability is necessarily included in every other state 
of Christian life, as being the substance and foundation 
of all such life. 

Addition of obligation does not always add difficulty 
or peril, when that which is added lends aid at the same 
time to the more easy bearing of the whole burden. 


II].—Wuat 1s THE CHRISTIAN PERFECTION IN ORDER 
TO WHICH THE STATE OF PERFECTION IS ORDAINED 2 


‘The perfection of a thing consists in its union with 
its last end. Our last end is God, Who is manifested to 
us by faith. Our perfection therefore consists in union 
with God: and it is charity which unites us to God. 
The essence of sanctity and perfection, and the perfec- 
tion of Christian life, consists therefore in charity and 
the perfection of charity. The perfection of Christian 
life consisting principally in charity, the state of perfec- 
tion is principally ordained in order to the attainment 
of this perfection of charity. St. Augustine says of 
charity—‘‘ What is more perfect ? what is more useful ? 
what is more firm? what is more secure ?” 
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Charity is not of itself, and as standing alone, suffi- 
cient, that is to say, in the sense of excluding other 
virtues; but it is said to suthce, inasmuch as these 
necessarily accompany it, and rest upon it, and so con- 
tribute towards perfection. ‘The perfection of Christian 
life, therefore, includes not only the perfection of cha- 
rity, but the perfection of other virtues; charity being 
their end and crown, or complement of perfection. 

Charity has regard immediately to God, towards 
Whom it tends as the Last End, and therefore all works 
of other virtues it refers to this last end. It gives also 
to those works their life and efficacy for merit, and the 
completeness of their perfection. Charity is the one 
perfection and form which, as it were, constitutes all 
other virtues in the state of perfection, not only as giv- 
ing to them the completeness of virtue and perfection 
in order to their last end, and their power of meriting, 
but also as giving to them stability and firmness by 
oiving them force efficacious to resist their contraries, 
and at the same time ease and pleasure in the practice 
of them. 

Other virtues contribute towards perfection as they 
are the instruments of charity; and to charity, as it is 
essential perfection, they add an accidental perfection. 
They are therefore necessary to that absolute perfection, 
to which nothing is wanting. 

Faith and hope are, as it were, materially necessary 
to perfection im this life, but they are not necessary in 
themselves. They are necessary only by reason of the 
present imperfection of us men who are as yet in the 
state of the way. Hence not so much for themselves 
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as for the sake of charity are they required; and so in 
this sense charity alone is to be esteemed the queen 
and essence of perfection. Faith and hope are, how- 
ever, to be regarded as wedded to charity in a higher 
way, and by a straiter bond and necessity than are 
other virtues; and therefore the perfection of faith and 
hope is not so much accidental as essential, as closely 
approaching the essential, and as, in a manner, belong- 
ing to its integrity, faith being the foundation, and hope 
the support of charity. 


LV.—WHAT IS THE PERFECTION OF CHARITY WHICH IS 
AIMED AT BY THE STATE OF PERFECTION 2? 


The perfection of charity being the perfection of 
Christian life, and not only its essential perfection, but 
that perfection along with some addition, or peculiar — 
increase or excellence (since the simply essential per- | 
fection of charity 1s common, or ought to be, to all 
Christians who are living in accordance with the debt 
of faith), we come to inquire what the state of perfec- 
tion demands or regards over and above the essential 
perfection of charity ? 

A love of God, which should be a love of infinite 
perfection, and adequate to the Divine lovableness, we 
have not to consider, since this is absolutely impossible 
to the creature. 

We exclude also any perfection of love such as should 
require perpetuity and immutability in actual love 
without any interruption, and include a purity of heart 
which is such as to suffer no venial fault, or the smallest 
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defect or difficulty in executing the will of God. Such 
perfection belongs to the blessed; but to those who are 
yet in the state of the way, it is, according to the ordi- 
nary law, and apart from special privilege, impossible. 

In the charity of the way there may be a variety of 
perfections besides its essential perfection, which con- 
sists in this, that God is loved for Himself with the 
whole heart and mind, or appreciatiely above all 
things. This may be done by habitual charity, and if 
charity is also actual, there is, as it were, a perfection 
added to the habit of charity, which perfection is there- 
fore outside the essence of charity. 

Again, charity may be either remiss or intense; and 
if intense, its intensity is a perfection which intrinsi- 
cally increases charity beyond what its mere existence 
essentially demands. 

As charity may be more or less intense, so also may 
an act of charity be more or less extensive as regards its 
object ; as, for instance, if one not only loves God, but 
loves his neighbours also for the sake of God. A man’s 
love of God may have regard also to certain effects or 
objects of the will of God. One may so love God above 
all things as to have a purpose never grievously to 
offend Him, and never to turn away from Him for any 
cause or creature; but such a one loves God with a 
ereater limitation of love and with less extension of 
heart than he does who so loves God as for His sake to 
purpose to avoid the very smallest offence. A still 
more universal love of God is the love of the man who 
resolves not only to keep all the commandments and to 
avoid all, even the smallest sins, but also to observe the 
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Divine counsels, and to take the means which lead to 
perfection. | 

But even in this kind of love there may be much 
variety in proportion as the acts of love are many or 
fewer, and as they concern matters which are more 
or less arduous, or which are more or less for God’s 
clory. 

The perfection of charity, then, aimed at by the state 
of perfection, consists in an habitual state which is so 
disposed that a man can promptly and without hindrance 
from himself both elicit and command acts of love, 
even if no act should happen as matter of fact to be 
elicited. This is the scope of the state of perfection as 
it is the way towards perfection, or as it 1s a mode of life 
adapted for attaining perfection. A man tends by means 
of this state not to any one act or continuous opera- 
tion, but to the acquiring of virtues and the bridling 
of the. affections and the removal of all hindrances, 
so that he may arrive at that permanent and stable dis- 
position in which, as it were, connaturally he should 
at some times make an act of the love of God, and at 
other times exercise other acts of virtue, and always, so 
far as the frailty of this life will allow, avoid the very 
smallest sins. This disposition and state of a man, 
when it exists as a permanent habit, is—the perfection 
of Christian life. 

This permanent disposition is begotten by the ob- 
servance of the state of perfection with a frequency of 
acts of perfection. He who constantly and frequently, 
or regularly and for a long time, exercises himself in 
acts of charity and works of perfection with but moderate 
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intensity and without great fervour, can arrive at the 
state of the perfect. 

This denomination of a perfect man is real, intrinsic, 
permanent, and durable, even if at the time he should be 
doing nothing actual. It must consequently be derived 
from an intrinsic, real, and permanent form, and there- 
fore neither one act nor any frequency of acts can by 
itself constitute that perfection from which a man is 
denominated perfect. 

Hence God could make a man perfect on a sudden 
without any acts on that man’s part, and solely by His 
own efficacy, by mortifying his passions, by infusing 
habits, and those even such as may otherwise be them- 
selves acquired by means of a continuance and frequency 
of similar acts, and by constituting him in that habitual 
and permanent disposition at which the perfect are wont 
to arrive through long exercise. This He did in the case 
of the Blessed Virgin in the first instant of her concep- 
tion by the removal of the fomes of sin, and by the 
infusion of virtues. 

Actual perfection through frequency of acts should, 
however, according to the ordinary law, precede this 
permanent and perfect disposition; and ability and 
promptitude of action cannot morally be preserved 
without a frequency of acts. 

No certain intensity of habitual charity is necessary 
for this perfection; and intensity by itself, even if 
great, will not suffice, although, all else being equal, it 
very much contributes thereto. 

It might happen that a man had habits of grace and 
charity very intense, and yet had not his passions morti- 
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fied, and did not frequently or ordinarily do heroic or 
perfect acts of virtue, and also very often sinned veni- 
ally. Such an one no one could say was perfect, or had 
attained to the perfection of charity. 

On the other hand, it might be that a man with a 
charity less intense had his affections so moderated that 
he should easily and ordinarily avoid venial sins, and 
constantly exercise himself in virtues. Such a one 
would be in the state of the perfect. 

There are many persons who have really in them the 
fear of God as regards the avoidance of mortal sins, 
and so live for a long time in grace, and do the common 
works of virtue, such as almsgiving, prayer, fasting, and 
the like, and who frequently receive the sacraments, or 
even daily say Mass, and nevertheless, although without 
grievous offence of God, they live delicately, speak freely 
or idly or impatiently, or act with similar defects, and as 
regards works of supererogation live in an imperfect man- 
ner. In such persons there may be very intense habitual 
grace and charity, the result of a long period of certain 
good and meritorious works, or, and chiefly ex opere 
operato, from frequent and long-continued use of sacra- 
ments; and yet they do not study perfection, nor are 
they perfect. 

Other persons may, on the contrary, in a shorter time, 
and without so great a use of the sacraments, but with 
greater diligence, moderate their passions, avoid a 
frequency of venial sins and other hindrances to virtue, 
and remove occasions of sins and defects, and so rise 
to the state of the perfect without.so great an intensive 
increase of charity. No certain degree of intensity of 
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orace therefore is necessary or suffices to this kind of 
perfection. 

It follows that it may sometimes happen that one who 
had arrived at the degree of the perfect should fall there- 
from and become absolutely imperfect, even although 
he does not sin mortally, and consequently retains the 
same grace without diminution or remission; for with- 
out mortal sin charity cannot be lost, nor is 1t diminished 
by venial sins or by imperfect works. In order to fall 
from the state of perfection it may suffice that there should 
be a voluntary frequency of venial sins, with a too great 
indulgence of the affections and following of the desires, 
although apart from grievous sin, and with a too great 
remissness with regard to, or omission of, perfect acts 
of virtue. 

It follows also that one person may be more holy than 
another before God, and nevertheless be more imper- 
fect; and consequently that one less perfect in this life 
may attain to a more perfect beatitude in the other. 


The love of one’s neighbour belongs to the perfection 
of Christian life, and to the state of perfection. It is 
one and the same charity which inclines towards God 
and towards one’s neighbour. Love of one’s neighbour 
is in a manner love of God—virtually at least, since 
God is the reason of loving one’s neighbour. As the 
choice of the means is a virtual love of the end, and as 
the worship of the image passes to the prototype, so 
the love of one’s neighbour passes to God, and therefore 
it belongs to the perfection of charity, and in a manner 


unites a man to God. 
VOL. I. B 
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It is secondarily, however, that the love of one’s 
neighbour belongs to perfection, since God is loved 
for Himself, while one’s neighbour is loved for God. 
In the Christian and spiritual life, we have the con- 
templative and the active life, and both are necessary 
in order to its complete perfection. The one belongs 
to the love of God, the other to the love of one’s 
neighbour ; and both loves are necessary to the perfec- 
tion of this life, each in its own degree, and with 
mutual connection and a common root in the same 
virtue of charity or love of God. Hence says St. Paul to 
the Romans,—“ He that loveth his neighbour hath ful- 
filled the law” (Rom. xiii. 8), and St. John,—“‘ We know 
that we have passed from death to life, because we love 
the brethren” (1 St. John i. 14); not that love of 
our neighbour as such transforms us from death to life, 
but inasmuch as it is a certain sign of spiritual life, as 
it is a certain token of the love of God. 

A love of God which extends also to the fulfilling 
of His will, belongs to the perfection of charity. Such 
a love is not only affective, but is obediential, and by it 
God is loved with a love of benevolence. The modera- 
tion of concupiscence and the extinction of immoderate 
concupiscence chiefly belongs to the state of the perfect, 
and this is achieved by the love of God as it extends to 
pleasing Him in all things. 

The last degree of perfection consists not in some 
intrinsic mode of the habit of charity or of actual 
charity, but in the addition of other circumstances and 
conditions of the person who is made perfect through 
charity. ‘The perfection of Christian spiritual life re- 
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quires purity of heart, and an ability for prompt opera- 
tion in charity itself throughout the entire sphere of 
its matter, and for the avoidance not only of all that is 
contrary to charity, but also of all defects which might 
hinder its fervour. This degree of charity cannot be 
possessed without the accompaniment and aid of other 
perfections, such as moderation of the passions, abnega- 
tion of temporal things, and the like. All these there- 
fore are necessary in order to the absolute perfection of 
Christian life. | 


V.— WHAT IS THE STATE OF PERFECTION? WHAT 
CONDITIONS DOES IT REQUIRE ? AND HOW IS IT DIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM PERFECTION ITSELF 2 


Perfection and the State of perfection are two distinct 
things. A man may be perfect who does not possess 
the state of perfection; and a man who exists in the 
state of perfection may not be perfect. Both proposi- 
tions are certain, and both are proved by experience. 
All religious are in the state of perfection, and yet not 
all religious are perfect; nay, there are several who are 
not even just or in the state of grace. Many secular and 
married persons may be perfect, and yet they are not in- 
the state of perfection. One may be bound and yet not 
fulfil one’s obligation, just as one may have a gift and 
yet not use it. 

Although the state of perfection is most excellently 
adapted for the acquiring of perfection, yet it is not a 
necessary means; and outside this state one may arrive 
at perfection, for one may do works of counsel spontane- 
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ously and apart from any obligation of a state; and in 
order to perfection it is not necessary to observe in their 
entirety all the counsels, but to observe some of them, 
and those at certain times, will suffice. 

As compared with perfection itself, the state of per- 
fection is as a means towards an end. It may be 
described as—a profession of life or a manner of living, 
_which is firm and stable, and is instituted for the obtain- 
ing or exercising of one’s own individual perfection of 


Christian life. 


Five conditions are required in order to the state of 
perfection. (1.) That the mode of life should be external 
and visible, and consequently that it should be embraced 
by an external act and profession. ‘This is necessary, 
because this state has regard not only to God, who alone 
beholdeth the heart, but also to the Church, which is 
visible, and does not judge as to things that are hidden. 
A man may bind himself by an interior and hidden 
vow to a certain mode of hfe for his own greater 
spiritual good, and for the greater service of God, and 
may attain perfection, but this will not suffice to consti- 
tute an ecclesiastical state, and his state will not be the 
state of perfection before the Church, to the adornment 
of which, as well as for the profit of the faithful, the 
various states of Christian life are ordained. 

(2.) The mode of life professed must have added to it an 
obligation of permanence. ‘This follows from the general 
idea of a state. A mere purpose for the future is not 
sufficient in order to stability ; for such a purpose may, 
without guilt or punishment, be changed, and it is not 
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confirmed by the intervention of any law, Divine or 
human. 

(3.) The obligation must be entered into with some 
solemnity, such as is necessary among men for the 
establishing of an obligation. It must be solemnised 
by some external visible act of which the Church can 
take cognisance. 

(4.) The state must be instituted for the exercise of 
works of perfection. Among these are to be included 
works which, although in themselves indifferent, are 
excellent by reason of their end, such as teaching; and 
not only positive works, but also voluntary privations 
of things or actions which hinder perfection, such as 
silence, abstinence, and the like. 

(5.) Lastly, the actions of this state must be external; 
for the perfection towards which this state 1s ordained 
should be proportioned to the state itself, and that state 
ig external and visible. External and visible modes of 
life have not been instituted in the Church for the sake 
of merely internal acts of which she can take no cogni- 
sance. It does not from this follow that the state of per- 
fection is ordained in order to external actions only and 
not to internal actions, save in so far as they are neces- 
sary to external actions, such as a will to do something 
external, or internal attention in order to external 
prayer; and not also in order to actions which are com- 
pleted in the mind alone. It is not necessary that all 
actions of the state of perfection should be external, 
or morally included in external acts, or that through 
them, as through effects, they should be knowable to 
men; it suffices that by means of external actions or 
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privations aman should be disposed towards such acts, 
or withdrawn from such external things and operations 
as hinder them. Thus the state of perfection is per se 
and principally ordained in order to contemplation and 
mental prayer, as St. Paul says,—‘‘The unmarried woman 
and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in body and in spirit; .. . this 
may give you power to attend upon the Lord without 
impediment.” (1 Cor. vil. 34, 35.) 


VI. — Arse “ CouNSELS” DISTINGUISHED FROM ‘ PRE- 
CEPTS” IN THE LAW OF THE GOSPEL 2 


The distinction of counsels from precepts rests on 
faith so certain, and is so expressly set forth in the 
Sacred Scriptures and in the tradition of the whole 
Catholic Church, that it cannot be denied without mani- 
fest heresy. 

Christ counsels virginity and continence outside wed- 
lock, and the renunciation of temporal goods or volun- 
tary poverty, and He nevertheless abstains from any pre- 
cept with regard to either. As regards the first, when His 
disciples reasoned, “If the case of aman with his wife be 
so, it is not expedient to marry ;”—He, as it were, ad- 
mitting and approving of this judgment, answered,—“ All 
men receive not this word, but they to whom itis given;” 
and again, ‘‘ He that can receive it, let him receive it.” 
He speaks of voluntary abstinence from wedlock as 
undertaken ‘‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake;” that is, 
in order that men may better, more perfectly, and more 
easily attain to that kingdom. As regards the other coun- 
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sel, He said: “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven, and come, follow me.” By those words, 
—TIf thow wilt, that is, hast the will to be perfect, He 
shows that the matter is in a man’s free and lawful. 
choice, apart from precept; for as to what is matter of 
necessity, He had previously declared,—“ If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments” (St. Matt. xix. 
IO-12, 17, 21). 

St. Paul, speaking of virgins, says :—‘‘I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord, but I give counsel.” He does 
not mean that he gives counsel by his own private and 
human judgment, but by the Spirit of God, for he adds, 
—‘“‘as having obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 
And again, speaking of widows, he says: “‘ More blessed 
shall she be if she so remain, according to my counsel, 
and I'think that I also have the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 
vil. 25, 40). He distinguishes a work prescribed by 
God from a work which the Spirit of God counsels but 
does not prescribe. 

Again, he distinguishes between preaching in itself 
and preaching without hope or receipt of temporal gain 
therefrom accruing for necessary and fitting bodily sup- 
port. The first he says to be of necessity for himself 
personally, by reason of the commandment which he 
had received ; the other he regards as voluntary on his 
part, and within his own power, as not prescribed, for 
he had proved the lawfulness of his living by the Gospel. 
There is a glory which he repudiates and a glory which 
he claims. He repudiates glory for simply preaching 
the Gospel,—“ If I preach the Gospel, it is no glory to 
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me, for a necessity lieth upon me; for woe is unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” He claims at the same time 
a glory, for—‘‘it is good for me to die,” he says, “‘rather 
than that any one should make void my glory ;” that 
is, the special praise and crown of reward which he 
merits before God who not only fulfils God's precepts, 
but strives also to do something beyond what God has 
prescribed (1 Cor. ix. 15, 16). 

When our Lord says,—‘“ When you shall have done 
all things that are commanded you, say,—We are un- 
profitable servants, we have done that which we ought 
to do” (St. Luke xvii. 10), the servants are not called 
unprofitable as if they had merited nothing, but inas- 
much as they had not merited that special grace and 
accumulation of reward which those merit who from a 
special benevolence towards God do Him some service 
beyond what He has prescribed. ‘There are certain 
works which, if done, are worthy of reward, but if they are 
not done, the omission of them is not worthy of punish- 
ment. These are works of counsel as distinguished from 
works of precept ; the doing of which, namely, works of 
precept, 1s indeed worthy of reward, but the omission of 
which is at the same time worthy of punishment. 

St. Peter also distinguishes a work of counsel from a 
work of precept in the case of Ananias. It is of counsel 
to make a vow; it is of precept faithfully to fulfil the 
vow. ‘l’o offer and consecrate his goods to God was not 
a work of precept, but was voluntary and of supereroga- 
tion; but the vow once made there sprang therefrom an 
obligation not to defraud God of what had been offered 
to Him. 
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VIl.—tTue DIstincTIoN BETWEEN ‘“‘ COUNSELS”? AND 
‘‘ PRECEPTS”” IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASON. 


It is of the nature of an affirmative precept that it 
should not oblige at all times, for if it did, all affirma- 
tive precepts would equally oblige at all times, and 
therefore together at the same time, and so would hinder 
each other, and. render their observance impossible. 
Each, therefore, obliges only at its own time, and conse- 
quently it may be that at some time no one such precept 
should oblige. But aman might at such time do a good 
work, and if he did, it would be one which was not 
prescribed, and so not of precept. 

Again, if all good works were prescribed, they would 
be prescribed either by the natural law alone, or with 
the addition of some positive Divine or human law. 
But not only does the natural reason not dictate such a 
multitude of precepts, but it does dictate that there are 
many works of the number of those which are not pre- 
scribed which may nevertheless in accordance with right 
reason be done. 

There is this difference between good and evil works, 
or between affirmative and negative natural precepts. 
The natural law forbids all evil works, while it does 
not prescribe all good works; because to avoid every 
evil is necessary to morals, but to do a definite good is 
not always necessary to morals. 

As regards the fact that human positive law, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, has not prescribed all good works, 
there can be, and is, no question. It is also certain 
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that God has not prescribed all good works, not only 
in the law of grace, in which the Divine positive pre- 
cepts are few, but also in the old law, which burdened 
men with many more precepts. In the latter, more- 
over, we read that there were certain sacrifices and 
offerings which were spontaneous on men’s part, and 
some which were imposed on individuals by vow, and of 
their own will, and that certain festivals were only of 
human positive law. 

Although all good works could not have been pre- 
scribed by God collectively, or all together, so as all to 
oblige at once and at all times, since’ that would have 
been impossible; yet, absolutely speaking, God might 
have prescribed all good works distributively, to be done 
severally at certain times and seasons and moments of 
a man’s life, or under certain determined circumstances. 
Taking into account, however, not only the absolute ~ 
power and dominion of God, but also His Divine wis- 
dom and prudence, we may say without scruple that 
such a mode of providence and government of men is 
impossible on the part of God. 


It is of the idea of counsel that it should concern 
a work which is not prescribed ; that is, counsel as it is 
distinguished from precept. ‘This is the first condition of 
the distinction between the two; but this merely nega- 
tive condition does not suffice to cause a good work to 
be also a work of counsel, for it is not true that every 
good work which is not prescribed is a work of counsel. 
In order that a work should be of counsel, it is required 
that the work should be better than its opposite, or than 
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another work which is incompatible with it, although 
that work is also a good one. Hence St. Paul says,— 
“He that giveth his virgin in marriage doeth well, and 
he that giveth her not doeth better.” Virginity he de- 
clares to be matter of counsel, as opposed to matrimony, 
and as better than it; and so also is the chastity of a 
widow as compared with her second marriage. “A 
woman, if her husband die, is at liberty, let her marry 
to whom she will; but more blessed shall she be if she 
so remain, according to my counsel” (1 Cor. vil. 38-40). 

So also as regards the abdication of temporal goods. 
To possess these is not evil, and if, with the affections 
well ordered, they are retained in order to convenience 
of living and to almsgiving, to possess them is good. 
Nevertheless, to renounce them all and distribute them 
to pious uses is better. This is therefore a work of 
counsel, while the former is not-of counsel. 

These two conditions suffice to the idea of a counsel 
as it is distinguished from a precept, namely,—that the 
work should not be prescribed, and—that it should be 
not merely a good work, but a better than merely good 
work. Any other conditions besides these are either 
accidental or are contained in these. 


VII.—Tue Matter or CounsELs, AND THEIR VARIETY. 


Counsels may be divided into general counsels and par- 
ticular counsels. A general or universal counsel is so 
called, not as if it did not concern particular and determi- 
nate matters, for it is impossible that it should not do 
so, since actions are singular; but because it is given not 
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for its own sake only, but for its usefulness in order to 
other virtues, and especially in order to attaining the 
perfection of charity. A particular counsel is so called 
because it is given concerning some work for the sole 
sake of the goodness of that particular work. 

Counsels of the first kind are three in number, namely, 
—the counsels of poverty, of chastity, and of obedience. 
Each of these is a great aid in order to all kinds of virtues, 
and to freedom of soul from cares and solicitudes which 
might bring with them peril of sins, and which hinder 
a man’s giving himself up wholly to God. When these 
three counsels united are embraced they sufficiently effect 
this freedom. ‘ 

To these general counsels, which are but three in 
number, if we regard their matter, may be added a 
fourth by reason of their mode, namely, the counsel 
to confirm these counsels by vow; for to preserve vir- 
einity even when embraced without a vow is a counsel, 
while to confirm its preservation by vow is a fresh 
counsel; and so with regard to the other general counsels. 
Since, however, this counsel of a vow may extend itself 
to the matter of all virtues, and since it is as it were 
reflected upon the other counsels, and made one with 
each of them; and since also it in a manner transforms 
the counsel into a precept and makes that to be of 
necessity which formerly was free, it is not commonly 
reckoned among the general counsels as distinct from 
them, but is regarded as comprehended under them. 

Those three counsels have therefore the name of the 
Evangelical Counsels, or—the Counsels of Perfection, or 
simply—the Counsels, 
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Particular counsels may have place in the matter of 
every virtue. liven as regards works of precept in any 
virtue there may be particular counsels by reason of cir- 
cumstances. Tor instance, by reason of tome, as when 
a work which is of precept at certain times, is done 
voluntarily at other times. Thus to hear mass or to fast 
on days which are not of obligation, is of counsel. So 
also love of enemies, which is of precept, is said to be of 
counsel when it extends to the bestowal of benefits and 
other signs of benevolence on an enemy at a time when 
these are not demanded as due. Or again, by reason of 
quantity, as when one who is bound by the precept of 
almseiving gives larger alms than he is bound to give ; 
or by reason of mode, as when one does a work more 
fervently or for a higher end than that for which he is 
bound to do it. 

Counsels may also concern not only works of virtue, 
but avoidances of evil; not indeed as regards not doing 
evil, which is always under precept, but as regards the 
means taken for its avoidance; as, for instance, fasting in 
order to the suppression of lust. 


IX.—TuHE OBLIGATION OF COUNSELS. 


That which is purely a counsel, or, a counsel simply 
as such, induces no obligation under pain of any even 
venial sin; works of counsel being spontaneous and 
free. 

St. Paul clearly teaches this when he says,—“ If a 
virgin marry, she hath not sinned;. . . if thou take a 
wife thou hast not smned; . . . he that giveth his virgin 
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in marriage doeth well” (1 Cor. vil. 28, 38): for no 
one could say, for instance, of a man who lied, “ He 
doeth well,” or, “ He doth not sin.” 

An external counsel of God, or a counsel externally 
proposed to us, indicates simply a dictate of the Divine 
Intelligence judging and approving that which it coun- 
sels as more useful and better adapted to the more easily 
and more perfectly attaining to eternal life. Hence 
when Christ says,—“If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell — 
that thou hast and give to the poor,” He signifies to 
us what we ought to think of that means of salvation. 
To disagree with Him through the understanding, by 
reckoning that means not to be more useful or better, 
would be a great injury to Him; and of this those 
would be guilty who should think wrongly of the coun- 
sels. But not to will to follow that counsel, not 
because one does not reckon it the best, but because 
one’s will is for other reasons not inclined towards fol- 
lowing it, 1s not an injury to Christ. 

We may distinguish in God a twofold will—one 
which is absolute, and which may be represented by the 
words {£ will; another which is relative, or of simple 
affection, or by way of desire, and which we may repre- 
sent by the words L would. 

A counsel, therefore, in itself does not indicate in God 
such a will as should induce obligation, but at most a 
‘simple affection and complacency in a better good. 
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X.— THE STATE oF PERFECTION INCLUDES THE OB- 
SERVANCE NOT ONLY OF THE PRECEPTS, BUT ALSO 
OF THE COUNSELS. 


Perfection of charity is the end of the state of perfec- 
tion, which consists principally of means towards this 
end. The state of perfection therefore embraces not 
only the precepts, but also the counsels. 

The perfection of charity, or of Christian life, is two- 
fold; one is essential, the other is superadded to it, and 
is therefore accidental. 'The one is necessary in order 
to justice and the existence and continuance of the 
spiritual life of the soul; the other is useful, or belongs 
to the greater well-being of the soul. Essential perfec- 
tion belongs to the common state of Christians, for al- 
though not all who are in that state possess this perfec- 
tion, since they do not live spiritually and in accordance 
with what is due to their state, yet they are in it as in 
a state in which they are bound to aim at and procure 
perfection, and in which they have sufficient means at 
their disposal in order to attain thereto. 

It is certain that Christian perfection cannot be at- 
tained without observance of counsels over and above 
observance of the precepts. This is evident from the 
distinction made by Christ Himself between what is 
necessary to salvation, or entrance into life, and what is 
necessary if a man wills to be perfect, and from His 
calling that servant unprofitable who does those things 
only which are commanded him; not that he does not 
satisfy the demands of his duty and merit reward, but 
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because he does not show any special benevolence to- 
wards his master, and does not render himself worthy 
of more abundant grace and benefits. 

When we speak of counsels without the observance of 
which the perfection of charity cannot be attained, we 
do not restrict our meaning to the three principal coun- 
sels, but include even every better way of observing the 
precepts beyond what in rigour the precept itself demands. 

In every rightly instituted state the means ought to 
be proportioned to the end, and as in the state of per- 
fection something is aimed at beyond what is essential | 
and absolutely necessary in order to charity, that state 
must contain some means which are more perfect, and 
other means besides those of the precepts. 


XI. Dors CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, OR THE STATE OF PER- 
FECTION, CONSIST MORE PRINCIPALLY IN OBSERVANCE 
OF THE PRECEPTS THAN IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CoUNSELS ? OR THE REVERSE ? 


Christian perfection (as distinguished from the state 
of perfection) demands observance of the precepts more 
principally than it demands observance of the counsels. 
That which is of the essence of a thing is more principal 
than are its accidents; and observance of the precepts 
is of the essence of Christian perfection, while obsery- 
ance of the counsels is an accidental perfection. That is 
accidental which cannot exist without the essential; and 
in this case, apart from and without the perfection of 
the counsels, there may exist the essential perfection of 
charity. 
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Lhe state of perfection is ordained in order to perfec- 
tion of both precepts and counsels together; but, of the 
two, it has regard more principally to the precepts than 
to the counsels, observance of the precepts being more 
necessary, and being also the foundation of observance 
of the counsels. 

Hence the state of perfection embraces observance of 
all and every one of the precepts, since all and every one 
is necessary, for ‘“ he that offendeth in one is guilty of 
all.”’ But it does not embrace all counsels; it embraces 
those only which are prudently judged necessary or 
adapted for its end, according to the circumstances and 
conditions of particular institutes. Again, the counsels 
are observed for the sake of the precepts, and, as it 
were, as surrounding and protecting them. Moreover, 
the state of perfection is ordained not only in order to 
such observance of the precepts as is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, and preservation of the state of grace, 
by the avoidance of mortal sin, but in order also to a 
complete observance of the precepts so as to exclude, as 
far as may be, even venial sin. ‘This degree of perfec- 
tion is more necessary and of greater obligation than is 
observance of the counsels simply in itself, for by venial 
sins a man is more disposed towards the commission of 
mortal sin than he is by the omission of counsels as 
such. 

Lhe state of perfection is, however, in itself constituted 
by profession of the counsels; and the essence of this 
state consists, therefore, in the counsels rather than in 
the precepts. This is manifest, since the state of perfec- 


tion is in itself not of precept but of counsel. 
VOL. I. C 
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The act of profession of the counsels suffices to con- 
stitute the state of perfection without observance of the 
precepts; for a man may bein the state of perfection 
and nevertheless not be perfect. A man may even 
really profess the counsels and so place himself in the 
state of perfection who is at the same time in the state 
of sin, and has a purpose of remaining therein. 


XII.—Is THE STATE OF PERFECTION NECESSARILY TO BE 
CONSTITUTED BY VOW OR BY A PROMISE SUCH AS 


SHOULD INDUCE OBLIGATION 2 


The obligation of the state of perfection is not induced 
without the consent of him who embraces that state. 
Such an obligation must be either induced or imposed by 
some act, since it is not natural or necessary ; for aman 
is neither born naturally nor is he supernaturally born 
again by baptism into the state of perfection. The 
obligation is not zmposed, for it is not of precept; it 
must, therefore, be induced by one’s own consent and act. 

The act by which the state of perfection is constituted 
is ordinarily the making of a vow before God, and there 
is often added some donation or delivery of oneself or 
contract. 

Lhe state may sometimes be constituted without vow 
by some other mode of contracting obligation. We are 
now speaking not specifically of the religious state, but 
generally of the state of perfection which embraces 


several modes of life besides the religious life, although 


that life is the most frequent and, it may be said, the 
ordinary way of entering on the state of perfection. 
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The idea of a state requires immutability, and in order 
to immutability obligation is necessary, and for this 
cause only. very act, therefore, which is sufficient to 
induce the necessary obligation will be sufficient to con- 
stitute the state. There may be other acts of this 
character besides vows, just as a man may bind himself 
in other ways besides by promises; as, for instance, by 
donation or by acceptance of an office to which certain 
actions are annexed. . 


XUL—Is tHe State or PERFECTION RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
INTO THE STATES OF ‘‘ BEGINNERS,” OF—THE ‘‘PRo- 
GRESSING,” AND OF—THE ‘‘ PERFECT?” 


These three states are distinguished according to more 
or less perfect modes of operation as regards the love of 
God and of one’s neighbour, or as regards works of 
virtue which charity demands either of necessity or of 
counsel or in order to greater well-being. 

The charity of a beginner is that which is not only 
hindered from easy and pleasant operation by reason of 
concupiscences and other as yet unmortified passions, 
but is imperilled by them. This state is called the state 
of conflict or of the purgative way, since in it one’s prin- 
cipal care is to resist concupiscences and to mortify the 
passions, while at the same time nourishing and foster- 
ing charity itself. Although from one point of view 
this state is imperfect, it is nevertheless included in the 
state of perfection. 

The second degree of charity, or that of a man who 
is said to be of the number of the progressing, is when 
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his passions have so been calmed that the conflict with 
concupiscence does not so much engage the soul that 
loves God, especially as regards any grievous fall; since 
it can now promptly and with ease give itself to 
works of virtue, and to increase of charity. This state 
is called that of the dluminative way, because in it 
the mind is more and more enlightened in order to 
works of virtue. Hence, in this degree, charity has 
greater vigour in order to the prompt and easy avoid- 
ance of mortal sins, although in avoiding venial sins it 
still finds difficulty. 

- he third degree of charity, or that of the perfect, is 
when the passions have been so conquered and the soul 
so habituated to works of virtue that it can promptly 
and pleasurably exercise itself in the proper and most 
perfect office of charity, which is to love God. This is_ 
the state of perfection belonging to this present life 
which is rightly called the wnitive way, because by love 
one is united to God. 


What we have called states, as regards this threefold 
division, are not wholly distinct species of the state of 
perfection, but are different degrees of that state, re- 
sembling, as it were, different members of the same 
body. 

The question arises from the equivocal meaning of 
the word state, which sometimes signifies a condition or 
degree of perfection, or the term at which a thing or a 
quality has arrived in its increase, as when we dis- 
tinguish the state of boyhood, the state of youth, and 
the state of old age; while, on the other hand, a state 
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sometimes signifies a stable manner of life embraced and 
Jed in order to some end. 

In every state of “perfection to be acquired,” or in 
every state which is a way towards perfection, this 
threefold distinction has place, since every such state 
is an enterprise which has a beginning, middle and end. 
In each is found the stability and the essential idea of 
the state of perfection, of which all are parts; although 
in the third only there is perfection as in its term; in 
the others it is, as it were, in transit or in progress 
thereunto. 

St. Bernard says—‘The state of beginners may be 
called the animal state; that of those making progress 
the rational ; thatof the perfect the Spiritual state.” And 
again—‘‘ From all of you (religious) perfection is de- 
manded, although not from all is there demanded an 
uniform perfection. But if you are beginning, begin per- 
fectly ; if you have already made progress, do this also 
perfectly ; while, if you have attained to somewhat of 
perfection, say with the Apostle,—‘ Not as though I had 
already attained, or were already perfect; but I follow 
after, if that I may by any means apprehend that in 
which I am also apprehended by Christ Jesus. I do 
not count myself to have apprehended, but one thing I 
do, forgetting the things that are behind, and stretch- 
ing forth myself to those that are before, I pursue 
toward the mark, for the prize of the supernal vocation 
of God in Christ Jesus’” (Phil. ii. 12-14). 

These three states, therefore, are not distinguished as 
if each were complete in itself, or as if in the first and 
second a man were to rest; and the third does not consist 
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in this, that in it one has arrived at the term of increase, 
so that there should be no further progress. The state 
of the perfect is not distinguished from the state of the 
progressing by absence of increase, but, on the contrary, 
by greater desire, diligence, and ease in progress, and so 
by greater fervour of operation in higher and more 
excellent works such as are adapted to greater progress. 
The state of perfection is so called from that at which. 
if aims; and in it the state of the perfect remains 
always a school of perfection, in which there 1s prose- 
cuted the study of perfection. 


XIV.—Is THE STATE OF PERFECTION RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
INTO THE STATE OF “ PERFECTION TO BE ACQUIRED,” 
AND THE STATE OF “PERFECTION TO BE EXERCISED?” 
AND IN WHAT WAY ARE BISHOPS SaID TO BE IN 
THE STATE OF PERFECTION ? | 


As regards the first state, namely, that of “perfection to 
be acquired,” there is no difficulty. As regards the other, 
the state of “perfection to be exercised,” or a state in 
which one is bound to exercise oneself in works of perfec- 
tion, even ifone is not taught or trained by means of that 
state to acquire one’s own perfection, the difficulty arises 
in this way. Jn the first place, ‘perfection cannot be 
exercised unless it is already possessed; and, apart from 
miracle, it cannot be possessed unless it should first have 
been acquired. Once acquired and possessed it is not idle, 
but is exercised in the same state. It seems impossible, 
therefore, at first sight, to distinguish the state of “ per- 
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fection to be exercised” from the state in which it is 
“acquired.” 

Hither the state in which perfection is to be exercised 
supposes that perfection, or it does not. If it does, 
there is not constituted a distinct state, for the state of 
“perfection to be acquired,” even after acquisition of 
the perfection which 1s its term, perseveres and exercises 
itself in works of perfection. <A religious, after he has 
arrived at the state of the perfect, remains a religious, 
and he then exercises himself in works of perfection 
which are most befitting that state when he occupies 
himself in assiduous contemplation and union with God, 
and in other acts of Divine worship and religion, or in 
works of mercy, and especially in such works as are 
spiritual and concern the salvation of his neighbours. 
As a habit acquired by means of acts exercises itself in 
similar acts, so perfection, acquired in any state, exer- 
cises itself in acts similar to those by which it was 
acquired, and therefore the exercise of perfection, as well 
as the acquisition of perfection, belong to the same 
state. 

If, therefore, the state of “‘ perfection to be exercised” 
of itself supposes perfection, 16 cannot be distinct from 
the state of “ perfection to be acquired.” 

But if the state of “ perfection to be exercised” does 
not set forth perfection, and does not aid towards it, it 
will not be a state of perfection, since it will not be a 
prudently and well instituted state, and so will be not 
a perfect but a very imperfect state. A state of per- 
fection ought not only to aid one towards salvation, but 
also to confer ease and greater security of obtaining it; 
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but a state which should bind one to heroic and perfect 
works and which should not aid towards perfection, and 
not itself suppose it, could not be an aid to personal 
salvation, but would rather place a man in great peril of 
perdition, since morally he could not satisfy the demands 
of his duty. 

The state of perfection is nevertheless rightly divided 
into the state of “perfection to be acquired,” and the 
state of ‘ perfection to be exercised ;” for bishops are in 
the state of perfection by reason of their dignity (as we 
shall see), and nevertheless they are not in the state of 
“nerfection to be acquired; and between this state and 
the other there is no middle or third state, as there is not 
any middle or third state between the state of a teacher 
and that of his disciple. Bishops, although they stand 
in need of their own personal perfection, do not receive, 
in virtue of their state, the means of acquiring it, but 
receive those means only by which they exercise per- 
fection as regards others. Each state tends towards its 
_ own end, and has its own actions and obligations, all of 
which are different from those of the other state. The 
distinction between the two states is therefore real and 
adequate, as 1s the distinction between a thing to be done, 
and a thing to be received, or between a man’s acquiring 
a thing for himself, and a man’s communicating it to 
others. 

One may exercise himself in works of perfection, 
although he himself is not perfect; as, for instance, one 
may persuade another to be chaste, while he himself is 
not chaste, and one may induce another to practise 
poverty who does not himself profess it. 
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Of course, in order that the state of “ perfection to be 
exercised ” should rightly be entered upon, there is re- 
quired personal perfection in him who 1s to exercise it. 
Such perfection should precede as a disposition, and a 
most necessary disposition ; but it 1s not necessary that 
it, should be acquired in any state of perfection, since 
outside any such state it may be arrived at. 

From personal perfection being required as a fitting 
disposition for the episcopal state, as it is a state of 
“ perfection to be exercised,” it does not follow that that 
state is therefore a state of “‘ perfection to be acquired,” 
for perfection may be sought by other means. 

Neither does it follow that this state is not well and 
prudently instituted, for prudent institution does not 
demand that the state should confer, or teach or other- 
wise carry with it, every good disposition which 1s 
necessary for it. The episcopate requires knowledge, 
but it does not confer knowledge. It pertains to the 
prudence of him who assumes and of him who confers 
the office that it should not be assumed or conferred 
without proper dispositions, but it does not belong to 
the state to bestow these. | 

The episcopal state does not place a man in peril of 
his own damnation by binding him to the performance 
of perfect works, and not bestowing on him perfection ; 
he places himself in this peril, if he accepts the state 
without due dispositions. 

But although it is most becoming and far best that a 
man should not enter on the office of perfecting others 
unless after acquisition and exercise of his own perfec- 
tion, yet it is not absolutely, and of precept, necessary 
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that such perfection should actually precede entrance on 
that office. It suffices that he should have an effica- 
cious purpose and will at least to fulfil allthings which are 
necessary by reason of his office, and which fall under 
obligation, although such things are most perfect, as, 
for instance, to lay down his life for the sheep, to be 
vigilant for their salvation, and rightly to feed them. 

Finally, it does not exceed the idea of this state that — 
in it perfection should be acquired as well as exercised, _ 
and that what has been acquired should be increased ; 
for the more perfect the works of the state are, the more 
adapted are they towards increase in virtue. 


XV.—Is THE EPISCOPATE A STATE OF ‘‘ PERFECTION TO 
BE EXERCISED,’ OR A STATE OF “THE PERFECT” 
AND OF ‘‘ THOSE WHO MAKE PERFECT 2?” 


Bishops, by reason of their pastoral office, are in the 
state of perfection, not as 7 vid towards perfection, but 
as in termino. Their state is rightly called that “ of 
the perfect’ and “ of those who make perfect.” 

This is certain from the tradition and common consent 
of the Church. | 

It may be gathered from the names and titles of 
honour with which all antiquity has distinguished 
bishops. They have been called holy or most holy, not by 
reason of personal sanctity, which is a thing uncertain 
and hidden, but by reason of the perfection of their 
state. They have been also called,—Legates of Christ,— 
Spiritual Kathers,—Pillars of the Church,—Blessed and 
Beloved of God ; and all this in recognition of the ex- 
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cellence of their state. St. Ignatius of Antioch says 
“There is nothing greater than a bishop in the Church, 
since he is consecrated to God for the salvation of the 
whole world.” St. Ambrose says that the honour and 
sublimity of a bishop can be equalled by no compa- 
rison, and he speaks of their deific profession. From 
these and many similar phrases of the Fathers we gather 
that they taught not only that bishops hold a principal 
place in the ecclesiastical order with a power higher than 
that which others possess, but also that by reason of their 
office there is demanded a great spiritual perfection in 
them personally in order that they may perfect others and 
be forme gregis ex anvmo—* patterns of the flock from 
the heart” (1 St. Peter v. 3). We observe also what St. 
Paul, in his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, requires of 
bishops as regards sanctity and manner of life. 


We have to consider, first, how the episcopate pre- 
sents the true idea of a state; and, secondly, why it is 
called a state of perfection. 

There are, as we have seen, two conditions which are 
necessary to the idea of a state. The first is that it 
should indicate a mode of existence in some condition 
of life which pertains to the completion of a thing, or to 
dignity, or to a becoming manner of life. The second is_ 
that it should possess permanence and stability. 

The first condition is found in the episcopate, and 
especially as it includes not only consecration with power 
of Order, but also prelature ; or the episcopal office with 
its obligations and power of jurisdiction. This condition 
belongs to the person, as pertaining to his dignity and 
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perfection; for, although the episcopate is itself pri- 
marily instituted for the benefit of others, yet since these 
benefits are spiritual, and are procured by means of 
actions which are very perfect, they cannot but redound 
to the great spiritual good of the agent himself. This 
is not foreign to the proper end of the office, since the 
office is so ordained to the good of others as not to 
exclude the good of him who exercises it. Hence St. 
Paul says to the Hebrews,—“ Every high priest taken 
from among men is appointed for men in the things 
that appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sins. . . . And because he himself also is 
encompassed with infirmity, therefore he ought as for 
the people so also for himself to offer for sins” (Heb. v. 
1-3). The same holds good with regard to other spiritual 
actions. 

As regards the immutability which is required in order 
to the idea of a state, this, in the episcopate, as it is a 
state of perfection, is not derived from consecration, but 
from prelation. 

The consecration is immutable and indelible, but it 
does not constitute a state of perfection ; for 1t does not 
bind the person consecrated to any works of perfection, 
but only bestows a capacity and power for the perfor- 
mance of episcopal actions so far as they belong to the 
power of Order only. It does not give pastoral rights, nor 
does it of itself bind the person to any works of counsel 
or perfection. It has not en ctself annexed to it a vow 
of chastity (the obligation of which springs not from the 
episcopate as such, but from Sacred Order in general). 
It does not of itself, and, as it were, ex officio, bind him 
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to the perfecting and enlightening of others. A bishop 
is only, in virtue of consecration, bound by reason of 
the dignity of his person to give a greater example of 
virtue and good living within the sphere of the pre- — 
cepts. This is an obligation which is common, in its 
measure, to all persons who are placed in any dignity, and 
which does not by itself suffice to constitute a special 
state, and much less a state of perfection. The immuta- 
bility therefore arises from prelation, and it 1s a moral 
immutability, since the episcopate, once accepted, carries 
with it a perpetual obligation of permanence in the 
office, so that it cannot be laid aside at one’s own will. 
But with regard to this in the next chapter. 

As regards that which specifically constitutes the 
episcopate as a state of “perfection to be exercised,” it is 
the actions to which it as a sta/e binds and to which it 
perpetually dedicates a person; for the nature of every 
state is in accordance with the actions and functions for 
which that state is ordained. In the episcopate such 
functions are most perfect, being to enlighten, to purify, 
and to perfect others. 

As the royal state may be Bie a state of prudence 
and fortitude, not because it furnishes these or teaches 

how they are to be acquired, but because it demands 
them and supposes possession of them if the office is to 
be rightly exercised ; and as the office of a teacher may 
be called astate of learning, not because it makes a man 
learned, but because it supposes and requires in him 
that perfection, so is the state of a bishop rightly called 
a state of perfection, or the state of a perfect man. 
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XVI.—Is tHe Episcopan BonD IMMUTABLE jure 
Divino? AND WHENCE DOES IT DERIVE IM- 
MUTABILITY 2 


The bond of a bishop with his church is not indis- 
soluble in virtue of natural or divine law ; neither is it 
indissoluble in virtue of any vow. In order to the im- 
mutability of the state of a bishop there suffices the 
moral obligation of remaining in his office. This obliga- 
tion springs from a covenant entered into by him with 
the Church. It is either included in acceptance of the 
episcopate with the conditions prescribed, or springs 
from the mutual consent of the contracting parties, or 
from the intervention of Pontifical law. In order to 
the idea of a state such a covenant suffices as 1s of itself 
perpetual, and from which one cannot recede without 
the consent of the other contracting party. 

Even if this condition were not added by the Pon- 
tiffs, namely, that a bishop should not have power to 
desert his church without their leave, it would suffice to 
the idea of a state that he should not have power to 
abandon his church without consent of the church itself 
or of those who elected him. 

But this stability has been greatly increased by the 
condition which has been added by ecclesiastical decree ; 
and so the idea of a sfa¢e is superabundantly satisfied in 
the episcopate. 

When a bishop has been elected and confirmed he is 
then in the state of perfection. Consecration adds no- 
thing to his state, although it adds something by reason 
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of the nature and character of the actions, which, if he 
were not consecrated, he could not personally perform. 

The immutability of the episcopal state, as such, is- 
founded in the covenant which is, as it were, intrinsic 
to the office ; and by the Canon Law this immutability 
is, as.it were, completed. 

By the Canon Law it 1s declared that the Roman Pon- 
tiff does not ratify the bond save under the condition 
that without his consent it cannot be dissolved. 


XVII.—AreE SecuLtar PRELATES, WHO ARE INFERIOR 
To BISHOPS, IN THE STATE OF PERFECTION? ARE 
ParisH PRIESTS IN THIS STATE ? 


There is no question here as regards the state of 
“nerfection to be acquired,” but only, as in the case of 
bishops, as regards the state of “ perfection to be exer- 
cised ;” nor is there any question as regards ordination 
placing men in that state, since even consecration does 
not do so in the case of bishops; for neither ordination 
nor episcopal consecration binds or deputes persons to 
works of perfection. 

As regards all clerics beneath the priesthood, al- 
though, by reason of the clerical state, there may be 
some special obligation from precept of the Church with 
regard to the recitation of the Divine Office, or to greater 
strictness of life, yet all this belongs to the common way 
of the precepts; for even among laymen there exist, in 
accordance with their diversity of state and condition, a 
greater or less number of obligations. Although clerics 
are bound to minister worthily, they in rigour satisfy 
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this obligation by observance of the precepts, and by 
ministering in the state of grace. All Christian people 
have in their measure the same obligation, since they 
also are bound to communicate, and at the same time 
to approach worthily so great a sacrament. ‘The 
difference is only one of greater and less within the 
same sphere of the general state of Christian life. 

Priests may, however, be said to be in a manner, and 
at least enchoativé, in a state of perfection, from the 
excellence of their ministry, by reason of which they 
are bound to great virtue and goodness of life. The 
works for the sake of which they are ordained require this, 
such as the action of consecrating the Lord’s Body and 
Blood, and of offering to God the Divine Sacrifice, and of 
interceding as mediators with Him in name of the whole 
Church on behalf of the faithful. 

It is probable that there exists in inferior prelates, or 
in their office and obligation, sufficient to constitute a 
state or stable manner of life. This holds good in the 
case of abbots and similar prelates who, although not 
bishops by consecration, possess episcopal jurisdiction, 
and are immediately subject to the Pope. They, in 
virtue of their office, are attached in perpetuity to their 
churches, and cannot resign them without leave of the 
Pope, and so their state differs but little from that of 
bishops in its stability. It is much the same in the 
case of certain perpetual prelates of religious orders, 
who, besides being in the state of perfection “to be 
acquired,’ may, inasmuch as they perfect others, be said 
to be in the state of perfection “to be exercised.” 

Prelates, regular or secular, who are in office only for 
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a time, as, for instance, a term of three or six years, can- 
not be said to be placed in a state, but in an office or 
dignity. Inferior pastors and priests in cure of souls, 
although by force of law their state may seem to possess 
immutability, yet looking to the fact of the easiness of 
their removal, and to the absence of any purpose of per- 
petual permanence in their benefices, in view of the chance 
of a richer benefice, or renunciation with some emolument, 
or simple pension without obligation of cure of souls, 
cannot be said to enter on a stafe, but to hold for a time 
a ministry, office, or ecclesiastical dignity. 

Pastors share in the obligation and exercise of perfec- 
tion in virtue of their function, whether it is called a 
state or an office. Given, therefore, that theirs is a 
state, they are, to the extent in which they so share, in 
the state of perfection “to be exercised.” 

Bishops have, in a higher and more perfect way, and 
more principally, the pastoral care of souls than have 
parish priests, since they are, as it were, princes of the 
churches, and have a more universal care, and one which 
is more independent than that which belongs to parish 
priests. But inferior prelates are also ordinary pastors, 
_and exercise their care, not as instruments or officials of 
the bishops, or, as it were, their vicars, but as proximate 
causes operating by their own proper and, within their 
own order, principal virtue. 


There are three grades of inferior pastors. First, 
there are prelates without episcopal consecration, who 
are therefore less than bishops as regards power of 


order, but are equal to them in power of jurisdiction, 
VOL. I. D 
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with exemption from ordinary bishops and independence 
of them, and with immediate subjection to, and de- 
pendence on, the Holy See alone. As regards these, it is 
clear that they exercise the pastoral care as principal 
causes, operating by no less a virtue than do the bishops 
in all those effects and hierarchical acts which do not 
depend on episcopal character or consecration, such as 
the enlightening, purifying, and perfecting of their sub- 
jects, &c. They have the same obligation as the bishops, 
with equal dependence on the Pope. 

A second grade is that of those prelates, archdeacons, 
and the like, who share in the ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction, but not in the whole of it, and who are with- 
out exemption and immediate recourse to the Supreme 
Pontiff. As regards these also, it is evident that they 
exercise the pastoral care as principal causes, since they 
possess.in virtue of their office that care which they exer- 
cise, and the bishop cannot take it away, and because 
they can also delegate their jurisdiction, and this is the 
sign of ordinary jurisdiction, which is principal within 
its own order. Their subordination to the bishop does” 
not negative their principal care within its own order, for 
the jurisdiction even of a bishop is in a manner subordi- 
nate to the archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

The third grade is that of the parish priests of par- 
ticular churches. These are not properly comprehended 
under the name of prelates, as that term is used in 
common legal language. Those are properly called 
prelates, who have ordinary jurisdiction in the external 
ecclesiastical forwm, and parish priests have not such 
jurisdiction. ‘They are, nevertheless, proper pastors, and 
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are not officials of the bishop, as is his vicar, or his instru- 
mental causes, but they are themselves principal proxi- 
mate causes. ‘They are masters of their own benefices, 
and exercise their own proper power and office, and fulfil 
their own obligation, and do not merely execute the 
obligation of another. They are proper pastors, to 
whom has been committed the care of sheep by the 
Prince of pastors, and Lord of the whole flock. It 
matters not that they are, as it were, coadjutors of the 
bishop, for the bishops themselves are co-operators with 
the Pontiff, “being called to a share of his solicitude, 
not to the plenitude of his power.” As the bishops are 
true principal pastors in their own order, although they 
are subject to a superior pastor, so inferior pastors are 
in their own grade proper pastors, although they are 
subordinate to the bishops. 

All inferior pastors, then, possess a state, or proper 
office, and an obligation of exercising acts of the per- 
fect life, and they are therefore in a state of “ perfection 
to be exercised.” The pastoral actions which the Council 
of Trent enumerates require great perfection in a pastor, 
such as—to feed the flock by word and example in every 
kind of good works, worthily to offer sacrifice and 
minister sacraments, and to give themselves to corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. The state which obliges 
to these and similar pastoral works is, so far as the mat- 
ter is concerned, a state of “ perfection to be exercised.” 
The Roman Pontifical attributes to the priest, among 
other functions, these two—to preside and to preach ; 
and adds that these were signified in the seventy-two 
disciples chosen by Christ whom He sent two and two 
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before Him—to teach, by word and deed, that the minis- 
ters of His Church should be perfect in faith and works. 

These functions are attributed to priests not as if, 
in virtue of ordination alone, they received the right 
of governing or of exercising the pastoral care and of 
preaching, but because they are ordained with a view 
to these ends amongst others, and are, as it were, prox1- 
mately disposed towards them. 

What we have said is not contradicted by the fact 
that bishops are in a higher degree of perfection than 
that of those inferior prelates and pastors ; for in degrees 
of perfection there may be variety and inequality. The 
bishops, as they have a more universal and more prin- 
cipal care, so are they bound more excellently to en- 
lighten and perfect others by word andexample. Hence, 
in virtue of their special power of Order they can con- 
firm the faithful, ordain priests, and consecrate bishops ; 
by reason of their power of jurisdiction they are bound 
to a higher and more universal providence for their 
dioceses ; and, assembled in council, they may have, at 
least by means of their suffrages, an influence also on 
the Universal Church. ‘Their office thus demands a 
more excellent state of virtue and perfection. 

Inferior prelates who share in episcopal jurisdiction 
are bound to more and to more perfect works, and so 
stand next to bishops in the state of perfection; while 
those among them who are exempt are bound to greater 
perfection, or this at least is supposed in them; for the 
higher and the more independent the mode in which 
they work, the more perfect and well fitted for such rule | 
they are supposed to be. 
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Simple priests in cure of souls are in the lowest grade, 
their sphere and action being more limited. They share, 
however, so far in the state of “perfection to be exer- 
cised;” the same works of perfection being in great 
degree ex officio incumbent upon them. 

Looking, therefore, to, and supposing the immutability 
of inferior prelates in their office and the perfection of 
the works which belong thereto, we gather that they 
are in some way in the state of “perfection to be 
not to be ‘‘ acquired,” or—%in the state 
of “the perfecting,” not of the “to be perfected; ” and 
especially if their office has added to it sacerdotal 
Order. 

As Innocent III. says, the wedlock of a bishop with 
his Church is consummated by his consecration, that is, 


23 


exercised, 


supposing previous institution or collation, or election 
and confirmation. 

In the case of a priest sacerdotal ordination usually 
precedes, and by means of it the state of perfection is, as 
it were, begun in simple priests; and when the pastoral 
care 1s added, this, in a manner, completes in its degree 
a sort of state of “ perfection to be exercised.” 


XVIII.—Is THE STATE OF BISHOPS MORE PERFECT THAN 
THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS 2 


The question here is one of comparison, not between 
persons and their merits, but between states and the 
conditions and qualities of such states. 

The state of bishops is more perfect than any religious 
state whatsoever, as the state of ‘ perfection to be exer: 
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cised” is of its kind more perfect than the state of 
‘“nerfection to be acquired.” 

There are four differences between the state of religious 
and that of bishops. (1.) The religious state is the state 
of ‘‘ perfection to be acquired,” while the episcopal state is 
a state of “ perfection to be communicated,” although it 
is at the same time a state of perfection to be encreased, 
since increase of perfection follows from the exercise of 
perfect works. 

(2.) Hence arises another difference, namely, that the 
episcopal state supposes perfection in him who is as- 
sumed to it, while the religious state does not suppose 
perfection in him who professes it. 

(3.) The religious state requires the removal of im- 
pediments to “perfection to be acquired,’ and so it is 
constituted by vows of the counsels of perfection; while 
the episcopal state does not of itself require this. 

(4.) The episcopal state includes great dignity, and, 
as its consequence, great honour, superior power, less 
subjection, and an abundance of riches or temporal goods. 
Hence it requires great perfection in him who enters 
upon it, that he should not only not be hindered by 
these things, but should use them all in order to more 
excellent works of virtue. The religious state, on the 
contrary, requires poverty, subjection, and abnegation 
of temporal goods. 

Although the episcopal state is more perfect than 
other states, yet by reason of its adjuncts there is in the 
desire of it peril of presumption, or ambition, or avarice, — 
or covetousness; and therefore the desire of it is, morally 
speaking, not praiseworthy or to be advised ; and for the 
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same reason it is not the matter of a vow. The re- 
ligious state, although less perfect, is better than any 
other merely good thing which is incompatible with it. 
It has not the perils of the episcopate, and it removes 
impediments to perfection, and the incentives to those 
vices which hinder perfection. It may therefore be 
desired, be vowed, and be advised. 

Although the state of a bishop 1s in itself higher sid 
more perfect, as binding a man to more perfect works, 
and requiring in him more and greater virtues, yet the 
religious state is more advantageous, and better adapted, 
morally speaking, for acquiring, preserving, and increas- 
ing perfection. 

Although the religious state sometimes includes the 
exercise of actions which belong to the state of “ per- 
fection to be communicated” or ‘ exercised,” these are 
done only ministerially and by delegation, and not, as 
in the episcopal state, principally, and, as it were, in 
right of that state. Hence the obligation to exercise 
such actions, and procure the salvation of souls, and 
lay down one’s own life for the sheep if need be, is far 
greater and higher in a bishop than in any simple 
religious of whatever institute ; and therefore the state 
of a bishop is the more perfect. Moreover, the bishops, 
in their own right, except in the case of privileges which 
exempt the religious from their jurisdiction, are the 
pastors and perfecters of the religious themselves, of 
whatsoever order they be; and therefore in virtue of 
this their office greater perfection is required in bishops 
than in religious as such. 
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XIX.—Is THE EpiscopaL STATE SO PERFECT THAT BY 
EMBRACING 1T A VOW TO ENTER RELIGION MAY 
BE FULFILLED ? 


A vow of religion which precedes acceptance of 
the episcopate is not thereby extinguished, nor is it 
fulfilled by elevation to the episcopate. He who by his 
own will, and without special dispensation, so assumes 
the episcopate, sins. He is bound to renunciation of 
the episcopate in order that he may fulfil his vow of 
religion; but, this vow fulfilled, he may again accept the 
episcopate, if he should be elected to it. 

A bishop cannot take the habit and profess religion 
without first renouncing his episcopate, for this is for- 
bidden, and from the nature of the case is unbecoming, 
and involves certain contradictions. ‘There is, in the 
first place, the noviciate through which he must pass 
before profession, and during this period of probation 
he must be exercised in humility. This would be un- 
becoming in the case of a bishop, and would conflict 
with his obligation of residence. ‘To retain the episco- 
pate and to profess religion involves a certain contra- 
diction. A bishop has already delivered himself to his 
church as to his spouse, and while that bond subsists 
he cannot deliver himself to a religious order. Again, 
it would be unreasonable to promise obedience to him 
whom he cannot obey by reason of his previous state, in 
which state he intends to remain. Finally, by a vow of 
poverty there is made a renunciation of all goods and of 
the free administration of them, and this is incompatible 
with his possessing and retaining his episcopate. 
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Although these two vows (of poverty and obedience) 
may remain quoad vinculum in a bishop who has 
solemnly made them before entrance on his episcopate, 
as we shall see, yet they cannot rightly be made de 
novo by one who is already a bishop, and who intends 
to retain his episcopate. - 

Since a bishop cannot resign his episcopate without 
leave of the Pontiif,a man renders himself, by acceptance 
of the episcopate, morally incapable of the religious 
state ; and therefore if he had previously made a vow 
of religion he sins mortally by accepting the episcopate 
before fulfilling his vow. 

The reason why a vow of religion is not fulfilled by 
elevation to the episcopate, which is a more perfect state 
than ‘the religious state, is because a vow of religion 
when fulfilled adds somewhat of perfection to the 
episcopal state which that state, as such, does not 
carry with it; and the religious state can consist with 
the episcopal, as appears in the case of a religious 
bishop, for he remains a true religious, and by reason of 
his religious state is bound to many works of counsel 
and perfection to which a secular bishop is not obliged. 

To the receiving of this special religious perfection 
a vow of religion obliges, and therefore a man who has 
made it is bound first to profess religion before he 
accepts the episcopate, lest he should for ever lack a 
perfection which -the episcopate cannot bestow upon 
him. Hence also if he has been made bishop before 
fulfilling his vow, he should resign his episcopate in 
order that he may become a religious. He thus fulfils 
his vow, and he is not thereby rendered incapable of 
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the perfection of the episcopal state to which he may 
afterwards ascend if he should be elected. 

Since in religion a man can more easily and more 
securely acquire his own personal perfection and daily 
increase therein, and since although as a simple reli- 
gious he will not do the more excellent works of the 
episcopate, he will yet avoid its perils, and can com- 
pensate by means of many other holy works for the 
absence of those more excellent works; if one is to lack 
one or other of these states, it is better, looking to one’s 
own salvation, to lack the episcopal than to lack the 
religious state. He need not therefore dread his ex- 
posing himself, by renunciation, to the risk of not 
being re-elected, and so losing the episcopate. 


XX.—RESIGNATION OF THE EPISCOPATE; AND PAPAL 
DISPENSATION OF A BisHor’s Vow oF RELIGION. 


A bishop, who has been confirmed in his episcopate, 
cannot, without leave of the Pope, resign 1t in order to 
fulfila previous vow of religion. ‘The reason is because, 
notwithstanding this vow, the election and collation or 
confirmation were valid, and there has thereby been 
contracted a spiritual bond between the bishop and 
his church, which bond is indissoluble without leave of 
the Pope. 

Such a vow, since it was made before the bishop’s 
subjection of himself, as he is a bishop, to the Pope, and 
before incurring the obligation of the episcopate, was 
wholly absolute and without any included condition 
depending on a superior’s consent. Hence the Pope 
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cannot take it away directly, but only by dispensation, 
and consequently only for a legitimate cause, although he 
ean hinder its execution. ‘This amounts to an indirect 
annulling, or rather suspension, of the vow. 

Hence a bishop who, in such circumstances, seeks dis- 
pensation, must narrate to the Pontiff the fact of his 
vow, for the Pontiff would not be acting voluntarily in a 
matter which was unknown to him, and he could not 
otherwise proceed with knowledge of the case. Both 
these conditions of sufficient knowledge and voluntari- 
ness of action are necessary in order to dispensation. 

As a sufficient cause for dispensation of such a vow, 
it is required that it should be for the interest of the 
church that it should not be deprived of this particular 
pastor, who is likely to be so useful to that particular 
church, that without loss to it he could not be 
changed. If this cannot be pretended, the Pontiff, if he 
has knowledge of such a vow, is bound to give leave to 
the bishop to resign his see in order that he may fulfil 
his vow. The Pontiff cannot justly refuse such leave, 
for he is dispenser of the goods of God, and therefore 
_ he is bound faithfully and prudently so to act as that 
those things which have been promised to God should 
be paid to Him without diminution and without im- 
pediment. 

A bishop who does not seek dispensation from his 
vow, but seeks leave to renounce his episcopate in order 
that he may fulfil his vow, must set before the Pontiff 
the fact of the vow, unless he can otherwise obtain 
leave. 
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XXI.—Is THE STATE oF INFERIOR PRELATES OR OF 
PariIsH PRIESTS MORE PERFECT THAN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS STATE 2 


The state of religion is, absolutely speaking, more 
perfect than that state of prelation which is beneath the 
episcopal state, or a state which is equivalent to the 
episcopal state. 

These two states may be compared in two ways—in 
their relation to individuals, and in themselves. From 
the first point of view the religious state is without 
doubt better, more perfect, and more advantageous in 
- order to purity of life and to progress in virtue and the 
Divine service, and so to the attainment of eternal life. 
The religious state is, as it were, a holocaust, by which a 
person consecrates himself and all that he has, his whole 
life and his will, to God. <A secular in cure of souls, on 
the other hand, does not so perpetually bind himself, 
neither does he consecrate himself wholly and with all 
that he has to God, but accepts only a limited and inferior 
care of souls, which he is to administer at his discretion, 
and only so long as he chooses. Again, a religious, in 
virtue of his state, professes a perfect manner of life, and 
is bound to tend always towards perfection by the exer- 
cise of no small works of charity, of religion and obedi- 
ence, and of other virtues. A parish priest, on the other 
hand, although by reason of his office there is demanded of 
him a blameless and exemplary life, is not bound as such 
to more than that common manner of good living which 
consists in observance of the precepts. In the ordinary 
state of a pastor of souls, it 1s more difficult to avoid 
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perils of sin than it is in the religious state; and the 
good works to be done by reason of his state are not so 
onerous or difficult, and do not take up the greater por- 
tion of his life, and there are found in union with them 
many human solaces which relieve the difiiculty of them. 
In the religious state, on the other hand, there is much 
oreater difficulty arising both from the excellence and 
perfection of the works demanded, and from their, as it 
were, perpetual continuance, without almost any use of 
one’s own liberty, at least so far as regards the disposition 
of mind which the obligation of that state requires. 

If, in the religious state, there is a greater facility of 
avoiding the occasions of sin, this of itself redounds in its 
favour, and increases not a little the perfection of the state. 
Further, pastors of souls enter on the religious state in 
order that they may be placed in the state of perfection, 
while religious, on the contrary, avoid the pastoral care 
in order that they may the better profess perfection. 
The religious state is matter of counsel ; not so the state 
of having cure of souls. The more voluntarily the 
religious state is entered upon, the better and more 
prudently is this done; the more under compulsion, or 
by the inducement of superiors, or from obedience to 
them, the cure of souls is undertaken, the more safely 1s 
it accepted. ; 

Hence, while the Canon Law forbids bishops to pass 
over to religion, it permits and counsels this to inferior 
pastors who desire to lead a higher life. St. Gregory 
exhorted certain monks not only to receive a cleric who 
was desirous of entering their monastery, but to influ- 
ence him by their pastoral admonitions, so that the 
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fervour of this desire should not abate in him ; and he 
adds those noteworthy words,—‘‘ He who, separating 
himself from the turbulent tumult of secular cares, seeks 
with desire of rest the port of the monastery, should not 
again be entangled with the disturbanées of ecclesias- 
tical cares.” St. Anselm also holds that secular clerics 
are not less surrounded by the perils and tempests of 
the world than are laymen, and that therefore they are 
not to be held back from the port of religion, if they are 
called thereto by the Lord. 


This comparison of the two states—of religion and 
prelation—from the first point of view, namely, in their 
relation to the individuals concerned, is most practical, 
and contributes not a little towards making a prudent 
election between them. 

A comparison from the other point of view, namely, 
of the states in themselves, is speculative rather than 
practical ; for, granted that the pastoral state is in itself 
more perfect than the state of a simple religious, its 
obligation requiring great perfection, and its works, when 
duly done, if occasion occurs, or in the absence of occa- 
sion duly prepared for, being of great merit before God, 
and perhaps of greater merit than are the ordinary works 
of a simple religious, yet, practically speaking, this con- 
dition is with difficulty and rarely fulfilled, because in 
that state the impediments to perfection are not taken 
away as they are in the religious state. 

The religious state does not in itself include any of 
those things which require perfection in inferior prelates, 
such as, for instance, the priesthood. The dignity of a 
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_ priest is greater, and demands greater sanctity than does 
the state of a simple religious lay brother. ‘Those who 
have it are, so far as it is concerned, equal to secular 
prelates, while these excel them in their office. But 
even in this perfection of office the religious state may 
have great share. It is a state of progress in the per- 
fection of charity, both towards God and towards one’s 
neighbour, and so does not terminate and rest satisfied 
in one’s own individual perfection, but contributes to- 
wards the perfection and illumination of others, and in 
virtue of perfect charity inclines towards those works of 
charity. It therefore embraces within its sphere this kind 
of perfection. Further, although prelates always excel 
in this, that they are more bound to such works ex officio 
and by a greater obligation of justece, yet this may be 
compensated in a religious both by the obligation of his 
vows of poverty and obedience, and by the greater fer- 
your of charity and the more pure intention which, in 
virtue of his state, he may and ought to have, seeking 
by means of his ministry neither temporal gain nor 
worldly honours. 


CHAPTER. IL. 


THE ESSENCE AND ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
LHE VOWS, BY WHICH IT: IS: CONSTITUIEDS ANE 
OTHER MATTERS RELATING THERETO. 


I.—Is tHE ReLicious STATE THE STATE OF ‘ PERFEC- 
TION TO BE ACQUIRED?” OR, DO THESE TWO TERMS 
SIGNIFY ONE AND THE SAME THING? WHAT ARE 
THE ENDS WHICH THE RELIGIOUS STATE PROPOSES, 
AND WHAT ARE THE MEANS WHICH IT EMPLOYS 
IN ORDER TO THESE ENDS ? 


The religious state, in the strict sense of the term, 
and in the common language of the Church, is the 
perfect state of monks or regulars who consecrate and 
give themselves wholly to God by means of vows of 
the three principal counsels of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

In a wider and more general sense the state of re- 
ligion comprehends under it other modes of living in 
which men voluntarily offer themselves to the Divine 
worship and service by binding themselves to some 
observance of the counsels. In this sense it comprehends 
not only those who are properly and completely religious, 
but also the continent (or those who, by a vow of chas- 
tity only, specially bind themselves to God), along with 
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others who not wholly but in part make the vows of 
religious. 


The state of ‘perfection to be acquired” and the 
state of “religion” are one and the same. They agree 
as regards their end and means, and differ in name only. 

The intrinsic and proximate end of the state of per- 
fection is perfection of the charity of this life, to be 
obtained by observance not of the precepts only, but of 
the counsels also. 

The extrinsic end of this state is the perfection of 
charity in heaven. 

So far as relates to these ends the state of religion 
agrees with the state of perfection, or rather 1s identified 
with that state. 

Under the perfection of charity is comprehended love 
not of God only, but also of one’s neighbour ; hence it 
is not only not in conflict with the religious state, but 
very much in accordance with it, that that state should 
be ordained not only in order to the Divine worship, but” 
also in order to the salvation of our neighbour and to 
the exercise of works of mercy. ‘This is apparent from 
the Institutes of many religious orders, and especially 
from that of the Society, with regard to which it is said 
in the bulls of Paul IIL and Julius III. that to this 
end chiefly was it instituted, that it should aim at the 
salvation of souls. 

Nor is this end foreign to the scope of one’s own 
perfection, for by means of his procuring the salvation of 
others, is that man greatly perfected who gives himself to 


such a work. Seeking thereby the Divine glory, his 
VOL. I. E 
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mercy towards his neighbour is itself a way towards 
ereater union with God. 


To this proximate end of the present life there cor- 
responds, with due proportion, the remote end of the 
perfection of charity in heaven. Although that perfec- 
tion is, absolutely speaking, the end of all Christian 
life, yet with a peculiar excellence and increase is it 
aimed at by the religious state. This abundance of 
glory Christ signified when He said to the young man 
before whom He set forth perfection and the means of 
perfection,—‘“ Thou shalt have treasure in heaven ;” 
and when again He said to His apostles,—“ Amen I 
say to you, that you who have followed Me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the seat 
of His Majesty, shall also sit on twelve seats, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel; and every one that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands for My Name’s sake, shall 
receive a hundred-fold, and shall possess life everlast- 
ing” (St. Matt. xix. 21, 28, 29). 

Although this dignity belongs to accidental glory, 
yet it is invested with a singular excellence of glory, and 
of union with God by charity. ‘The promise, as St. 
Augustine, Bede, and other Fathers expound it, is made 
to all who profess voluntary poverty. This all reli- 
gious do; and those who, not being religious, embrace 
the state of voluntary poverty, so far share in some 
degree the religious state. 

The ultimate end and, in its manner, the proper and 
peculiar end of the religious state, is the special worship 
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and glory of God. Although this ought to be the end 
also of all the faithful, yet the state of religion is insti- 
tuted in order more perfectly in a proper and special 
manner to exercise one’s self in the worship of God, 
and to ordain one’s life and actions to the Divine glory. 
Hence St. Chrysostom, in his comparison between a king 
and a monk, speaks of a religious as one who has given 
his whole life in bondage to the worship of God, and 
who has delivered himself wholly to God, and who for the 
sake of piety and the worship of God wages war with de- 
mons. St. Basil also, speaking of the religious institute, 
says that it is to have the glory of God as the end set 
before it; and again, that the proper affection or inten- 
tion of a religious should be a vehement desire of pleas- 
ing God, and that desire insatiable, stable, and constant. 

In all these ways, therefore, is the state of “ perfection 
to be acquired ” and the state of “religion” the same. 

The same is true as regards the means employed for 
obtaining the ends in both; for all are comprehended in 
that profession of the counsels which is over and above 
observance of the precepts. 


Il.—ARE THE THREE CouUNSELS OF Poverty, CHASTITY, 
AND OBEDIENCE, AND THESE ONLY, OF THE SUB- 
STANCE OR ESSENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE P—OR 
MAY THIS STATE BE CONSTITUTED IN OTHER WAYS? 


In order to the perfect religious state, or the reli- 
gious state properly so called, those three counsels are 
necessary and essential. 

We must here distinguish between perfection in itself, 
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and the state of perfection; for in order to acquire per- 
fection abstinence from riches is indeed most useful 
and morally necessary, but it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. A rich man, by making good use of his riches, 
and by doing other works of perfection, may attain 
to the degree of perfection. But in order to the 
state of perfection in its integrity, poverty 1s absolutely 
necessary, since without removal of impediments that 
state cannot exist as such, and impediments to per- 
fection are in great measure removed by poverty. Al- 
though our Lord did not, so far as He was Himself 
concerned, require any removal of impediments, yet He 
professed a life of poverty, because He willed to give us 
an example not only of perfection, but of the way 
towards it, or of the state of perfection. 

In the same way, with regard to chastity, we must again 
distinguish between perfection in itself and the state of 
perfection, and also between the degrees of necessity. 
In order to both perfection and the state of perfection, 
continence is necessary, not only from unlawful but also 
from lawful acts. Perfection chiefly consists in union with 
God and solicitude to please Him, and the conjugal state 
divides the heart, and brings with it many solicitudes of 
the world, and therefore of itself much hinders spiritual 
progress and perfection. Continence, therefore, as re- 
moving these impediments, is morally necessary for the 
acquiring of perfection. 

To the perfect state of religion continence is absolutely 
necessary, because it is of the idea of that state that 
it should be a life unencumbered and rendered easy for 
the acquiring of perfection, and consequently that it 
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should exclude all things which might notably hinder 
this, or render 1t difficult. 

There can scarcely be, morally speaking, a true pro- 
fession of poverty without continence and celibacy, since 
wedlock carries with it the solicitude of acquiring riches 
as necessary for the support of a family and the bearing 
of the burdens of matrimony, and also because fathers 
ought to lay up for their children. 

So also as regards the counsel of voluntary obedience, 
as it is distinguished from the necessary obedience which 
is due to precepts, human or divine. ‘This last does not 
fall properly and strictly under counsel, since it 1s already 
under precept. We are now speaking of that obedience 
which is offered principally to Christ, and ‘proximately 
to a man as holding his place, in order to the spiritual 
good of the soul. By reason of the natural self-love 
which hinders self-knowledge, self-judgment, self-govern- 
ment, and self-cure, the way of obedience is the safest 
towards perfection, as taking away the peril of self-will 
and self-love, and as of itself very useful towards perfec- 
tion. It is also most pleasing to God by reason both 
of the greater self-abnegation and humility which it 
requires, and the greater submission of one’s own will 
to the Divine will which it entails. 

The state of perfection demands that a man should 
be"prepared in all things to choose that which is best. 
This it is most difficult to do by one’s own choice and 
will, and much more difficult is it by one’s own will 
alone to preserve stability in such choice. It is there- 
fore necessary to set before one’s self a certain rule and 
system of operation, and this cannot be done save 
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through obedience. To do this by one’s own prudence 
would entail great peril and perpetual solicitude. As 
the vow of poverty cuts off solicitude with regard to 
one’s temporal goods, so does the vow of obedience cut 
off solicitude with regard to one’s self. 

Looking to the state of religion as existing in a com- 
munity and social life, obedience is necessary from the 
nature of the case. As a body cannot live without its 
head, so neither can a community exist without a 
governor, and a governor will be’ of no avail apart from 
obedience. | 


What is true of those three counsels separately is ’ 


true also of the three together. All are together neces- 
sary in order to the religious state. 

It is of the idea of that state that one should, for the 
sake of God, renounce all things and all created goods 
which might hinder the perfect love of God. These 
goods are either external or internal; and internal both 


as belonging to the body and as belonging to the soul. . 


By poverty, external goods are renounced; by chastity, 
ones own body; and by obedience, one’s own will. 
Again, as in order to virtue it is not sufficient to 
avoid evil, but it is necessary to do good, so in order to 
the state of perfection it is not sufficient to avoid perils 
or to take away impediments to progress in perfection 
of charity, but it is also necessary to offer one’s whole 
life to the service of God in works of perfection. By 
poverty and chastity chiefly, impediments are taken 
away, and by means of them there is promised not so 
much something to be done for the sake of God as some- 
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thing to be left undone; but by obedience a man con- 
secrates to God his will, and so consecrates the whole of 
himself to God’s perfect service. 


The three counsels of themselves suffice to the essence, 
or to constitute the substance of the religious state; for 
they suffice to remove all things which hinder the 
fervour of charity. These hindrances are chiefly three 
in number—desire of external goods, desire of the 
delights of sense, and the inordination of the human 
will; and they are removed by poverty, by chastity, and 
by obedience respectively. Again, worldly solicitude is 
also threefold, namely, for the acquisition and adminis- 
tration of external goods, for the care of one’s family, 
wife and children, and for the choice and regulation of 
one’s own actions. The first anxiety 1s removed by 
poverty, the second by chastity, and the third by 
obedience. 

Although by vows of the three counsels there is not 
formally cut off the desire of fame and honour, and 
ambition and solicitude for dignities, which are wont to 
keep the soul of man anxious and disquieted, and to 
hinder his spiritual progress, yet these are virtually, 
and, as it were, in their root, cut off by means of the 
religious state. The state of poverty is one of abjection 
and humility ; and in the state of obedience a man pro- 
fesses not to have his own will and the control of his 
own actions, and so he cannot arrogate these to himsef, 
and either be ambitious of dignities or seek human 
honours, if he lives and acts in accordance with his 
state. 
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These three counsels contain the substance of the 
religious state, as they are its primary and principal 
foundations; and to them all other counsels which are 
adapted for obtaining the end of that state may be 
reduced. ‘They virtually contain all things which are 
needed either for the removal of impediments to perfec- 
tion or in order to a perfect oblation of one’s self, and of 
all that one has, to God. Although the religious state 
does not embrace all counsels together and at once, yet 
separately, and so far as preparation of mind is con- 
cerned, it does embrace all counsels which are necessary 
or useful in order to the special end of any particular 
religious institute. 

Hence, under poverty are comprehended all counsels 
which have regard either to quality of food or raiment, 
or the necessary use of other things, or the mode of 
seeking them by begging, by labour, or by receiving 
them at the discretion of another. Under chastity are 
comprehended afflictions of the body, abstinences and 
the like; and St. Paul seems to connect with virginity 
vigils and prayers. Under obedience are comprehended 
all works of piety, religion, and charity, and whatsoever 
can contribute to the end of perfection in any particular 
institute of the religious state. The counsel of obedi- 
ence thus embraces all counsels belonging to any state, 
at least so far as one’s disposition or preparation of 
mind is concerned. 

Those who profess only one or other of the three 
principal counsels, or who profess all but in an incom- 
plete and imperfect manner, although, absolutely speak- 
ing, they are not in the state of religion, yet in a 
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manner and to a certain extent they share in that state; 
and so, although not strictly and properly, yet in a 
wide sense and by analogy, their state may be called 
religious. 

Every mode of spiritual life which is ordained towards 
acquiring perfection of charity, if it has the immutability 
which is necessary and sufficient to constitute a state, 
may and ought to be called, in a manner, a state of 
perfection. It exceeds the common state of Christian 
life, inasmuch as it observes something beyond the 
essential perfection of charity, and tends towards per- 
fection by way of the counsels, although it does not 
embrace them with entire exactness and complete- 
ness. 

Wherefore, as the state of perfection, so also the re- 
ligious state, taken in its wider sense, 1s to be distin- 
guished into the entire or perfect and the imperfect 
state, or, into the complete and the incomplete state. 
Hence some lay brothers of religious orders are com- 
monly counted as religious, although they do not take 
the three vows. So also certain women, who observe the 
state of continence, making a vow thereof, either by 
itself or along with other simple vows, are sometimes 
called religious, and are held to have something of the 
religious state, although not the perfect state of religion. 
Certain hermits also, in like manner, and many others 
who are in this imperfect state of religion, are in a 
sense religious, each in proportion as his state shares in 
the conditions of the perfect religious life. 
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IIlJ.—Is THE PERPETUAL OBLIGATION OF A VOW NECES- 
SARY IN ORDER TO THE RELIGIOUS STATE? AND 
HOW MANIFOLD SHOULD sucH A Vow BE? 


Not every mode of life has the idea or nature of a 
state, but that only which has moral and sufiicient 
ummutability by reason of some special bond. Hence, 
in order to the religious state, two things are required— 
perfection or religiosity, so to speak, in the mode of 
living; and firmness or immutability in the profession 
of that mode of life. 

What is true of states in general, of the state of per- 
fection, and of the state of prelates, is a fortiori true of 
the state of religion, which is not only a true state, but 
is a very perfect state, and therefore as such demands 
the greater firmness and stability. It concerns matter 
which is in itself very difficult, and which is of itself 
not necessary, but voluntary; and therefore it would 
easily fluctuate unless it were established or neg per- 
petual by some moral bond. 

Although chastity and poverty might in a manner be 
observed by a purpose of the will alone, apart from any 
obligation, yet obedience in matter which is not of 
precept, but voluntary, could not be exercised without 
some preceding or already existing and established bond. 
Obedience supposes a directive or even a co-active power 
of prescribing; but this there cannot be with regard to 
matter which is otherwise free from the obligation of 
precept, unless there should first have been a voluntary 
subjection. ‘The religious state, therefore, being a state 
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of voluntary obedience, cannot be constituted by a mere 
purpose only. 

If there has been no previous subjection, there will 
be a purpose rather of following the counsels of another 
person than a purpose of obeying his precepts. ‘That 
such subjection should subsist and persevere, there must 
exist some bond or obligation. 

This obligation must first and per se fall on the three 
principal counsels which are of the substance of, and 
essential to the religious state; and the obligation should. 
be indefinite or unlimited, and therefore perpetual or for 
the whole course of life. 

Lhe end of the religious state being perfection of 
charity to be obtained in this life and in the life to 
come, perpetual permanence in that state up to the end 
of this life is necessary. A perpetual obligation is 
therefore necessarily of the idea of the religious state. 

It is also of the idea and essence of this state that it 
should be confirmed by vows made to God, so that it 
should possess a proper stability. That state alone merits 
the name of Religion, which is received and approved ~ 
by the common use of the Church, and has all those 
requisites which the Church demands. Again, the very 
name of religion shows that that state alone is religious 
which is primarily and per se consecrated to God; and 
this 1t would not be by means of a promise made to man 
and not to God, and this it is only by means of a promise 
made toGod. Further, a human promise, if it is private, 
and if it can be dissolved by mutual consent of him who 
makes it and of him to whom it is made, is imperfect, 
and does not suflice in order to a proper religious and 
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ecclesiastical state, unless it is confirmed by law and 
public authority. And finally, it belongs to perfection 
not only to do a perfect work, but also to vow a perfect 
work; for counsel is given concerning both. Hence he 
who of vow does a perfect work, attains to a twofold 
perfection. 

In order to constitute the religious state, one vow, 
namely, a vow of obedience alone, even if through its in- 
tervention there should arise an obligation to poverty and 
chastity, does not suffice. The religious profession per 
se and immediately obliges to poverty and chastity inde- 
pendently of the precept of a prelate, which has force of 
obligation from the vow of obedience. ‘These two vows 
of poverty and chastity produce special effects with 
regard to the religious person, which a vow of obedience 
alone could not of itself produce. 

Those two counsels, of poverty and chastity, regarded 
by themselves, are most necessary in order to the re- 
ligious state; it therefore belongs to the entire and 
complete perfection of that state that by means of vows 
those counsels should immediately and per se receive 
stability and immutability, so that a prelate should not 
have power to make any change in them, and so that 
their observance should not depend upon his will. 

If, perchance, in the profession of any perfect re- 
ligious order express mention is made only of obedience 
according to the Rule, there is therein, however, always 
understood an implied making of the two vows of poverty 
and chastity, as contained in that Rule. 
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IV.—BESIDES THE THREE ESSENTIAL VOWS, IS IT NECESSARY 
TO THE SUBSTANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE THAT 
THERE SHOULD BE A PROMISE OR DELIVERY OF HIM- 
SELF MADE BY THE PERSON WHO EMBRACES THAT 
STATE, TO SOME MAN, OR TO SOME COMMUNITY OF 
MEN AS REPRESENTING Gop ? 


The religious state may in itself be constituted in 
two ways, either in a religious community, or in a soli- 
tary life or particular mode of living. 

According to the present practice of the Church, the 
former 1s now the only mode of the religious state. It 
is cenobitic, that is to say, the state is embraced in some 
ecclesiastical congregation or community in which, under 
one head and under some approved Rule, the religious 
profess the way of perfection. ‘This was, moreover, the 
first form of religious life as given by Christ, and 
inaugurated by His example. 

The other mede of the religious state, in a private or 
solitary life, is now but little practised in the Church. 
Not only, however, is it possible, but in the early 
ages it was far from uncommon. Virgins, who con- 
tinued to lead a private life in their own houses, made 
their profession in the hands of the bishop, and received 
from him the sacred veil. This was no mere profession 
of virginity only; they were true religious, and were 
said as such to be specially consecrated. It was the 
same in the case of men, and it is most probable that 
the practice of dedicating themselves privately and 
singly to God preceded the adoption of the cenobitic or 
common life. These anchorites existed in a true re- 
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ligious state; for, in order to satisfy the idea of the state — 


of perfection, the condition of common life is not neces- 
sary. Common life simply adds a means in order to the 
acquiring of perfection, and is, as it were, a school of 
perfection. Butaman may, while leading a private life, 
give himself to the acquiring of perfection, and embrace 
a certain firm and stable manner of life, in which, by 
the observance of the three counsels, he tends towards 
perfection, and in order to this end is firmly constituted 
under the power of another. There is, therefore, nothing 
wanting to such an one’s being truly and properly in the 
state of religion. Outside the common or cenobitic life, 
virginity may be entirely and perfectly consecrated to 
_God, and one may possess nothing by way of property, 
and have no proprietary use of anything, along with 
dependence on the leave of another. There may be also a 
vow of obedience, as, for instance, to the bishop, or to 
some one who has been invested with due power; and 
by him this vow might, if need be, be publicly and 
solemnly received. As to the approbation of the Church 
we shall see by-and-by. 


Keeping in view this distinction of these two modes of 
the religious life, we say that by means of religious vows 
a man so delwers himself to God, as in a special manner 
to transfer the dominion of himself to God; and this is 
not done save when such vows are accepted in the name 
of God by the Church. 

St. Thomas, citing St. Gregory, speaks of religious 
profession as a holocaust, in which the religious reserves 
nothing for himself, but immolates to Almighty God his 
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senses, his tongue, his life, and his substance. Other 
Fathers frequently declare that a true religious so de- 
livers himself to God as to retain no rights over himself. 
St. Basil says that one who has freely so professed him- 
self should keep himself for God, as one of those things 
which have been given to God. He speaks of religious 
profession as a covenant of delivery of one’s self entered 
into with God, transgression of which is sacrilegious ; 
and he says that the man commits a sacrilegious theft, 
who withdraws from God what has been dedicated to 
Him. St. Chrysostom argues,—‘ If the bonds of mili- 
tary service did not bind thee, who could object to thee 
the crime of desertion P’”’ All this is included in the very 
idea of bondage to God which is implied by the term 
Religion; for bondage is not constituted by mere promise, 
but by a tradition or delivery of one’s self, or transference 
of dominion over one’s self. 

The tradition or delivery of himself to God by a 
religious cannot be effected or completed save by means 
_of an acceptance on the part of God through His Church. 
The religious state being an ecclesiastical state, in order 
to this validity of the tradition, it must be accepted 
by the Church. ‘T'radition has no force or efficacy to 
transfer dominion to another, unless it is accepted by 
that other. God does not immediately and by Him- 
self directly accept any donation made to Him; hence 
acceptance must be made by the Church or by a 
minister deputed by her, and consequently the tradition 
or delivery of one’s self must be made in the hands of 
some man. Acceptance is necessary from the nature 
of the case, for donation, being a contract, cannot be 
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perfected without the consent of both donor and 
donatary. | 

There is a difference between a promise and a tradi- 
tion or a donation made to God. A promise simply 
binds the person who makes it to do what he has pro- 
mised; a tradition or donation requires acceptance by 
the other side; and the consequence of acceptance is 
acquirement of right over the thing which has been 
delivered and given, and to the use and government and 
care of that thing. 

In order to the bond of the religious state, when it 
is embraced in a religious community, besides the three 
vows made immediately to God, by which the religious 
is bound to God, it is necessary that there should be a 
special human obligation by way of reciprocal covenant, 
whereby the religious gives himself to religion, and 
is bound to religion, and whereby the religious body 
accepts his tradition or delivery of himself, and is in its 
turn bound to the religious as to a member, and to the 
support, care, and government of him in accordance 
with its institute. 

In the religious state the religious becomes a member 
of a mystical body, namely, the religious order, and this 
cannot be effected save by mutual union between the 
whole and the part. ‘This union, as it is a moral union, 
is effected by mutual obligation. As it is an actual and 
real union, the tradition must be actual and the accept- 
ance must correspond thereto. Acceptance of tradition 
in the name of God and of the whole religious order, 
binds the order to the religious who makes his delivery 
of himself. 
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The religious state, when it is embraced privately and 
apart from union with any religious community, must 
still have relation to some man, to whom the religious 
binds himself, and to whom he gives power over himself. 
This follows from the necessity of there being a vow of 
obedience, and from the fact that the power of a superior 
and the subjection or obligation of an inferior are correla- 
tives, the one of which cannot exist without the other. 


V.—Most THE VOWS BE SOLEMN VOWS IN ORDER TO 
CONSTITUTE THE RELIGIOUS STATE? 


A simple and a solemn vow agree in the common and 
essential idea of a vow. Every vow, whether simple or 
solemn, induces an obligation of religion in virtue of a 
promise made to God. ‘The transgression of either has 
essentially the same kind of wickedness. 

A solemn vow differs from a simple vow, inasmuch as 
it adds and includes something which a simple vow does 
not include. A vow is simple, and is so called, as pre- 
cisely including the essential idea of a vow, without any 
peculiar solemnity such as the solemn vow adds over 
and above the essential idea of a vow. What a solemn 
vow adds does not effect an essential difference or con- 
stitute a new species, but is something which accident- 
ally perfects the vow, and formally constitutes it in its 
idea as a solemn vow. 

Vows are sometimes called solemn in a wider and 
colloquial sense, when they are clothed with some 
accidental and extrinsic solemnity ; but they are strictly 


and properly solemn only when constituted as such by 
VOL, I. F 
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some substantial solemnity. In order that they should 
be solemn in either sense, they must be not merely 
mental, but external and visible, for what could be con- 
ceived more simple than a purely mental vow? More- 
over, a vow is not called solemn save in its relation to the 
Church, which must therefore have cognisance of it. It 
does not suffice that a vow should be external in order 
that it should be solemn, but it must be alsoin some 
way public. | 

A vow may be substantially solemn even although it 
should lack external and accidental solemnity. In order 
that a vow of religious profession should be valid and 
substantially solemn, it is required that there should be — 
present two persons, one promising or offering himself, 
and the other invested: with lawful power and accepting 
this promise or offering in the name of the Church or 
of God. This will suffice without any other external 
solemnity and without any greater publicity, when such 
conditions have not been: made necessary to the validity 
of the vow in virtue of human law. 

A vow, on the other hand, may be extérnally solemn, 
that is to say, 14 may have been made with certain rites 
and external ceremonies, and yet it may not possess sub- 
stantial solemnity. A simple vow may be made with 
external ceremony, in given words, in the hands of 
another, before many witnesses and accompanied by a 
benediction, and yet it is only accidentally solemn. 

Vows which are substantially solemn, although they 
are fitting and most becoming to entrance on the 
religious state, are nevertheless not absolutely necessary 
or essential in order to constitute that state. 
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VI.—Dors THE “SUBSTANTIAL” SOLEMNITY OF A RE- 
LIGIOUS VOW OF CHASTITY CONSIST IN ANY BENEDIC- 
TION OR CONSECRATION, OR OTHER EXTERNAL RITE ?@ 


A vow is not made substantially solemn by reason of 
any sacred benediction or consecration, for that without 
which a vow may be solemn cannot be its substantial 
solemnity, and cannot essentially belong to it. 

Express profession and solemn vows are made in 
many religious orders without any spiritual benediction 
and consecration ; as, for instance, in the Society and in 
the Order of St. Dominic. In the latter, profession is 
first made with solemn vows, and it is afterwards that 
the habits are blessed. The benediction supposes the 
solemn vow, and does not solemnise it. ‘There are 
many religious orders which have no such benediction, 
and yet their vows are in substance equally solemn with 
those of other orders. 

Again, it may be that with the same consecration 
and benediction the vows are not solemn, which shows 
that the substantial solemnity of a vow does not consist 
in consecration. The vows of scholastics and of coadju- 
tors in the Society are made with public and sufficiently 
sacred solemnity—to wit, in the hands of a superior who 
is presenting the Holy Eucharist—and yet they are 
only simple vows; and in the first days of the Society 
they did not render those who made them incapable 
of matrimony. It would be the same even if a solemn 
benediction were added, supposing the intention of the 
individual and the idea of the Institute to remain the 
same. 
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Even were the Church to ordain that simple vows 


should not be valid unless they. were made before wit- 


nesses or in the hands of a prelate, or with other similar 
external solemnities, such vows would not rise above 
the level of simple vows. 

A. vow of chastity, even if it were made with some 
special external and solemn rite ordained by the Church 
and requisite in order to its validity, could not in virtue 
of such solemnity have force to disable a person for 
matrimony unless this should have been specially ex- 
pressed and added by institution of the Church. A 
vow made in this way cannot, therefore, be substantially 
solemn in virtue of any such rite; and that whether 
the rite is called consecration, benediction, or by any 
other name whatsoever. <A vow of chastity, to be solemn 
in the strict and proper sense, must not only be valid to 
bind a man to perpetual continence, but also such as 
to disable him for matrimony. 


VII.—Dors THE SOLEMNITY OF A VOW OF CHASTITY 
CONSIST IN THE DONATION OR DELIVERY OF HIM- 
SELF WHICH THE RELIGIOUS MAKES To GOD AND 
TO THE ORDER ? 


In religious profession two things have to be con- 
sidered,—a donation which the religious makes of him- 
self to the Order when he assumes that state, and which 
the superior accepts in the name of the Order, and—the 
vow of chastity which, in itself, is not a donation, but 
a promise made to God alone. These two are distinct, 
not only in idea, but really. A donation of one’s self is 
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not the matter of the vow of chastity, nor has it for its 
object and matter one’s body in order to the observance 
of chastity, but one’s self in order to the service and sub- 
jection of religion. Thetwo are mutually separable, for 
such a donation may be made by itself apart from any 
vow of chastity; and, on the other hand, a vow of 
chastity may be made, and that even in the hands of a 
prelate and with external solemnity, apart from any 
other donation. Those two things, which are really 
distinct, are now made together in religious profession, 
and are morally conjoined in order thereto. 

There may be a simple vow of chastity, which is 
purely a promise, and has no tradition annexed to it. 
The two acts, of promising and of delivering the thing 
promised, are not in themselves or necessarily conjoined, 
but may be separated at will. We often give what we 
have never promised; and we may promise what we 
never, or what we do not immediately give. A promise 
has regard to the future ; tradition or delivery is in the 
present. If there is sometimes made a present donation 
of a thing along with a promise, there is not thereby 
promised the thing which has been already given, which 
would be absurd; but there is promised either the fruit 
of the thing, or the observance of the donation, or the 
hke. ‘There may therefore be made a simple promise of 
chastity, which is neither a tradition or delivery of the 
body, nor has a tradition conjoined with it. 

A simple vow of chastity made to God alone cannot 
have annexed to it a tradition of one’s body made im- 
mediately to God alone. Although a man promises his 
goods to God for His service with a will and deliberate 
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intention of delivering them to God henceforth and at 
once, yet so long as he does not hand them over to the 
Church or to the poor, or expend them on other pious 
works, he does not renounce his dominion over them. 
If he did, they would remain under the sole dominion 
of God, which is absurd; for God does not accept im- 
mediately and by Himself any donation made to Him, 
and so does not acquire any special right or dominion 
over and above that general right and dominion which is 
His as He is the one Creator. In accepting He employs 
the intervention of second causes, such as His ministers, 
who are the administrators of His goods, and accept and 
use these for Him; otherwise it would follow that any 
one, who had come to knowledge of such a donation, 
might possess, himself of the goods, as belonging to no 
one, without injustice towards their former owner. ‘he 
owner also, even if he had made no proper vow or pro- 
mise to God, but had the intention of giving the goods 
to God, would remain bound of justice not to retain the 
goods, and he could not without injustice to God give 
them to another; nor would this second donation be valid; 
nay, he could not at his own discretion apply them to 
this or that pious work, if from the beginning he had 
not by the same internal intention wherewith he had 
given the goods to God, reserved to himself this right ; 
for after goods have passed to the dominion of God, no 
private person is the dispenser of them, but only the Pope 
or the Bishop, asthe Vicar of God. He would be bound 
therefore to deliver them to the pastors of the Church in 
order that they might expend them at their discretion for 
the service of God. All which is incredible and absurd. 
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If one has a purpose of giving to God the labour of 
a day, either by way of pilgrimage, or by way of work, 
for the building of a church, but without a promise or 
proper vow, and only by way of donation giving this to 
God as if he gave Him the fruit of a tree, he will not by 
his failing so to do commit a sin of ¢njustice. This is a 
sign that he had not transferred to God the dominion 
of such actions, or a right equivalent to dominion. 

In the Sacred Scriptures we do not read of any other 
way in which a man obliges himself to God, save that of 
a vow or a promise, which, as made to God, comes to 
the same thing. Nor do we read of any other kind 
of covenant made immediately between God and man, 
besides such a one as is made either by means of a pre- 
cept and promise on the part of God, or by means of a 
vow and promise on the part of man. 

What is in this matter true of external goods is true 
also of one’s own body. Although a man may have an 
interior purpose of delivering his body to God for His 
‘special service, he does not thereby lose his dominion 
over his body or impose on himself a new obligation, 
especially with regard to the observance of chastity, if 
he has not vowed it. The same is true with regard to 
an intention of giving one’s self to God for the sake of 
obedience; it is only a good purpose, which of itself 
does not induce obligation. 

We must here recall the difference between a promise 
and a donation. <A promise is, as it were, a particular 
law which a man imposes on himself, and therefore it can 
be made immediately to God, because it has its effect im- 
mediately on the person making it, whom it specially 
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obliges to the worship of God. Of this obligation aman 
is capable, and God also accepts such a promise, since 1t 
pertains to his service, and since that a man should be so 
bound is good. But a donation does not of itself and 
immediately oblige the giver, nor is 1t in him that it pro- 
duces its own proper effect, but in the person to whom it 
ismade. To that person it transfers the dominion of the 
thing given, so that the giver is deprived thereof, and 
consequently is bound not to act contrary to his donation. 
Hence it is that a man cannot give anything immediately 
to God, for God is not capable of private and imperfect 
dominion such as man may acquire, and man cannot give 
a dominion more perfect than that which he himself 
possesses. Again, dominion is ordained in order to use 
and government, otherwise it would be possessed in vain. 
But God does not take upon Himself a peculiar use 
and government of anything, by way of proximate and 
particular cause, but wills that particular goods should 
be administered and governed through second causes, 


even if they are given for His service. He does not. 


therefore accept or take the particular dominion of any- 
thing by Himself; but if anything is given to Him or 
for His service, He wills it to be given to His ministers, 
in order that by them in His name it may be accepted 
and administered. A donation made otherwise is null 
and made in vain, as foreign to the ordinary providence 
of God. 

This is signified by the words of the psaim, which 
says—“I will not take calves out of thy house, nor he- 
goats out of thy flocks, . . . for the world is Mine, and 
the fulness thereof;”? and nevertheless concludes—‘“ Offer 
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to God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows to the 
Most High” (Ps. xlix. 9, 12, 14). 

A simple vow of chastity is a promise standing by 
itself alone without any tradition or delivery of himself 
by the person, while a solemn vow of chastity has 
always a tradition attached to it, which is made not 
immediately to God, but to Him through the inter- 
vention of His ministers, by whom it is also accepted. 
What is so delivered to God remains under their care 
and government, and by means of the tradition or de- 
livery of it to them they acquire for God a new right | 
to it. 

Tradition is not, however, of itself sufficient to render 
a vow of chastity solemn; for such a vow might be 
made along with a tradition to the service of God, which 
tradition might be accepted by man in the name of 
God, and nevertheless the vow might not be solemn, but 
remain simple. ‘Tradition is required in order to the 
solemnity of a vow of chastity, but it does not of itself 
suffice. 


VIII. WHat IS LACKING TO THE SIMPLE VOWS OF THE 
SOCIETY, SO THAT THEY ARE NOT SOLEMN? 


This is lacking, that they do not disable a person 
absolutely and perpetually for matrimony, but disable 
only so long as they endure. They have not absolutely 
perpetual duration, because they are not annexed to a 
profession which is perpetual on both sides, but to a 
tradition which is dissoluble by repudiation of the ac- 
-eepter. As the dissolubility of these vows arises from the 
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special institution of the Church, so in other religious 
orders it is from the positive law of the Church that 
profession, when accepted, derives indissolubility. What- 
ever is of solemnity in the vows of the professed, and 
is lacking in the simple vows of the Society, springs 
from ecclesiastical law, and is superadded to tradition 
and the vows. 


[X.—RELIGIOUS TRADITION DOES NOT OF NATURAL LAW 
ALONE INVALIDATE SUBSEQUENT MATRIMONY. 


No tradition of one’s self, without a vow of chastity 
or the intervention of a law of the Church, invalidates 
matrimony. 

Even along with a vow of chastity, but without the 
other substantial vows of religion, tradition of one’s 
self would not make that vow solemn, or disable a 
person for matrimony; much less would it disable him 
if it stood by itself alone. 

Tradition by itself, apart and as distinct from a vow 
of chastity, does not bind to the observance of chastity, 
and therefore cannot of itself intrinsically hinder the 
validity of matrimony. 

The power of entering on the married state is in such 
wise natural, and given for the common good of all 
mankind, that although a man may by his own will 


alone bind himself to God not to use this power, yet he — 


cannot wholly deprive himself of it, and render himself 
ancapable of matrimony by his own private authority 


alone, apart from the intervention of public authority: © 
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The right to marry is more a public right of all man- 
kind than a private right of the individual, since it is 
ordained for the preservation of the species. Although, 
therefore, a man may, at his discretion, not use that 
right and power, yet he cannot wholly deprive himself 
of the power save by aid of the public authority. In 
order to this, an exercise of the supernatural power 
which has been bestowed upon the Church is necessary ; 
since natural human power could not introduce a servi- 
tude which should take from a man his natural liberty 
and power to contract the bond of matrimony. 


X.—THE SOLEMNITY OF A VOW OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY, 
AND ITS ORIGIN. 


The substantial solemnity of a vow of religious 
chastity is none other than its moral efficacy to perpetu- 
ally disable a person from contracting valid matrimony. 
This is the primary difference between it and a simple 
vow. Without this disabling efficacy a vow of chastity 
will not be solemn; with this it cannot be otherwise 
than solemn. 

This disabling efficacy is to be attributed to the vow 
of chastity rather than to the religious tradition, re- 
garded as it is an action and donation distinct from the 
promise in which the vow consists. ‘The prohibition to 
marry follows not from the tradition but from the 
vow, and therefore so does also the invalidation of the 
matrimony. 
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XI.—TRANSFORMATION OF VOWS FROM SOLEMN INTO. 
SIMPLE; AND FROM SIMPLE INTO SOLEMN. 


The same vow, remaining in itself unchanged, may 
become from being solemn a simple vow, and from being 
simple a solemn vow, independently of the will of the 
person making it. The solemnity depends on the inter- 
vention of a law of the Church, which law (although, so 
far as disability for matrimony is concerned, 1¢ supposes 
in the religious the will to live in a particular religious 
Institute which has been approved by the Church) does 
not, as regards its duration, or its abrogation, or its 
effects, depend on the will or intention of the person who 
makes the vow. 

The solemnity, therefore, of a vow, or its power to 
disable, springs chiefly from this law; and although it 
may be said to exist morally in the vow, yet it does not 
in reality add to it save an extrinsic denomination; and 
so without intrinsic change of the vow or in the per- 
son making it the solemnity may be taken away by 
abrogation of the law. 

For the same reason a simple vow may become 
solemn, apart from any new will or intention on the 
part of him who made it. 

This, for instance, might be the case with regard to 
the simple vows of scholastics in the Society. In the 
beginning of the Society these vows were simple on two 
grounds; first, because they did not render persons in- 
capable of matrimony ; and secondly, because they were 
not annexed to a tradition which was absolutely per- 
petual and indissoluble on both sides, but to a tradition 
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which was perpetual and indissoluble only on the 
side of the religious, power remaining in the Society to 
dissolve the bond and to dismiss the religious for just 
causes. As regards the first ground of simplicity, the 
simplicity of these vows of chastity has been, so to speak, 
diminished ; since they now render persons incapable of 
matrimony so long as they endure. This they do in 
virtue of the bull of Pope Gregory XIII., “ Ascendente 
Domino,” which, as soon as uttered, had effect not only 
on those who should thereafter make such vows, but 
also on those religious who had up to that date been free 
from this matrimonial impediment; as is manifest from 
the tenor of the bull. As regards the second ground of 
simplicity, it also might at any time be taken away by 
the Pontiff by means of a law depriving the Society of its 
power of dismissing those who after their two years of 
probation had lawfully made their vows. 

There is no doubt that the Pontiff possesses this power, 
because the vows are themselves perpetual, and they 
are taken as such by the religious, and the tradition to 
which they are annexed is, on the part of the religious, 
irrevocable ; and therefore the Pontiff might make ac- 
ceptance irrevocable on the part of the Society in virtue 
of his power as its supreme Pastor and Legislator. There 
would then be completed in the vow of chastity the idea 
of a solemn vow, for it would then possess all the neces- 
sary conditions which such a,vow demands. 

In the same way and on the other hand, if the Pon- 
tiff were at any time to alter the law of other religious 
orders and to ordain that they should all be at liberty 
to dismiss religious on account of incorrigible crimes, 
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even those who were already professed, and to dismiss 
them free from the bond of profession and from all the 
vows, the vows that had previously been solemn would 
thereupon cease to be solemn, since from that date they 
would not be absolutely perpetual, but perpetual only 
under condition. 


XIJl. —Or WHAT NATURE IS THE SOLEMNITY OF A 
VOW OF POVERTY ? AND WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN ? 


A vow of poverty is, as we have seen, one of the 
essentials of the religious state ; and it may also be either 
a simple or a solemn vow. 

The vow is semple when there is made to God a mere 
promise of the observance of poverty by the abdication 
of the dominion or ownership of all temporal goods and 
of the use of them as one’s own property. Such a vow 
is simple, since to the promise made to God there is 
nothing added which should either induce a special 
obligation or produce any peculiar moral effect. As 
with regard to a vow of chastity, so with regard to a 
vow of poverty; it may be made privately or publicly, 
without external solemnity or along with such solem- 
nity, and nevertheless remain a simple vow. if the 
solemnity is only accidental. 

That it may be also solemn is not less certain, but it 
is not solemnised save in a religious state which has been 
approved by the Church, and in which state there is 
rigorous profession, that is to say, profession with a bond 
which is indissoluble on both sides; on the side of the 
religious and on the side of the order, by the tradition or 
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delivery of himself by the one and the irrevocable ac- 
ceptance of this tradition by the other. 

A simple and a solemn vow of poverty agree in the 
essential idea of a vow. ‘They agree also as regards 
their matter, although with a certain difference. A 
simple vow may be particular only, that 1s to say, it may 
concern some and not all temporal goods. One might 
vow not to have property save up to a certain amount, 
or not to possess real property, or the like; while a 
solemn vow of poverty must be entire, namely, not to 
possess anything whatsoever as property, whether as 
regards dominion, or as regards usufruct, or as regards 
even the use of it asif it wereone’s own. A simple vow 
may, however, of course, although it need not, cover the 
whole matter of poverty. 

Simple and solemn vows of poverty are distinguished 
from each other by their effects, just as simple and 
solemn vows of chastity are so distinguished. 

A solemn .vow of poverty not only obliges one not 
to possess temporal goods as one’s property, but it also 
renders a person perpetually incapable of proprietor- 
ship and dominion, and consequently renders him 
incapable of entering on any inheritance whatsoever ; 
and, as soon as the vow is taken, it by its own force and 
upso facto excludes dominion of those goods which he 
previously possessed. A simple vow of poverty does 
-not as such produce these effects. As a solemn vow of 
religious chastity destroys previous matrimony ratum 
non consummatum, and invalidates all subsequent matvri- 
mony, so does a solemn vow of poverty exclude all 
previous dominion, if there was any such, and it hinders 
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all acquisition of dominion in the future. Conse- 
quently, also, as one can bestow or validly alienate by 
his own authority and will. that only which is his own 
property and of which he is owner and master, a solemn 
vow invalidates all bestowals and alienations. 

This disability must be perpetual, absolutely and 
morally, in virtue of the state; for there might exist 
a simple vow of poverty which should produce those 
effects so long as it lasted, as in fact there is in the 
Society. Since such a vow does not induce an absolutely 
perpetual incapacity, but one which is dependent on the 
will of superiors who can dissolve the bond, and set the 
subject free from his obligation and leave him capable 
of possessing, such a vow is not solemn. A vow is 
solemn not because it has disabling effects, but because 
it has power to produce them. 

A solemn vow has disabling force not from natural 
or divine law, or as ib 1s a vow, nor yet from the tradi- 
tion to which it is annexed, but from the institution 
of the Church. A vow of poverty, however solemn, 
cannot, by reason of its being a promise, induce dis- 
ability to acquire and possess, without the aid of law; 
for a man can always change his purpose, and his later 
will remains always efficacious as against his former 
will, which had not the effect of donation and trans- 
ference of dominion. As present matrimony with one 
person is valid as against past espousals contracted with 
another, so present acceptance is valid as against past 
renunciation made merely by way of promise, even if 
the promise should have been made under oath; al- 
though there would of course be sin in either case. 
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Tradition, of itself and intrinsically, and in virtue of 
the religious state, requires at most that the religious 
should deliver his person wholly to the Order and to its 
service, and with this donation there is not necessarily 
conjoined renunciation of dominion and proprietorship 
of all temporal goods, nor an obligation of not possessing 
them, unless to this tradition a vow of poverty has been 
annexed. It is not of the idea of this tradition, as 
such, that along with the person, his goods and rights, 
present and future, should pass to the monastery or 
religious body. 

In those religious institutes in which the Order 
succeeds to the goods and rights of the religious, this 
succession arises from human institution, and does not 
spring from the intrinsic nature of religious tradition ; 
and in these Orders the institute may be altered, the 
religious tradition remaining as before with regard to all 
that relates to the person. 

In the Society, after the two years of probation, there 
is made a vow of poverty along with a true and perfect 
tradition of one’s self, and nevertheless the person is not 
rendered incapable of acquiring and retaining dominion 
of goods; and therefore that vow of poverty is only simple. 
Religious tradition does not suffice to solemnise the vow, 
or to render the person incapable of dominion. AI- 
though colleges and noviciates of the Society are capable 
of receiving rents and possessing real property, yet 
those who give themselves to the Society and make their 
vows in it, do not thereby transfer to it any right to 
their goods, in virtue of their incorporation with it. 


When this, therefore, takes place in other religious 
Raitt 1, G 
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Orders, it does not arise from the nature of the case, but 
springs from positive law. Moreover, the vows of 
Formed Coadjutors of the Society are simple, and by 
them, or by the tradition to which they are annexed, no 
right to the goods or inheritance of such coadjutors 
is acquired by the Society, and nevertheless they are 
rendered incapable of the dominion of temporal goods. 
This is an effect, therefore, of a special institute in 
virtue of its approbation by the Church. | 


XII].—Or wHatT NATURE IS THE SOLEMNITY OF A VOW 
OF OBEDIENCE? OR OF OTHER SOLEMN VOWS, IF SUCH 
THERE ARE? AND WHENCE HAS THIS SOLEMNITY ITS 
ORIGIN P 


The third of the vows which are essential to religion 
is the vow of obedience,—that is, of obeying a man as 
holding the place of God, and this not only in things 
necessary as of precept apart from vow, but in matters 
also of counsel and supererogation. 

The peculiar moral effect which distinguishes a 
solemn from a simple vow of obedience, and which a 
simple vow cannot produce, is that it so subjects the 
will of the religious to his superior that without his 
superiors consent that will is inefticacious to the con- 
tracting of any civil or natural obligation, whether by 
way of contract or in any other way. 

A simple vow of obedience does not produce this 
effect in virtue of its own natural obligation alone. It 
only induces the simple obligation of a promise to obey 
the superior. This is not sufficient to invalidate one’s 
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purpose of binding one’s self to another in matters 
which are not to the prejudice of the previous vow, or 
at variance with the Rule or the right which has been 
acquired by the Order or its superior. A vow of obedience 
does not of itself oblige one not to make any promise 
with regard to a lawful matter which is not prohibited 
by the Rule or by the superior. Such a promise will be 
valid. 

The effect of invalidation therefore arises from a 
solemnity added to the vow; or rather, this force and 
efficacy annexed to the vow constitutes and is its 
solemnity. ‘This moral effect on the religious of inability 
firmly and irrevocably to bind himself without the con- 
sent of his superior, springs from his vow of obedience ; 
and since it does not do so by reason of the promise 
alone, it does so by reason of its solemnity. 

A simple promise of obedience of itself does not 
induce so great a subjection, subordination, and depend- 
ence on the part of the religious, nor does it give so great 
a power to him to whom obedience is promised. It gives 
the superior the power only of prescribing, and imposes 
on his subject the obligation of obeying in those things 
which have been prescribed within the limits of the 
matter of the vow or promise. ‘lhe power of invalidating 
every obligation of the subject is far greater, and is not 
of itself annexed to the power of prescribing. It does 
not therefore follow from a simple vow of obedience. It 
belongs to a peculiar property, from which a vow derives 
this efficacy, and in this property consists the solemnity 
of the vow. 

Lhe power of superiors to invalidate the obligations of 
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their subjects springs from the dominative power which 
they possess over them. This dominative power they 
do not derive from the vow of obedience, which is not 
a donation but a promise, but from the tradition to 
which it is annexed. The addition of the vow would 
not, however, be superfluous, even if in virtue of the 
tradition the religious were no longer sui juris or his 
own master, but bound to obey him to whom he has 
delivered himself; since the tradition is specially conse- 
crated to God by the vow, and elevated so as to be, as 
it were, a spiritual holocaust offered to God. It 1s, 
moreover, confirmed by the vow, which adds to it a 
special obligation of fidelity due to God, which the 
tradition of itself does not induce. 

The vow of obedience, however, is not solemnised 
formally by the tradition which it confirms any more 
than are the other vows, as we have seen. Even as 
confirmed by a vow of obedience, religious tradition has 
not, in virtue of the law of nature and without the 
aid of Canon Law, force so to subject the will of the 
religious to the will of his superior that he should be 
rendered impotent validly and firmly to bind himself 
without the consent of his superior. 

A man cannot deprive himself of his power of firmly 
obliging himself to those things which he can justly 
and rightly do, by depriving himself at his own discre- 
tion and by his own authority of the dominion of his 
will and transferring it to another. For this there is 
required the intervention and aid of the public authority 
of ecclesiastical Jaw. 

The Church never attributed the disabling force of a 
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solemn vow of obedience to the vow alone and as separate 
from the tradition, or to the tradition alone and taken 
by itself, but to the tradition as confirmed by the vow of 
obedience, and principally by reason of the vow. ‘The 
vow has not disabling efficacy, and consequently has not 
solemnity, unless it supposes religious tradition and falls 
upon that tradition ; but to the tradition itself, apart from 
the vow, this efficacy does not belong. In religious pro- 
fession the tradition is, as it were, the matter, and the 
vow the form, which not only confirms the obligation of 
obedience, but completes it, and specially consecrates it 
to God; and therefore to the vow is principally attri- 
buted the abnegation of the will, the disabling efficacy, 
and consequently the solemnity. 

The whole solemnity of the vow of obedience does not 
consist in the property of disabling efficacy alone, taken 
nakedly and by itself, but includes or supposes a tradition 
which is absolutely perpetual, with a bond and obliga- 
tion which is irrevocable on both sides, on the part of 
the Order as well as on the part of the religious. There- 
fore not every vow which has disabling efficacy is solemn; 
but that disabling vow is alone solemn which is also 
absolutely perpetual. 

According to the common and ancient usage of the 
Church and the ordinary law it is only the three vows 
of chastity, poverty, and obedience that are wont to be 
solemnised ; and these essential vows of religion are also 
not solemnised save when taken together, for none of 
them are solemnised save in religious profession, and 
that cannot be valid without those three vows. We 
speak here as to matters of fact, not as to what is 
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possible with regard to the solemnisation of other 
Vows. 

The fourth vow of special obedience to the Supreme 
Pontiff, with regard to the missions, which is taken in 
solemn profession in the Society, is called solemn, both 
in the Constitutions and in the Bulls; but wherein its 
solemnity consists will be considered in its own place. 


XIV.—Is THE SOLEMNITY OF THE THREE ESSENTIAL 
VOWS OF THE SUBSTANCE AND ESSENCE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS STATE 2 7 


A true religious state can be constituted without 
solemn vows, and by means of simple vows; and there- 
fore the solemnity of the vows is not of the essence of 
the religious state. 

The solemnity of the vows being of human or ecclesi- 
astical Jaw might by the same law be taken away, and 
nevertheless the divine institution would remain entire. 
If Christ instituted the*religious state, He instituted 
whatever is of its essence ; and consequently whatsoever 
is of the institution of the Church only is not of the 
essence of that state. 

Gregory XIII., condemning those who supposed that 
those religious of the Society who do not make solemn 
vows are not constituted in a true religious state, says 
that they did so “ not considering that the solemnity of 
avow has been introduced by constitution of the Church 
alone.” 

‘The two conditions which are necessary to solemnity 
—the absolute and irrevocable tradition, and the dis- 
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abling force which we have considered—are neither of 
them of the essence of the religious state ; and so neither 
is solemnity itself of the essence of that state. 

There is nothing unjust in an Order not absolutely 
binding itself to the religious as the religious does to it, 
for there is nothing against the law of nature in a dona- 
tary accepting a donation under condition that he may 
relinquish it if he pleases. The contract 1s voluntary on 
both sides, and so it is open to either side to impose 
conditions. Again, the benefit which the Order confers 
on the religious by accepting his tradition of himself is 
greater than the advantage which it derives therefrom. 
And farther, in religion the common good has to be 
regarded, and therefore it is not against natural justice 
that the religious should absolutely deliver himself in 
perpetuity and deprive himself of his liberty to recall his 
donation, and that the Order should not absolutely, but 
with some limitation or condition, accept the same, 
reserving power to dismiss the religious and set him 
free, should this be considered to be for the common 
good in accordance with the rules of prudence. 

Looking to the general idea of the religious state, 
there is in such a contract sufficient stability or per- 
petuity, for on the part of the religious the stability is 
absolute and on the part of the Order itis moral; and this 
measure of stability is as much as is expedient for the 
common good in such a manner of life. 

Further, considering the particular idea of the re- 
ligious state, as it is a state of perfection or as it tends 
towards perfection, this condition, or the liberty which 
remains with the Order, does not hinder perfection, but 
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may rather aid towards it and render a man more 
solicitous for the attainment of perfection, lest through 
his own fault he should be expelled from the Order. 

To essentially constitute the religious state two 
thing's are necessary and suffice—suflicient stability and 
sufficient removal of impediments to perfection, along 
with sufficient means for the attainment of it. Both 
are afforded by simple vows, sufficiently approved and 
admitted by the Church. If all the vows, especially 
that of obedience, are perfectly observed, simple vows 
will not less exactly take away all impediments to per- 
fection than would solemn vows; while if the vows are 
not observed, they would not, even if they were solemn, 
contribute to the removal of impediments to perfection. 


XV.—Is THE APPROBATION OF THE CHURCH NECESSARY 
IN ORDER TO CONSTITUTE A TRUE RELIGIOUS 
STATE P 


According to the present law and usage of the 
Church there cannot be a true religious state save in a 
religious body which has been approved by the Church. 
The approbation of the Church includes two things, one 
of which beiongs to the intellect or proceeds from a 
judgment thereof, while the other is more properly an 
operation of the will. To approve a religious community 
in the first way, is, after sufficient examination, in- 
ternally to judge, and externally authoritatively to de- 
clare, that its mode of life is holy, free from all error 
and superstition, that in its end and in its means 
thereto it tends towards perfection, and that it is there- 
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fore meet for erection and consecration to the religious 
state. By such approbation nothing is conferred on 
the institute, but what it possesses is made known. To 
approve in the second way is, as it were, eflicaciously to 
create or erect such a community of persons into an 
ecclesiastical and truly religious state ; and this is done 
immediately by the efficacious will of him who approves 
it. This morally confers on such a congregation what- 
soever can be conferred on the part of him who approves 
it, in order to its being a true religious state—such as 
the power to admit to this state those whom God has 
called, to frame statutes, to elect superiors, to enjoy the 
privileges of ecclesiastical persons, and the lke. 

As a prelude to the institution of a religious Order 
which professes a mode of life in community, as a 
society or congregation, and which is proposed to the 
whole Church, the judicial approbation of the Church, 
or that approbation whick belongs to the intellect, is 
necessary. ‘This is manifest, for an Order cannot 
prudently be practically approved by the will, and pro- 
posed to the Church as a true state of “ perfection to be 
acquired,’ unless there should first have been made by 
the Church a judgment with regard to its utility. It is 
also necessary that this judgment should be public and 
authoritative, since the Order is proposed to the Uni- 
versal Church as a system to be imitated or embraced 
and followed. It is to this approbation that the Doctors 
chiefly refer when they say that the Pontiff cannot err 
in approving a religious body, that is to say, in authori- 
tatively declaring that its manner of life is good and 
holy, and a fitting way towards the acquirement of per- 
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fection; for vows made in such an Order would be 
pernicious to the Church in the matter of morals. 

This approbation is, as it were, a canonisation, by 
which the institute is publicly and authoritatively set 
forth as holy ; just as the canonisation of a person is a 
public and authoritative testimony of the Church to the 
truth of his sanctity and the reality of his glory. If, 
in order that the saints may be worshipped publicly and 
universally without peril of error or superstition, appro- 
bation of their sanctity by a public judgment of the 
Church declarative thereof is necessary, not less neces- 
sary is it that there should be similar approbation of a 
congregation and mode of life which is proposed to the 
Universal Church as holy and as useful for the attain- 
ment of perfection. 

This necessity does not arise from Canon Law 
alone, but is founded also in natural law. A religious 
body with a common mode of life cannot be instituted 
with the substantial vows of the religious state alone, 
without the addition of certain observances, which give 
to it its special character; for otherwise there would be 
no distinctive difference between religious bodies, and in 
that case there should exist no variety of Orders. But 
in what is added by merely human action peril of error is 
imminent, and therefore to avoid this the authoritative 
approbation of the Church is necessary. If the institu- 
tions spread, and propagation of religious bodies were 
free to private individuals, it might easily occur that 
many errors should be introduced, and the faithful 
would be deceived into taking a mode of hfe which was 
either prejudicial to salvation or a hindrance to per- 
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fection, or which was at least in no way an aid thereto, 
for a true and useful state of perfection, and this would 
be to the grievous damage of the Church. 

It so happened in the time of Innocent ITI., for certain 
heretics, who were called Poor Men of Lyons, or Wal- 
denses, invented a superstitious mode of life, and en- 
deavoured to introduce it as a religious state. Innocent 
decreed that no religious Order should for the future be 
erected without the approbation of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Observe a difference between this necessity or obligation 
as it existed before and after this ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tion. Before it, one would not have sinned who by his 
own will and prudent judgment should have founded a 
mode of religious living, and who, judging it to be good 
and useful towards perfection, should have erected it, and 
received associates who along with him should profess 
it. It would, nevertheless, have even then appertained 
to the care of the prelates of the Church not to allow its 
introduction, and especially its extension and propaga- 
tion, until it had been examined and approved by them. 
This isin itself necessary in order to the good govern- 
ment of the Church; and therefore power is not wanting 
to its prelates to prohibit such modes of life as have 
not been examined and approved by the Church, that is, 
by its pastors. 

Approbation in some fashion was always, and from 
the beginning of the Church of Christ, necessary in 
order to the introduction of a new religious community. 
There are two ways in which a religious body may be 
introduced into the Universal Church. One is when the ~ 
body is from the first instituted for the Universal 
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Church, so as to spread itseif throughout the whole 
Church, preserving the special unity of a mystical body, 
with a mutual bond of union of its members under one 
common head or governor. This mode was not common 
in the more ancient Orders, but obtained afterwards and 
chiefly in the times of the Mendicant Orders. 

An Order of such a kind, and its institution, demands, 
as it were, of its own nature, the wniversal approbation 
of the Church, because the character of an Order which 
is SO universal is of interest to the whole Church. Its 
approbation consequently belonged to the Supreme 
Pontiff, to whom belongs the care of the Universal 
Church. Supposing his dignity and its obligations, 
reason itself demands that without his knowledge and 
approbation no mode of life should be introduced or 
instituted for the Universal Church. 

The older religious bodies, however, before the time 
of Innocent III., had another mode of origin and propa- 
gation. At the first their institution was not general - 
for the Universal Church, or they were not propagated 
by way of one body-politic under one head; but a reli- 
gious body began in one particular monastery, and was 
not seldom confined to it. Sometimes the monasteries 
were multiplied, either by way of imitation and example, 
or by the diligence of the first monks, who were also 
sometimes invited by other princes and peoples. In this 
way the Orders of St. Basil and St. Augustine, and 
especially that of St. Benedict, seem to have spread. 
Although the monasteries were not united under one 
head and supreme governor, and therefore did not 
properly form one religious body, yet by reason of their — 
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agreement with regard to Rule, and their emanation from 
one common parent, they were held to form one family. 

In those times the approbation of a religious body 
was not universal from the first, nor was it bestowed 
immediately by the Supreme Pontiff. The initiative 
belonged to the bishop in whose diocese the first monas- _ 
tery arose; and if a similar one was to be erected in 
another diocese, its approbation belonged to the bishop 
of that diocese. The latter was not bound to follow the 
judgment of the former, since the former was not in this 
matter his superior, nor was his approbation, so to 
speak, canonical—that is, universal. In this way it 
went on until the approbation of the religious body 
became so general that it was held as approved by the 
tacit consent of the Universal Church. This again was 
consummated by the zpso facto or tacit approval of the 
Roman Pontiff. The way in which the more ancient 
religious orders thus merited and obtained approbation 
was similar to that in which the saints in ancient times 
obtained canonisation. 

But besides speculative approbation, by which the 
excellence and usefulness of a religious body is de- 
clared, there is also necessary in order to its institution 
and erection a practical approbation, by which there 
is given to a congregation or its prelates power to 
accept and receive in the name of Christ, and to con- 
stitute in a true religious state, those persons who wish 
to profess its mode of life. There is, therefore, a wide 
distinction between a judgment with regard to the 
excellence of an institute, and leave and power to erect 
that institute. 
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XVI.—CAN A MAN BE CONSTITUTED A TRUE RELIGIOUS 
SAVE IN AN APPROVED COMMUNITY ? 


In no community which is not approved as a religious 
_ body can a man be constituted atrue religious. In order 
to a true religious state, the three vows made immediately 
to God, and invisibly, so to speak, accepted by Him, do 
not suffice. It is necessary that they should be made 
in the hands of some one who, in the place of God, can 
visibly accept them, and can consequently incorporate 
the person into an ecclesiastical and religious body. 


Gregory XIII., in his Bull of Confirmation of the In- — 


stitute of the Society, speaking of those who in the 
Society are constituted truly and properly religious by 
means of simple vows, says—“‘ Because by them they 
dedicate and actually deliver themselves to the Society, 
and are admitted by the Apostolic See itself (that is, by 
its authority and through ministers deputed by it), and 
are incorporated into the Society.” 

No one can be a true religious of any religious body 
unless he has been made a member thereof; but he is not 
made a member thereof by his vows unless these are 
accepted and he is incorporated by the body into itself. 
This cannot be done by private and without public 
power, and this power does not now exist in any congrega- 
tion which has not been approved by the Church; for it 
must emanate principally from the Holy See, by which 
Gregory speaks of religious as admitted. 

The reason is because the power of dispensing and 
disposing those things which belong to God in the 
Church principally resides in the Pontiff, as in the 
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Supreme Vicar of God, and this power includes the 
admission of vows in the name of God in the public 
forum of the Church. The Pontiff is, moreover, the 
Supreme Prelate of every religious Order, without whose 
authority no one can be incorporated into any Order. 
Since the date of the prohibition of Innocent IIL, 
such power cannot exist 1n any community which is not 
approved ; since the Pontiff does not communicate it to 
a community which he does not will to possess the 
character of a religious state. His prohibition has the 
effect and force of invalidation. 

Religious communities cannot be considered as if they 
were merely bodies-politic; in which the wills of the 
contracting parties, with their natural power of mutval 
obligation, would suffice. There must be in a religious 
state something higher and more sacred, in order that 
it may be accounted an ecclesiastical state. In 16 God 
Himself is, in a manner, one of the parties principally 
contracting and accepting ; and therefore a faculty which 
emanates from the Vicar of Christ by means of approba- 
tion of some kind is necessary. 


XVII.—DokEs THE ORDINARY POWER OF APPROVING 
RELIGIOUS BODIES RESIDE, IN ITS PLENITUDE AND 
EXCELLENCE, IN THE SUPREME PONTIFF ALONE ? 
AND IN WHAT WAY IS IT SHARED BY THE BiIsHops ? 


This power belongs of Divine right to the Roman 
Pontiff. This is manifest, supposing that principle of 
the faith thatthe Pope is the Supreme Vicar of Christ 
upon earth; for hence it is that in him there resides 
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supreme jurisdiction and power to govern and to feed the 
Church, and this power includes that of approving re- 
ligious Orders, as a part of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
government for the good of souls. It belongs to him im- 
mediately of Divine right, since his dignity flows from, 
and is conferred immediately by Christ our Lord; and 
along with his dignity is bestowed his power, one 
act of which, among others, is to approve religious 
bodies. 

This power exists in a manner in the bishops; and of 
- old, before the date of the Lateran Council, they shared 
in its exercise. The monks were then under the bishops 
as their proper prelates. They were under them not 
only in that general sense in which other persons dwelling 
within the diocese are under the bishop as their proper 
prelate, but in a special sense, and as religious, in the 
same way as they are now under, for instance, their 
| provincial or their general. The abbot was himself 
under the bishop, as the inferior monks were proximately 
under the abbot, and mediately or remotely under the 
bishop. ‘To the bishop the reception of monks also be- 
longed. As proximate pastor and, in his measure, vicar 
of Christ, he could, in virtue of his office, accept, in the 
name of God, the vows of the religious and their tradi- 
tion of themselves. Other and even superior prelates, 
and the founders of religious bodies, could not do this 
by their own authority. In hke manner, to the bishop 
belonged the expulsion of incorrigible monks. From 
the subordination which then obtained between the 
monasteries of religious and the bishop, we may gather 
what was the share of the bishops in the approbation of 
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religious bodies, and in their foundation or introduction. 
It follows, moreover, a priori, for in those things which 
belong to ordinary government every bishop can do in 
his own diocese what the Pope does in the Universal 
Church, unless he should be prevented or hindered by the 
latter’s reservation or exception. 

The power of approving religious bodies exists, how- 
ever, in a far higher and more excellent manner in the 
Supreme Pontiff than it does in the other bishops. ‘This 
is most certain, and follows from the general principle 
that all power ef government of the Church exists in a 
higher manner in the Pontiff than in all the bishops 
taken collectively, and not merely than it does in each 
taken separately. 

There are various distinctions between Pontifical and 
episcopal approbation. In the first place, the appro- 
bation of the Pontiff has regard to the whole Church ; 
that of a bishop has regard to his own diocese alone. In 
the free exercise of his universal power the Pontiff may, 
if he pleases, approve a religious body for his own epis- . 
copate of Rome alone, or for one province only, as, for 
instance, for Spain or Italy, just as he may beatify a saint 
whom he does not canonise; for he who has power over 
the whole has power also over the part. An archbishop 
cannot approve a religious body for his province, but 
only for his own diocese; since outside his diocese he 
has no ordinary jurisdiction. 

Secondly, episcopal approbation possesses merely 
human certainty, and is therefore fallible; while the 
approbation of the Pontiff is invested with Divine 


authority from the special assistance of the Holy Ghost 
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lest he should err in so grave a matter, and his approba- 
tion has therefore infullible certainty. To a bishop who 
has a superior on earth by whom he may be corrected, 
this assistance is not due, nor is it given. ‘This special 
privilege of the Pontifical dignity cannot be delegated ; 
just as the Pontiff cannot delegate his power of canon- 
ising saints: or of defining Catholic doctrine, both of 
which he does infallibly by the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Thirdly, the power of approbation exists in the Pon- 
tiffs immediately of divine right; while either it does 
not so exist in the bishops, or, if it did, it would exist 
at least with dependence on the Pontiff. 

Fourthly, this power existing in the Pontiff is un- 
changeable by man, since it depends on no one save on 
Christ, and so can neither be taken away nor dimin- 
ished or limited. In the bishops it exists with depend- 
ence on the Supreme Pontiff, by whom it may be limited 
or even taken away, as was, in fact, done in the Lateran 
Council. The Pontiff therein reserved to himself the 
. approbation of religious Orders, and consequently took it 
away from his inferiors. . 

Fifthly, the Pontiff can approve a religious body by 
solemnising its vows; while a bishop cannot solem- 
nise vows, and consequently cannot approve a religious 
state save as consisting of simple vows. 

Finally, the Pontiff alone can absolutely approve a 
religious body; the bishops can do so relatively only, 
or in part; their approbation being limited, fallible, and 
revocable. ! 

When approbation, therefore, is spoken of without 
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any qualifying addition, the approbation of the Apos- 
tolic See, as it 1s universal and infallible, is always to 
be understood. 


XVIII.—IS POWER OF JURISDICTION ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY IN ORDER TO, OR IN THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE? 


There is here no question of any new condition to be 
added as necessary in order to the religious state, but 
only a farther explanation of what has been already 
treated of. 

In three ways may jurisdiction be conceived as re- 
quired: (1.) for the institution of a religious body ; 
(2.) for the constituting of the religious in that state; 
(3.) for the rule and government of the religious body. 

(1.) For the first jurisdiction is certainly required, for 
then is a religious body instituted when it is approved 
and confirmed; although there must be first the found- 
ing and ordering of the Institute on which the approba- 
tion is to fall. . That is nevertheless, as it were, only a 
preparation and disposition of the matter ; and in order 
to it jurisdiction is not necessary; since in it there is no 
question of right or law, or any exercise of the action of 
asuperior. Fora work so excellent there is necessary, 
in the first place, divine vocation, inspiration, and illu- 
mination, and then experience, prudence,-and no little 
wisdom, and, before all things, great sanctity of life. 

Approbation, on the other hand; is, as if were, the 
formation of this matter so disposed to receive a form, 
and is, therefore, the effecting or creation of the religious 
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body or common religious state. For this act there is 
certainly required power of spiritual jurisdiction, since 
approbation is a declaratory judgment which carries with 
it execution by giving to the institute the state of a true 
_ religious body, and to this religious body and those who 
personate it the power and faculties necessary to begin, 
propagate, and preserve that state. 

(2.) Jurisdiction is also necessary in order to accept- 
ing the vows or profession of the religious ; which would 
not be valid unless they were accepted by some one who 
had power to do so. 

(3.) The question is principally with regard to the 
third point, whether in the religious state there is neces- 
sary the peculiar jurisdiction which belongs to a prelate 
over his subjects in order that they may be considered 
true religious P To determine this we must first clearly 
understand what we mean by the terms jurisdiction and 
dominative power. By jurisdiction is signified a spi- 
ritual power belonging to the Keys of the Church, and 
consequently given by or derived from Christ Our Lord 
by means of His Vicar, or of the other bishops. By 
dominative power is to be understood a right which has 
been acquired by the religious body and its prelates to 
rule the religious and to avail themselves of their labours 
as they may judge fitting. This power does not be- 
long to the Keys, nor does it descend from Christ by a 
special donation made to His Church, but springs radi- 
cally from the will of those who profess the Rule, and 
who give themselves to the religious body with a promise 
and obligation of obedience according to the Rule. This 
power is therefore distinct from that of the Keys, and 
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consequently is distinct from jurisdiction properly so 
called, 

In the religious state it is necessary that there 
should exist in the prelate a power of government of 
the monastery which is in its measure dominative 
over the individual religious, and which is distinct from 
the power of jurisdiction, and separable from it. 

The state of religion is a state of servitude, distinct 
from the state of subjection in which, in virtue of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all the faithful lead their 
lives. To this servitude there corresponds a peculiar 
dominative power which is distinct from proper juris- 
diction, and is separable from it. 

This dominative and, so to speak, domestic or 
economical power which exists in the abbot, prior, or 
other proper and immediate superior, is, without any 
other proper spiritual jurisdiction, sufficient to constitute 
a true religious state. 

This is evident from the case of nuns. ‘The abbess 
possesses no spiritual jurisdiction, and nevertheless the 
nuns are subjected to her as to a mother, and are bound 
to obey her according to the Rule which they have pro- 
fessed. ‘This power on her side and the subjection on 
theirs suffices to constitute their monasteries true re- 
ligious bodies. 

In virtue of this paternal spiritual power, derived 
from voluntary compact, along with accepted delivery of 
themselves, and confirmed by the vow of obedience, a 
religious prelate possesses, apart from proper Jurisdiction, 
power to prescribe to his subjects, to coerce them and to 
punish them with a moderate and regulated punishment, 
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such as should suffice in order to Bie ordinary ruling of 
a family. 

But in order to the mercer government of Ae reli- 
gious state or of a monastery, a proper power of juris- 
diction is necessary, and must exist in some prelate of 
the Order. Such jurisdiction must be, at least, extrinsic, 
and such as is common to the rest of the faithful. It 
is not, however, a condition required specially for the 
religious state. Since spiritual jurisdiction is necessary 
generally for the ruling of the Universal Church, and 
for the ruling of all the states which 1t comprehends, 
and especially for the ruling of ecclesiastical states, a 
special subjection to the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church follows as a natural consequence of the institu- 
tion of any religious state. 

Although monasteries of nuns do not possess among 
themselves a prelate who is invested with power of 
jurisdicticn, they nevertheless have always a prelate who 
has proper jurisdiction over the whole body, including 
the abbess,—such as the bishop in monasteries which are 
subject to him; or, in the case of monasteries which are 
exempt from his jurisdiction, the provincial or other 
prelate of the same Order of men of which the monastery 
of nuns is a member. 

In ancient times, before the exemption of religious, 
monasteries of monks were subjected to the bishop, who 
possessed and exercised jurisdiction over them. Since 
the date of their exemption they are subjected to the 
Supreme Pontiff or to prelates of their own Order, to 
whom he has communicated his jurisdiction. The re- 
ligious state never existed apart from subjection to some 
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prelate, who had proper jurisdiction over all its pro- 
fessors. 

Just as in a kingdom or civil commonwealth no 
family, or private college, or society, or other civil state 
can exist without subjection to a prince or civil ruler 
who has proper jurisdiction over it, so is 1t also in that 
spiritual commonwealth which is the Kingdom of God, 
the Catholic Church. 

Merely private or paternal power, moreover, would 
not suffice to the good government of a monastery, or of 
its members; since it 1s sometimes necessary to use cen- 
sures to coerce them, as well as other punishments 
which are graver than those which can be inflicted by 
paternal power alone. 

The subjection of religious to the proper jurisdiction 
of some prelate is not a condition which Is necessary in 
order to constitute the religious state; but it is, as it were, 
a property which is a consequence of that state; just as 
from the ordination of a cleric there follows his subjection 
to a prelate who has spiritual jurisdiction. That sub- 
jection, or the jurisdiction which is its correlative, is not 
a condition which is necessary in order to the clericate, 
but is a property which is consequent upon it. 

The two powers, that of proper jurisdiction and the 
dominative or paternal power which arises from religious 
profession, may be united in the same person. Thus a 
bishop may prescribe, in virtue of obedience, to nuns 
who are not exempt but are subject to him, as he 1s 
himself the Superior Prelate of their Order; while as 
bishop he may add to his precept a censure. So also 
the prelates of Orders which are exempt, since they 
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possess from the Pope episcopal jurisdiction over their 
own religious, over whom they have at the same time 
particular power, by reason of their profession and 
obedience, make use of both powers when they prescribe - 
in virtue of obedience, or under pain of excommunica- 
tion. They can use one or the other, or both, as occasion 
may demand. 
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CHAPTER III. 


fae AUTHOR Ok EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE RELIGIOUS. 
STATE ; AND ITS ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY. 


lL.—Is tHe RELIGIouS STATE PROPER TO THE LAW OF 
GRACE? OR DID IT EXIST ALSO BEFORE THAT 
Law? 


It is the opinion of many that the state of religion is 
older than the state of the law of grace, and that it 
began either in the time of the law of nature with 
Enos, of whom it is said that he began to invoke the 
name of the Lord (that is, with some special cultas of 
religion, for there was a cultus from the beginning con- 
mon to our first parents, to Abel and to the rest of the 
faithful); or with the Nazarites, of whose vows mention 
‘is made in the Book of Numbers; or with Elias and 
Kliseus and the Sons of the Prophets, who dwelt in 
colleges, and. whose author and founder the Hebrews 
make to be Samuel. That St. John the Baptist pro- 
fessed this state before the time of the law of grace, and 
that he either instituted or restored it, St. Chrysostom 
signifies when he says,—‘“ As the apostles are the princes _ 
of priests, so is John the Baptist the prince of monks.” 
St. Jerome also says,— That of this life (that of ancho- 
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_ rites) the author was Paul; the illustrator was Anthony; 
and the prince was John the Baptist.” 


It seems also not unlikely that before the New Law | 


the three vows, in which the substance of the religious 
state consists, were in use. Although of what took 
place before the existence of written law nothing certain 
can be affirmed, yet looking to natural reason it may be 
supposed that this mode of living and serving God was 
then in existence, since a rite of living, or of consecrating 
something by vow to God, belongs to the law of nature. 
This is still more likely if we further suppose the 
ulustration of faith. 

By the same natural reason it is manifest that the 
best thing that a man can do is to follow the way of 
perfection, and that this is arrived at through abnegation 
of the world. Why then, it may be asked, is it not 
very credible that under the law of nature there should 
have been many holy men who followed this way? If 
among the Gentiles there were many who observed per- 
petual chastity, why should not many of the faithful 
have vowed the same to God? Of Crates the Theban, 
St. Jerome relates that for love of wisdom he abandoned 
great treasure of gold: why therefore is it not to be 
believed that, for the sake of heavenly contemplation, 


many saints should have, even in those early times, — 


despised all things earthly ? 

When we come to the times of written law there 
seems to be some foundation for this belief. For in- 
stance, in the Book of Isaias we read,—‘ Let not the 
eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree; for thus saith 
the Lord to the eunuchs, They that keep My. Sabbaths, 
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and shall choose the things that please Me, and shall | 
hold fast My covenant, I will give to them in My house 
and within My walls a place and a name better than 
sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting 
name, which shall never perish” (Isa. lvi. 3-5). This 1s 
to be understood of those who are not corporeally but 
spiritually eunuchs, ‘‘who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake” (St. Matt. xix. 2}, 
according to the interpretation of the Fathers, who say 
that they have done this by means of a vow of chastity. 
In the Book of Wisdom it is aiso written,—‘ Happy is 
the eunuch that hath not wrought iniquity with his 
hands, nor thought wicked things against God, for the 
precious gift of faith shall be given to him, and a most 
acceptable lot in the temple of God” (Wisd. iii. 14). 

That the vow of obedience was in use amongst the 
Hssenes we gather from Josephus, and since they and ~ 
the Sons of the Prophets led a common life in one body 
or congregation, it seems likely that they professed 
obedience. Without such profession they could not 
have led.a well-ordered political life. 

We read also of poverty as practised by many of the 
old fathers, especially by Elias, Eliseus, and those who 
imitated them; and to them St. Paul seems to allude 
when he says to the Hebrews,—“ They wandered about 
in sheepskins and goatskins, being in want, distressed, 
afflicted, of whom the world was not worthy, wandering 
in deserts, in mountains, and in dens and in caves of 
the earth” (Heb. xi. 37, 38). 

Nevertheless, the state of perfection, simply and abso- 
lutely, and as it includes all that is of its substantial 
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_ perfection, is proper to the law of grace, and before the 
time of that law it was only foreshadowed, and in part 
inaugurated, but not perfected. 

It was becoming that perfection, such as the religious 
state carries with it, should be reserved to the time of 
grace; for, as St. Paul writes to the Hebrews, “the 
law brought nothing to perfection” (Heb. vu. 19); and 
he calls the time of the old law a time of infancy or child- 
hood,—‘* When we were children, and were in bondage 
under the elements of this world” (Gal. iv. 3). Again, 
as Christ coming from heaven for the whole world, 
brought a new law and the abundance of grace, so it be- 
comes Him also to institute and make manifest within 
His Church a new mode of living in a more excellent 
manner and tending towards perfection. Further, as 
the state of perfection consists chiefly in the following 
and imitation of Christ, it was fitting that the Incarnate 
Word Himself should be the leader in this way and 
state. Wherever He calls one to this state He adds, 
“and let him follow Me;” and when Peter said to Him, 
“ Behold, we have left all things,” he added, ‘‘ and have 
followed Thee.” 

Although the ancients also beheld Him by faith, and 
so might imitate Him, as St. Paul writes of Moses that 
he “esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of the Egyptians” (Heb. xi. 26), yet 
they had not so express a knowledge of the life and 
manners of Christ, “nor had they an experimental 
knowledge of them. Although there may have been 
possessed by one or another individual a sufficient 
knowledge, and so imitation of Christ, and perfection 
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may have in them been possible, yet distinct knowledge 
of Him was not general, or the common rule; and there- 
fore perfection, so far as concerns a public state proposed 
to all, could not then have existed in that degree and 
measure in which it now exists. 

It is not to be denied that some of the ancient 
saints were virgins, for St. Jerome expressly asserts this 
of Elias, Eliseus, and the Sons of the Prophets; but- 
although they observed virginity, it 1s uncertain that 
they consecrated it by vow to God, for of this there is no 
mention or indication in the Sacred Scriptures. Again, 
from this alone, that they recognised the sanctity and 
perfection of a vow, we have no sufficient ground for 
conjecture that. they did actually vow virginity or 
chastity; since virginity was not of common observance 
at that time, and in the law it was not counselled, 
but, on the contrary, fecundity seems rather to be there 
commended. Although, perhaps, they may have observed 
virginity so long as 1t was not evident to them that their 
marriage would be pleasing to God, yet they would not 
have ventured to promise it in perpetuity without a 
special revelation from God. Many of the Fathers, 
therefore, suppose with regard to the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph, that they did not vow virginity without a 
special revelation from God, or an instinct from the 
Holy Ghost which was equivalent to such a revelation. 

Although vows with regard to individual actions, and 
especially with regard to sacrifices and oblations, were 
then in use, yet vows with regard to things perpetual, 
and which might present both variety and difficulty in 
the future, were not then wont to be made. They ex- 
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ceeded the perfection of the state of the old law, and, 
therefore, even saintly men who lived under that dis- 
pensation may not have made such vows. 

The words of Isaias and of the Book of Wisdom do 
not necessarily refer to the custom of the men of that 
time, for Isaias speaks prophetically of what was to be in 
the Church after the advent of the Messias, and so his 
words contain a prophecy of that which was to be ful- 
filled in the new law. The Book of Wisdom seems to 
speak of all just men who observe chastity, and keep 
themselves from every defiled bed, and this whether 
under vow or without vow, whether in the present or 
at any past time. 

Still less can it be shown that a vow of poverty was 
in use during the time of the old law, for we find 
therein no trace of any such vow. ‘There are some 


indications, although it is rarely that they occur, of 


the practice of voluntary poverty by a few persons, 
but even as regards these, it is uncertain what degree 
or measure of poverty they observed. Although Elias 
loved poverty so far as regards his use of a small num- 
ber of things, yet who can assert that he had no domi- 
nion or ownership of these; and, what is more difficult 
still, that he was «capable of such dominion ? 

So also as regards the observance of obedience, and 
much more as regards the vow of obedience, we do not 
find any sufficient trace in the case of Khas. Of Eliseus 
we read only that he ministered to Hlias, and was his 
disciple. From this it follows that he was obedient to 
him, but that he consecrated his obedience by vow, or 
that he practised it in virtue of the religious state, we 
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cannot assert, since in the Scriptures we find no indica- 
tion of this. We may rather conjecture the contrary to 
have been the case, since, as regards a matter of such 
moment, the Scriptures would not lkely have been 
silent, but would have given at least some indication. 
With regard to the perseverance of the Sons of the 
Prophets who lived in community with Eliseus, or the 
permanence and stability of their state of life, we have, 
in like manner, no evidence. 


Il.—Was THE RELIGIOUS STATE INSTITUTED BY CHRIST 
HIMSELF 2 


It is wonderful with what persistent hatred the re- 
ligious state has from the beginning of the Church been 
assailed. Its enemies have attacked both religious per- 
sons and the religious state itself. The Arians and 
the Donatists were among its persecutors. Helvidius 
and Jovinian, as the foes of chastity and virginity, 
could not fail to condemn it. Wicliffe said that 1t was 
invented by the devil. Later heretics have vehemently 
asserted the novelty of it, and that it was invented by 
lazy men. Others less daring say that it began three 
hundred years after Christ, and had Macarius and 
Anthony for its founders. ‘They take care, however, to 
qualify this tribute to its antiquity by affirming that 
religious nowadays have nothing in common with those 
ancient monks. 


Three points have therefore to be considered :— 
(1.) That the religious state is not of purely human 
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invention, but derives its origin from Divine law. (2.) 
That this state has been preserved by a continuous and 
uninterrupted tradition in the Church. (3.) And that 


~ in its substance and essence it has always been the same, ~ 


_ although with some variety as regards its accidents and 
ceremonies. 

The difficulty arises in this way, that, in the first 
place, we nowhere read of the institution of the reli- 
gious state by Christ; and secondly, no one of the reli- 
gious bodies which now exist, or ever did exist in the 
Church, was instituted by Him in the same way as, for 
instance, He instituted bishops and priests. But it is 
one thing to speak of the religious state pure and simple, 
or taken nakedly as such, and in its substantials and 
essentials, and another to speak of it as determined to a 
certain rule or certain mode of living, or as clothed with 
certain circumstances. Considered in the first way, the 
religious state in itself, and as regards its substance, was 
delivered and instituted immediately by Christ Himself, 
and so may be said to be of Divine law; not, indeed, by 
way of prescription, but by way of counsel. This is 
held by all right-thinking Catholics. 

It is the common doctrine of the Fathers that Christ 
distributed the life and state of Christians into two 
orders; one, that of those who profess the common way 
of the commandments, as do the wedded; the other, 
that of those who profess a higher and angelic life, to 
wit, the religious. This truth has its chief foundation in 
the Gospel in which Christ exhorts men to the three 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and to the 
making of perpetual vows of these, as we have seen; and 
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as the substance of the religious state consists in these 
three vows, the state itself was therefore delivered by 
Christ. The only other thing which is of the substance 
of the religious state besides the three vows is the 
tradition or delivery of himself by the religious; but 
this also Christ counselled, as we may gather from His 
words,—‘“ Let him deny himself.” A man then most 
denies himself, as the Fathers unanimously explain, when 
he deprives himself of his own will and liberty for 
the sake of Christ. This he promises by his vow of 
obedience ; but he gives it by his delivery of himself. 
The same counsel is contained in the words, ‘‘ Come, 
follow Me,” which are to be understood not merely ot 
the imitation, but of the following of Christ whither- 
soever He goes and wills, by the giving of one’s self to 
Him, and holding one’s self in all things at His disposal. 

Further, custom or usage, which is the best interpreter 
of counsels as it is of laws, shows that the words of 
Christ were understood in this sense by His Apostles, 
and were by them reduced to practice, and so passed into 
the perpetual tradition and custom of the Church. 


‘But besides instituting the religious state, so far as 
regards its substance, Christ also instituted a particular 
religious body, by congregating certain men and de- 
livering to them a proper and particular mode of reli- 
gious life. He called His apostles to embrace a true 
and proper religious state, and they truly and properly 
made the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and that not anyhow, but as belonging to the state of 


perfection. St. Augustine says of himself, that he 
VOL. I. I 
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followed in the way of perfection led by the example — 
of the Apostles. St. Chrysostom calls the religious 

life “a philosophy wtroduced by Christ,” that is, not 
only preached or instituted by Him, but practised also 
in a congregation which was founded by Him. In an 
exhortation to this state, he says,—** Wilt thou, O monk, 
be my disciple? Do then what Peter did, what James 
and John did.”. He says also that the. Apostles did 
what monks now do. 

This view is also in itself most worthy of belief, for 
this reason, that since Christ called His Apostles, in order 
that He might communicate to them the first-fruits of 
His Spirit, and in order that by means of them He might 
scatter the seeds of all virtue and perfection throughout 
the whole world, it cannot be doubted that. He consti- 
tuted them in that state in which they might be to all 
men an example of perfection. 

The religious state of the Apostles, moreover, was 
not indefinite, but was special or particular by reason 
of its end. The religious state, as it is ordained as a 
means in order to various differing particular ends, is 
threefold ;—there is the contemplative life, the actwe 
life, and the mzxed life which is at once contemplative 
and active. To this mixed life Christ specially called 
His Apostles. He said to the {brothers Peter and 
Andrew,—‘‘ Come after Me, and I will make you be- 
come fishers of men” (St. Matt.iv. 19). And when one 
to whom He said “ Follow Me” replied, ‘‘ Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father,” He answered, “ Let 
the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach the 
Kingdom of God.” To another who said, “I will 
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' follow Thee, Lord; but let me first take- my leave of 
them that are at my house,” He answered, “No man, 
putting his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the Kingdom of God ;”—that is, for preaching 
the Gospel (St. Luke ix. 59-62). Once and again He 
specially promised a singular reward to those who should 
leave all things for His sake, “‘ and—/for the Gospel,” or, 
“for the Kingdom of God’s sake” (St. Mark x. 29; St. 
Luke xviii. 29). 

The special end, therefore, of the religious state of 
the Apostles was to co-operate with Christ in the salva- 
tion of souls. With this was joined the contemplative 
life in order to its perfection; and to this the Apostles 
referred when they said—“ It is not fit that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables; . . . but we 
will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the 
munstry of the Word” (Acts vi. 2-4). They went forth 
from the fulness of contemplation to the preaching of 
the Gospel. : 

A special Rule, with regard to secondary and cere- 
monial matters, was not necessary in their case, for so 
long as Christ Himself was with them He was to them a 
sufficient Living Rule ; and after He was gone they could 
not have been hampered by the restrictions of a special 
ceremonial Rule, since they were to be scattered through- 
out the whole world. Neither did they stand in need of 
any such Rule, since they were themselves most perfect, 
and since on the part of God they were to be ruled by 
the Holy Ghost, while, on the part of man, the living 
influence of Peter would be sufficient for them. 
~ Christ did not institute the religious state by means of 
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doctrine only, that is to say, He did not institute — 
it merely by a manifestation of hidden truth, or by 
exhortation to that which is in itself good or better, 
although from ignorance or negligence it had not been 
practised; but He instituted it by an exercise of power. 
This was necessary by reason at least of the vow of 
obedience and the delivery of one’s self to which it is 
annexed, both of which are necessary in order to the 
religious state. Promulgation alone would not have 
sufficed; there was required special institution by God, 
and manifestation of His will to enter into a contract, 
of this kind with men, along with faculty or power 
granted by Him to some man who, by acceptance in 
His name, should perfect that contract which is, as the 
saints call it, a spiritual espousal between God and man. 


Il].—Has tHe RELIGIous STATE ALWAYS CONTINUED BY 
PERPETUAL TRADITION, AND WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 
IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST ? 


That the religious state has always continued in the 
Church from the time of its institution by Christ, is the 
common doctrine of the Fathers. St. Jerome relates 
that there were monasteries in Egypt and at Alex- 
andria in the time of St. Mark the Evangelist, and from 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian we learn that there were in 
the early times sacred and religious virgins. This is, 
moreover, only what we should expect, for the Apostles 
being themselves true religious by the institution and — 
vocation of Christ, would doubtless have desired to make 
others religious also. Like tends to beget like; and St. 
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Paul says,—“ I would that all men were even as myself” 
(x Cor. vii. 7). The Apostles must have made many 
religious, for their word was most efficacious, and it is 
not to be believed that with regard to this matter only 
it would have returned empty and barren. As religious, 
moreover, they were, in virtue of their own Institute, 
called to aid and perfect others, and since they had 
learned from Christ that the religious state was the most 
perfect, they would without doubt call men and effica- 
ciously draw them to it. From the Acts of the Apostles 
we know that the faithful, following their example, had 
all things in common, and were wont to make vows of 
poverty. 

We are not to suppose that all the faithful were 
bound, by any desire of the Apostles or otherwise, to 
renounce their goods, to possess nothing of their own, 
and to have all things common. This was never of | 
precept in the Church, but was always merely of counsel. 
St. Peter said to Ananias,—“ Whilst it remained, did it 
not remain to thee? and, being sold, was it not in thy 
power?” (Acts v. 4), showing that by no precept was 
Ananias bound to poverty before he had vowed it, as the 
saints unanimously explain this passage. 

Those statements, therefore, of ancient writers which 
seem to speak of the whole Church as if it were in the 
beginning one religious Order—such as the statement of 
St. Jerome, who says, ‘‘ Such was the Church of the be- 
levers in Christ then as monks now strive to be,’—are 
not to be understood to refer to the religious state, or to 
the profession and practice of all those things which are 
of its essence. It is clear, for instance, that all the faith- 
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ful did not then profess chastity or abstain from matri- - 
mony ; while with regard to the vow of obedience there 
is no mention or indication of it. 

There were, however, from the beginning of the 
Apostles’ preaching, always some who imitated and 
followed them in the religious state itself; and so there 
has been a continuation of that state, at least in the 
case of religious clerics and priests. Pius IV., in a Bull 
in favour of the clerks-regular of St. Augustine, speaks 
of such clerks as instituted by the Apostles. This Order 
was restored and renewed, but was not begun by St. 
Augustine. 

Although a succession of religious clerics has never 
failed since the Apostles’ time, yet it was not always 
perhaps of the same Institute, nor did it observe the 
same manner of life; the manner of life having been 
adapted from time to time to the special end in view and 
in accordance with the exigencies of the age. 

The monastic institute also, which, as distinguished 
from that of clerks-regular, comprehended laymen, had 
its origin from the Apostles, and has never since their 
time ceased to existin the Church. In the first century 
we have the monks of St. Mark at Alexandria; in the 
second century we read of a large and celebrated 
monastery there; in the third century we find St. 
Anthony, who did not institute, but found many 
monasteries already in existence, which he afterwards 
brought to perfection; while the monasticism of the 
fourth century is so notorious that even the heretics 
dare not deny it. | 

Nuns also have had existence in the Church since the 
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Apostles’ times. We read even then of the sacred and 
veiled virgins. Of these St. Matthew consecrated Iphi- 
genia; St. Paul, Thecla; and St. Peter, Petronilla. Of 
St. Martha we read that she gathered a company of 
virgins at Marseilles, with whom she led a saintly life 
up to the day of her death. Theophila, about a.p. 300, 
ruled many monasteries of virgins at Nicomedia; and 
that religious women flourished about the same time 
in Spain, we gather from the Council of Ehiberis. 

Even the most ancient Fathers and those nearest the 
Apostles’ times speak frequently of the religious state 
as of an institution which was ancient in their times. 
It is clear, therefore, that as 1t was instituted by Christ 
and propagated by His Apostles, so it has come down 
by an uninterrupted succession to our own times. 


lV.—WaAs THE RELIGIOUS STATE IN THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CHURCH THE SAME IN IDEA AS THAT WHICH 
NOW EXISTS? 


It is certain that the religious state, so far as regards 
its substance and essence, was always of the same idea 
in the Church. This follows from its being of Divine 
law, and having its institution from Christ Himself. 
Were the religious state which now exists substantially 
different from that which existed before it, either both 
were instituted by -Christ or one only. But two sub- 
stantially differing religious states were not instituted 
by Him, for Christ taught but one way of perfection. 
If one was instituted by Him and has failed and 
perished, the other which has survived and succeeded 
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would be of purely human invention, which is absurd. 
When we compare Christ’s doctrine with the religious 
state which exists in the Church at the present day, we 
find that what He taught is therein observed. 

Kven as regards ceremonies and religious rites, taken 
generally, we find a singular agreement between the 
religious of the primitive and those of the present 
Church ; such as, for instance, a special habit, common 
habitation, religious exercises and acts, and manner of 
hely conversation. 


(S9n37%) 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VOW TO EMBRACE THE RELIGIOUS STATE. 


I.—Is A VOW TO EMBRACE THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
GOOD AND VALID? 


To make a vow to enter religion is in itself most 
excellent. This is certain and of faith, and is sufficiently 
proved by the common usage and consent of the Church. 

The matter of this vow is not only good, but belongs 
to the better and the best of goods. A vow thereof is 
therefore, in itself, of the best. To enter religion is 
good, and to enter from vow is still better; for a work 
done under vow is, all else being equal, better than the 
same work done without vow. ‘The question is not as 
to whether a vow to enter religion in the future is as 
good as actual entrance in the present and without 
delay ; but since a purpose to enter must in point of time 
precede actual entrance, that purpose may, in itself, be 
laudably confirmed and consecrated to God by vow. 

As to whether such a vow is expedient in a particular 
ease, the particular circumstances of that case have to 
be considered. 

As regards age, in order that the vow may be good 
and valid all that is necessary is age which is capable of 
the use of reason and of deliberation such as is sufficient 
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for the commission of mortal sin. If, however, the vow 
should be made before the age of puberty it will not 
possess complete stability, since it may be invalidated 
by the parents if, after attaining to that age, it is not 
confirmed by the child. 

It is becoming, however, that there should be mature 
age, and so such a vow is not readily to be counselled 
to children; since as they are easily persuaded, so are 
their resolutions easily altered. 

There is also required in this matter more mature 
deliberation than in the case of other vows and of other 
human affairs ; since an entire change of life and a perfect 
abnegation of one’s self, and renunciation of all one’s 
property, is a matter of the very greatest import, and 
demands the most serious consideration. 

The question of Divine vocation and inspiration has 
first to be examined, and then the condition of the 
person as regards habit of body and other hindrances of 
this life have to be weighed in order to form a judgment 
whether it is expedient to make such a vow. 

A vow to embrace the religious state ought to be 
entirely spontaneous in order to avoid the peril of its 
violation, or of disrelish and compulsion in its fulfil- 
ment. Hence one should not be importunately induced 
to make such a vow, or even induced to do so ante- 
cedently to an act of his own will; but if a person 
asks counsel, and after sufficient examination of his 
motives it is judged that the religious state is expedient 
for him, and there is imminent peril of his changing his 
purpose unless it is confirmed by vow, he may rightly 
be induced to take such a vow—not by importunate 
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entreaties, but by means of motives which are not 
human, but divine. 

A. vow of religion once made binds him who makes it 
to its observance, that is to say, to the execution of that 
which has been promised under vow. 


Il.—IN WHAT WAY DOES THIS VOW BIND HIM WHO 
[MAKES IT TO ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION? 


This vow obliges one to procure the habit, or entrance 
into religion; but before one has been received, it in- 
duces no other obligation. One is bound by the vow 
to do what is in one’s power, namely, to ask and pro- 
cure admission; but since one has not as yet vowed 
either chastity or poverty, one commits no sacrilege by 
sin in the matter of either, while remaining in the 
world, whether remaining lawfully by legitimate excuse 
or delay, or unlawfully by transgression of the vow. 

He who makes a vow of religion is bound to receive 
the religious habit, or enter religion, if he is admitted 
thereto. But if not admitted, he is free from the obli- 
gation of his vow, due diligence having, of course, been 
used to procure admission ; for in that case he has done 
what he could. 


This vow may be made in three ways: (1.) To enter 
religion generally ; (2.) to enter a special kind of religion, 
such as that of the Mendicants, or a special Order, such 
as, for instance, that of the Friars Preachers; (3.) to 
enter a particular monastery; this being the principal 
intention by reason of some special devotion or attraction, 
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or because of the special observance of that monastery, 
or for some similar reason. 

In the latter case, it is sufficient diligence to ask for, 
the habit in that particular house. If 16 1s refused, one 
is not bound to ask for it elsewhere, or to enter else- 
where, even if one should be invited or besought to do 
so. It must, however, be the primary and precise 
intention of him who makes the vow to enter this 
particular monastery; for if the vow had concerned the 
Order in general, and afterwards, from some special 
devotion, he had set his heart on a particular house, 
this subsequent desire would not suffice to narrow the 
general obligation of the vow. When there is doubt as 
to what was the principal intention of the vow, the 
doubt is to be, interpreted in favour of the liberty of the 
subject. 

Generally speaking, one who makes such a vow 
intends to oblige himself to endeavour once only to 
procure entrance into a particular monastery, with 
such diligence and solicitude as, in the judgment of 
prudent men, is sufficient in the conduct of any weighty 
matter; and he does not intend to oblige himself to 
importunate entreaties, and still less to the multiplica- 
tion of these. Since there is no more reason for one 
number of times than for another, it is sufficient if he 
should once use due diligence, and thereafter he is not 
bound to ask again. ‘This is especially the case, if, 
when he asked, he made known his obligation to seek 
entrance (although to do so is not necessary), and 
was nevertheless refused. The refusal must, however, 
be complete and final, and not merely for the time 
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being, for, if so, he is bound to wait. The delay, never- 
theless, must not be too great, or so wearisome that 
he could not reasonably be supposed to have bound 
himself to so great a burden. 

(2.) He who has made a vow to enter, not a particular 
monastery, but a particular Order, does not satisfy his 
obligation by seeking entrance in one or two houses of 
that Order. His vow binds him so long as the fulfilment 
of it is not morally impossible. This is to be taken, 
however, with certain limitations. For instance, the 
obligation may be limited by the presumed intention of 
the vow, not to go to a great distance, or out of the 
country, especially in the case of women. Again, it is 
not necessary that all the monasteries of the Order 
should be formally asked. As a rule, to ask three 
or four principal houses would suffice; since, from 
their refusal, a moral induction might be made with 
regard to the others, both from the information 
received from these and from the likelihood of the 
cause of refusal on their part having equal weight 
with other houses of the same Order. ‘T'o ask two, or 
even one house, might, in this way, sometimes be 
sufficient; whereas, on the contrary, to ask four or five 
might not be enough, if the manners and customs of 
the several houses were very different. The difficulty 
ceases where subjects are accepted by the Provincial, or 
by a Chapter or Provincial Council, since refusal is, in 
this case, refusal by a province, and may be morally 
considered as virtually universal. If, however, the in- 
tention of the vow should extend to all houses of the 
Order, moral hope of its fulfilment might not cease until 
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application had been made to another Provincial, or to 
the General. | : 

(3.) In the case of a vow to enter religion indefinitely, 
without regard had to any particular Order or house, 
conjecture as to limitation of the intention, and also as 
to rejection in one Order being equivalent to rejection in 
other Orders, will be less easy ; and, as a rule, it will be 
necessary to apply to several Orders before the rejection 
can be considered as virtually universal. The matter, 
however, is one which is more for particular prudence 
than for any general rule of doctrine. 

When a vow of religion cannot, by reason of refusal 


of admittance, be fulfilled, the person is free, and may .. 


dispose of himself as if he had made no such vow. He 
is not bound to observe chastity or poverty or any of 
the burdens of religion, for he had not vowed them out- 
side religion. 

If the cause of refusal should be a defect or impedi- 
ment which with due diligence and industry and without 
great labour or difficulty might be removed, then the 
person concerned is bound to remove it. One who is 
bound to the end is bound to the means which are 
morally necessary thereto when such means are not 
extraordinary, and so long as fulfilment of the vow 
remains morally possible. 

But if the means should appear to be extraordinary, 
or too burdensome either in themselves or relatively to 
the individual, then he would not be bound to employ 
them. 

If one was ignorant of an impediment at the time of 
making the vow, and thought he could be received in 
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spite of it, it is sign sufficient that he did not will 
to burden himself with the removal of that impediment. 
But if he knew that something was necessary which he 
did not possess, and in spite of this made his vow, he is 
bound to obtain what is requisite, or to content himself 
with a lower grade in the Order, if without this con- 
dition he can be received in that grade. 

If one’s intention was to enter the religious state as a 
priest, or in order to the priesthood, he will not be bound 
to enter as a lay brother; but if his intention was in- 
definite, and was neither formally nor virtually directed 
towards the priesthood, he will be bound to accept a 
lower grade. 


IIl.—Dors a vow oF RELIGION BIND HIM WHO MAKES 
It TO PERSEVERANCE AND PROFESSION ? 


If within the year or period of probation one should 
reasonably and with sufficient cause judge that the reli- 
gious state is not expedient for him, he may freely, and 
without violation of his vow, leave it. The year is 
eranted in favour not only of the Order, but of him who 
enters it; and by a vow to enter religion one does not 
renounce this favour, but vows to enter in accordance 
with the common and ordinary law. 

But if after sufficient probation he should judge that 
the state is suited to him, he will be bound in virtue of 
his vow to perseverance and profession. If he should 
then desert the religious state, he will be a transgressor 
of his vow, and will be bound again to enter religion 
and to make profession therein. 
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IV.—To WHAT DOES A VOW OF PROFESSION OR OF 
PERSEVERANCE IN RELIGION BIND HIM WHO MAKES 
ITP 


By this vow, unless there is a special and express in- © 
tention to the contrary on the part of him who makes 
it, he is not to be held to have renounced his right 
to leave during his year of probation, but only to have 
bound himself not to leave without just and reasonable 
cause. He may have made the vow as a repetition of 
his promise in order to the greater confirmation of his 
purpose. 

But if his express intention was absolutely to bind 
himself to perseverance, he remains bound to this ; and 
his vow is distinct from a vow of religion, and induces a 
farther obligation. 

It must be remembered, however, that it is one thing 
to vow religion with a purpose of perseverance, and 
another to vow perseverance itself. A purpose and a 
vow are very different things: the one does not induce 
obligation, the other does; and it is the latter which 
we are considering. 

But in order that a vow of absolute perseverance 
should bind, it must have all the conditions which are 
necessary in every promise. For instance, if in the 
course of the year of probation it should appear that 
profession would not be lawful or safe in conscience, the 
vow will not bind. It might be found by experience 
that one would be useless for a particular Order, and 
would be bound to declare some defect, for which 
he should certainly be expelled. Or, again, it might 
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happen that after experience one might come pru- 
dently to the conclusion that he could not morally 
observe the state without falling into frequent and 
grievous faults; and even if he should not conclude 
that the state would be to him an occasion of ruin, yet if 
it is clear to him that it will not be in his case a means 
of greater perfection, but rather a hindrance thereto, he 
will not be bound to perseverance in that state. 

Here the principle of St. Thomas applies, that when- 
ever, after taking a vow, some difficulty or occasion 
emerges or becomes known, which would rightly have 
hindered the taking of the vow had the difficulty existed 
or been known at the first, it will also hinder the obliga- 
tion of the vow. If, however, the circumstance should 
be merely such as to render observance of the vow more 
difficult, then one could not on one’s own authority 
leave religion with a safe conscience, but must have a 
dispensation. 

If departure is lawful, but the cause of departure is 
temporary only and not perpetual, although it excuses 
from transgression of the vow, yet it is doubtful whether 
it extinguishes the obligation. 

If the novice does not leave voluntarily, but 1s in- 
voluntarily expelled for a perpetual and adequate cause, 
the vow is extinguished. If otherwise, the cause ceas- 
ing, the obligation revives with the limitations above set 
forth. If the cause depends on his own will, he 1s 
bound to remove it if he can, so as to be again received 
and professed. 
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V.— Dors A SIMPLE VOW OF RELIGION DESTROY 
ESPOUSALS, AND HINDER MATRIMONY OR ITS USE? 


A vow of religion made subsequent to consummated 
matrimony binds him who makes it to entrance into reli- 
- gion after the death of his spouse, or during the marriage 
with the spouse’s consent; always supposing this to 
have been the intention of the vow. 

A vow of religion made after matrimony ratwm non 
consummatum absolutely binds him who has made it to 
entrance into religion, and consequently to abstinence 
from consummation of the matrimony. 

A vow of religion made after espousals, even when 
these have been contracted under oath, binds him who 
has made it to entrance into religion, and consequently 
dissolves the espousals. 

If made before espousals, it binds him not to contract 
matrimony, and not to promise it. 


VI—DorEs A VOW TO EMBRACE THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
CEASE, OR IS IT EXTINGUISHED BY INVALIDATION 
ON THE PART OF PARENTS? 


Parents may directly invalidate all the vows of their 
children under puberty, without exception, whether 
those vows are real or personal, temporary or perpetual, 
of chastity or of religion, of the counsels, or even of 
observance of the precepts. 

Although a father cannot forbid observance of a pre- 
cept, he can nevertheless always take away the farther 
obligation which has been added by means of a vow. 
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A child is, by the law of nature, so constituted under 
the power of his father that before the use of reason he 
should be ruled by the will of his father; hence the will of 
the father is reckoned as the will of the child. Although, 
after the child has begun to use his reason, he may freely 
act, yet his use of reason is for a time so weak that 
natural reason dictates that it should be exercised in 
dependence on the will of the father, at least as regards 
the stability of obligations, so that these should not be 
firm and stable until the father has approved them. 
This is especially the case with regard to vows. 

Parents may, after the years of puberty, invalidate 
vows made by their children before puberty. 

If a father confirms the vow of his son after the 
years of puberty, he can no longer invalidate it; but if 
he has ratified a vow before the years of puberty, he 
may, within those years, invalidate it. 

A vow of religion or of chastity made by a son after 
puberty, even against the will of his parents, cannot be 
invalidated by his father either directly or indirectly. 
Such a vow is perfect on the part of him who makes it, 
and, as regards its nature, is not to the prejudice of his 
parent; since, so far as regards his own personal state, 
and especially with reference to the Divine service, a 
son has full dominion over himself. 

The superior of a religious order has no power to 
invalidate the vow of a subject to enter a stricter 


Order. 
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VIL—Wzuat sort oF vow oF. RELIGION IS RESERVED 
AS REGARDS ITS DISPENSATION OR COMMUTATION ? 


A vow to enter a religious body which has not been 
approved by the Church is not reserved to the Pope, 
but may be dispensed by the bishop; for such a body 
is not truly and properly religious. 

A vow generally to embrace the religious state in 
some body which is truly and properly religious, as well 
as a vow to enter a particular religious Order, is, with- 
out any restriction, reserved to the Pope. 


VIIL—Is A vow TO ENTER A STRICTER RELIGIOUS 
ORDER SO RESERVED THAT IT CANNOT BE DIS- 
PENSED OR COMMUTED EITHER BY THE BISHOP OR 
BY ANY PRELATE OTHER THAN THE SUPREME Pon- - 
TIFF ? 


According to the old law, before the Council of 
Trent, a vow to enter a stricter religious Order was not 
reserved, but might be dispensed by the bishop, so that 
the vow of religion might be fulfilied in an Order less 
strict. 

But according to the new law of the Council of Trent, 
neither a bishop nor a religious superior can so dispense 
in the case of religious who have been already professed. 
The bull of Pope Gregory XIII., in which he gives to 
the General of the Society certain faculties of this kind 
with regard even to the professed, assumes that the 
power so granted is outside the ordinary law, and so 
singular that the Pontiff does not will that it should be 
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shared by other religious bodies in virtue of the general 
communication of privileges. Without faculties from 
the Pontiff, therefore, the Generals of religious Orders 
do not possess this power; and consequently neither do 
the bishops with regard to the religious who may be 
subject to them. 

The prelates of religious Orders can dispense their 
subjects from vows of passing to stricter Orders before 
they go. But if they have gone, and are already pro- 
fessed in these, they cannot dispense them in order 
to their return. 

A vow of stricter religion made by a secular cannot 
of ordinary right be dispensed by the prelate of a less 
strict Order into which he asks to be received, since’ he 
is not as yet the subject of that prelate. There are 
certain orders, however, which have received this privi- 
lege from the Supreme Pontiff. 


1X.—How IS COMMUTATION OF A VOW TO ENTER THE 
RELIGIOUS STATE TO BE MADEP 


Supposing faculty to commute, possessed either of 
privilege or otherwise (for as regards both dispensation 
and commutation this vow is reserved) the question here 
is simply—How is it to be done? 

It may be commuted into a vow of the priesthood or 
of perpetual continence, with the addition of certain 
works of religion and mercy, whereby any inequality 
would be supplied. These works should be so imposed 
as to be perpetual, or they should be such that the nature 
of them would compensate for their lack of perpetuity. 
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Three things have to be considered in the matter of 
such a vow: (1.) religious profession, which includes 
the three substantial vows; (2.) the burdens which 
necessarily accompany it, such as, for instance, the obli- 
gation of the Divine Office or the like; (3.) austerities. 

When a vow of religion in general is to be commuted, 
it will be almost sufficient to consider the first obliga- 
tion and to impose something equivalent thereto, such 
as perpetual chastity, or, at least, conjugal chastity, along 
with some perpetual obligation of considerable alms ac- 
cording to the means of the person, enjoining certain 
prayers also, and especially frequent use of the sacraments 
in accordance with the determination of a prudent con- 
fessor. | 

Fasting and other austerities are to be computed ; 
but they are to be reckoned as they are practised in the 
less severe Orders, since in these the vow may be suf- 
ficiently fulfilled. The other works of these less severe 
Orders are, moreover, at the same time to be taken into 
account; for these, although not termed austerities, may 
nevertheless be very laborious, or they may be better 
than mere austerities by reason of the charity towards 
God or one’s neighbour which is exercised in them. 

The same principles are in their measure to be ap- 
pled in the commutation of a vow to enter a particular 
religious Order. 


(errgre sy) 


CH AB CERO... 


ON ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION ; AND THE 
NOVICESHIP. 


I.—lIs ANY FIXED AGE REQUIRED FOR ENTRANCE INTO 
c RELIGION P 


By no law is it forbidden to enter into religion at any 
age. Age may be divided into three periods: (t.) 
that of adults after the years of puberty ; (2.) that of 
adults before the years of puberty who have attained 
to such a use of reason as would be sufficient for the 
commission of mortal sin, and consequently sufficient 
for the making of a vow; (3.) infancy, or the age before 
the use of reason. 

Looking merely to natural law, it is lawful at any 
age freely to offer one’s self to the perpetual service of 
God. There is no natural principle by which there should 
be fixed any certain age for such an act; nor, after one 
has arrived at freedom of will, is there more reason for 
one age than for another. There is so far no distinction 
between the ages before and after puberty ; since all do 
not come at the same time to the same perfection in 
discretion and use of reason. That extent of age only 
is required which is sufficient for perfect deliberation ; 
and this is necessary not so much in order that the 
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action should be lawful, as in order that it should be a 
human act. | nis 

Looking to Divine positive law, we find no law laid 
down by Christ to forbid this most excellent act to the 
faithful before any certain age. We find no such prohi- 
bition in the Sacred Scriptures or in the tradition of the 
Pontiffs, of the Councils, or of the Fathers. Nay, look- 
ing to the words and example of Christ, we find, as we 
shall see, that the contrary is much more in accordance 
with His intention. 

The Council of Trent ordains that no one should be 
admitted to profession before the age of sixteen years 
complete ; but it does not forbid entrance before the age 
of fifteei. One may enter at any earlier age so long as 
profession is' not made until the age of sixteen.* 

A child does not sin by entering into religion before 


* By a. Decree of Pius IX., promulgated by Encyclical Letters to the 
superiors of religious Orders on March 19, 1857, it was ordained that all 
religious of those Orders in which solemn vows are taken should for the 
future take simple vows only at the end of their noviceship, and that they 
should not take solemn vows until after the lapse of at least three years, 
when they might be admitted to solemn vows, if then found worthy by 
their superiors. For just causes this solemn profession might be even longer 
delayed, although not beyond the age of twenty-five years complete. Such 
simple vows are perpetual on the part of him who makes them ; and dis- 
pensation of them is reserved to the Supreme Pontiff. As regards the 
Order, however, they may be dissolved by the dismissal of the professed, 
so that on dismissal the professed should thereby be freed from every bond 
established by such simple vows, The religious, moreover, who have made 
profession by those simple vows are sharers in all the graces and privileges 
which those who have been solemnly professed in the same Order enjoy. 
What Gregory XIITI., in his Bull ‘‘ Ascendente Domino,” defined with regard 
to the scholastics of the Society of Jesus, namely, that they are true 
religious, although they have taken only simple vows, applies also to 
those religious of other Orders who, in accordance with this ordinance 
of Pius IX., remain for some years under simple vows only, before they 
make solemn profession, See Gury. Hd. Ballerini, 1869 (vol. ii. pp. 74, 75). 
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ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION. Be 


the years of puberty without leave of his parent, if he is 


prepared to return should his parent recall him before 
he has reached puberty. His father has the right to do 
so in virtue of his power of invalidating vows of his 
children which are made before puberty. If, however, 
the father should not reclaim within a year and a day, 
he cannot afterwards invalidate the act. 

Entrance into religion is also lawful before the use of 
reason if the parents positively consent. The infant is 
ruled by the will of the parent, and this is. the parent’s 
intrinsic and natural night. After the use of reason a 
child can give consent and lawfully enter without leave 
of his parent, if he is prepared to obey should his parent 
recall him before the years of puberty; but before the 
use of reason the child has no will of his own wherewith 
to give consent, and therefore there must be a positive 
consent of the parent. 

Parents may lawfully offer their children to religion, 
to be educated, and thereafter perpetually to persevere 
in religion, so far as the parents are concerned. The 
reason is, because the parent has right and dominion 
over his child, and can dispose of him to any use which 
does not involve injustice or other evil; and therefore 
much more to a use which is ordained to the greater 
service of God, and to the greater good of the child 
himself. 

Such an oblation produces three effects : (1.) that the 
child can be lawfully received by the Order and retained; 
(2.) that the father can no longer exercise his power of 
recalling his child, since he has renounced his right, and 
has, so far as he is concerned, made a donation of his 
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child to religion, which the Order has accepted; (3.) the 
child cannot leave of his own will before the years of 
puberty, since before that age he is ruled not by his own 
but by his father’s will. He may be expelled, however, 
before puberty, since the Order has not bound itself to 
retain him. : 


IL—To WHAT EXTENT HAS A PARENT POWER TO OFFER 
OR DELIVER TO RELIGION A CHILD ALREADY COME 
TO USE OF REASON P 


If the child consents to his parent’s offering of him, _ 


there is no difficulty, for then he is not only offered by 
his parent, but he also offers himself. But the child 
having, aftér puberty, entire right over himself as re- 
gards those things which belong to his salvation, he 
cannot against his own will be compelled to take the 
habit. 

Parents may lawfully offer a child to religion who has 
come to the use of reason, but is under the years of 
puberty, without his consent, or even against his will. 

Although, as a rule, this may not be expedient, since 
what is begun involuntarily, is generally not fruitful, 
nor has the desired issue; yet the act is not evil, nor 
does it displease God. Moreover, although great fruit 
may not be hoped for, yet great harm is not to be feared, 
since entrance is not a matter of perpetuity, and the 
child may afterwards at the lawful time leave the Order 


of his own accord. JBesides, even if in the beginning — 


his entrance was involuntary, it may nevertheless easily 
happen that through good example and conversation he 
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should be led to change his will, and to remain of his 
own accord. Even if he should ultimately return to 
the world, he will probably carry back with him some 
seeds of virtue, the fruit of which may be a better life 
in the world than he would have led if he had not been 
nurtured in religion. 

For a parent to offer a child o religion who has the 
use of reason, but not the years of puberty, is therefore 
not only not unlawful, but is not always inexpedient, 
especially if no great violence is used, and if there is, 
looking to the circumstances of persons, some hope of 
fruit. 

A child cannot be compelled to enter religion so as to 
be bound to profession or to remaining in religion in 
perpetuity, since to this no adult can without his own 
will be bound. But it does not follow that a child 
cannot be offered to religion to remain there until, arriv- 
ing at a more perfect judgment, he can choose for him- 
self whether he will continue in that state or not. The 
Council of Trent ordains that girls over twelve years of 
age should be examined by the bishop with regard to 
their will, because before that age the parents have the 
right of placing them in monasteries without their 
consent. 

After all, there is for a child under puberty no great 
hardship in having to lead the religious life, since the 
main obligations of that life, which are to others matters 
of supererogation, are to the child, as it were, of natural 
necessity. ‘L’o observe chastity is, in the case of a child, 
a matter not of free will but of necessity, since it cannot 
then contract matrimony, or firmly bind itself thereto 
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without the will of its parents. Poverty, at least so far 
as regards its practice, or privation of the right of using 
and disposing of goods at one’s own discretion, is also 
natural to that age. So also is subjection and obedience. 
The parent can certainly delegate his power of govern- 
ment to a religious superior, who may be supposed to 
use it prudently. He will not compel the child to 
observance of the whole Rule, but will educate and exer- 
cise him in virtue according to his age and capacity. 

If a child is deprived of one parent, this power of dis- 
posing of it remains with the other, who retains the 
natural right and dominion over it. If both parents are 
agreed there is no difficulty. Ifthe mother should refuse 
consent, the father may, in spite of this, both validly 
and lawfully offer his child to religion; since not only 
by human but by natural law the man is the head of 
the woman, and by the same law there should be due 
subordination between their wills; and so when they 
differ with regard to an act which is in itself good and 
lawful, the will of the man should prevail. In other 
actions and matters relating to the education of the 
child, the father can, against the will of the mother, dis- 
pose of him, put him to learn this or that art, and send 
him to this or that place, even if it should be far distant 
and for a period of many years. Consequently, he can 
equally dispose of his child in this case. , 

Lhe mother cannot offer her child to religion agaist 
the father’s will. It suffices, however, that the father 


should not object, even if he does not positively co- © 


operate; but the mother’s offering is not so immutable 
that it cannot be recalled by the father, so long as he has 
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not positively consented, and thus deprived himself of this 
right. ‘To do this, tacit permission does not suffice until 
after the lapse of the year and day above mentioned. 

A guardian may also lawfully offer a child to religion ; 
since he succeeds to the parent in all things which 
belong to the government of the child, including the 
power of invalidating his vows, and of recalling him 
from religion before the years of puberty. 

Greater power resides in the guardian than in a 
widowed mother who does not possess the powers of a 
guardian; and so a guardian can offer a child against 
the mother’s will, while a mother cannot do so against 
the will of the guardian, since he possesses the whole of 
the power which was vested in the father. 


II].—Is IT EXPEDIENT THAT CHILDREN SHOULD ENTER 
OR BE ADMITTED INTO RELIGION? 


Among Catholics there can be no difficulty with regard 
to the expediency of receiving children who have reached 
the years of puberty ; for since the Church has declared 
that they may then make lawful and valid profession, 
she clearly supposes that that age is suitable for the 
religious state. It follows that it is expedient to admit 
them to probation even before the years of puberty. 
The years before puberty, however, so far as religious 
profession is concerned, have been extended by the 
Council of Trent to sixteen years complete; although 
with regard to other matters they remain as before,— 
fourteen years in the case of boys, and twelve in that 


of girls. 
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But with regard to children even under those years, 
it is, so far as they are concerned, useful and expedient 
to admit them into religion if the Order is of good 
observance, with good religious discipline and vigilance 
on the part of superiors; although, as a rule, their 
admission may not be expedient for the religious 
themselves. 

St. Thomas, who, speaking of children before puberty, 
makes no distinction of age, quotes in support of this 
the words of the Lamentations of Jeremias,—“ It is good 
for a man when he hath borne the yoke from his youth” 
(Lam. ui. 27). St. Basil, with the same view, quotes the 
words of Christ,—‘‘ Suffer the little children to come to 
Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven” (St. Matt. xix. 14); and he refers also to what 
St. Paul said of Timothy, that from his infancy he had 
known the Holy Scriptures (2 Tim. ii. 15); and to what 
the same Apostle says to fathers in his Epistle to the 
Hphesians,—‘“ Bring up your children in the discipline 
and correction of the Lord” (Eph. vi. 4). This, St. 
Thomas supposes, can be best done in religion. He 
brings forward also the example of St. John the Baptist, 
who was in the desert from his infancy, and that of 
St. Benedict, to whom the Roman nobles gave their 
children to be nurtured for Almighty God, and who in 
his Rule prescribes the mode in which children are to 
be offered by their parents and accepted by his Order. 
The practice 1s, however, still more ancient, for Pacho- 
mius had in his monastery a multitude of children © 
whom he educated to piety. | 
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-IV.—WHAT PERSONS ARE INCAPABLE OF ENTRANCE AND 
RECEPTION INTO RELIGION? 


Both sexes are capable of the religious life, but each 
sex in those religious bodies only which are composed of 
members of the same sex. A woman is incapable of 
entrance into religious life in a monastery of men, and a 
man in a monastery of women. For either so to.enter 
would not only be contrary to the idea and end of such 
Institutes, but would be contrary also to good morals. 


Impediments to entrance into the religious state are 
twofold,—some arising from the nature of the case and 
apart from any special positive law; others introduced 
by human constitution only. 

A. person who is incapable of profession is incapable 
also of entrance or of taking the habit, when the disabling 
condition is perpetual. A person who is incapable of 
the religious sta¢e is not capable of probation, and so is 
incapable of valid reception. 

The first impediment which renders a person incap- 
able of entrance on the religious state is absence of the 
use of reason, if it is perpetual. If it 1s temporary it 
renders a person incapable only so long as 1 continues. 
There can be no probation without the use of reason 
and without experience, which is an act of the reason. 

If a person is received during a privation of the use 
of reason, even although he should afterwards, when he 
returns to himself, consent, his first reception is, never- 
- theless, not to be reckoned, and his probation is to begin 
from the date of his intelligent consent. If he has been 
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lawfully received, but should afterwards during his novice- ; 
ship lose his reason, and remain in that state for any — 
notable time, his first reception will be invalidated. 


A second impediment is the bond of consummated 
matrimony. This disables, not absolutely indeed but 
conditionally, that is, unless the other spouse renounces 
his or her right and gives leave. If the entrance of one 
spouse is with consent of the other it is valid, as will 
also be his profession, as we shall see. ‘This impedi- 
ment arises from the nature of the case. Entrance 
without consent of the other spouse would be a mani- 
fest injury, since it would be an invasion of his or her 
just rights. 

The leave given may even after entrance be revoked, 
just as leave for a vow given by one spouse to the other 
may be revoked before the vow has actually been made ; 
since as yet no obligation has been contracted to God, 
and there has been no transfer of dominion. 

The spouse who enters into religion can of his or her 
own will come out before profession and return to 
the other spouse, who is bound to receive him or her, 
as the case may be, and admit him to matrimonial life. 
The one spouse can therefore also recall the other, who 
is bound to obey, for the rights should be equal on either 
side; and each of the spouses is understood to be for the 
year on probation, to determine whether their perpetual 
separation is expedient or not. If both spouses should of 
mutual consent enter religion, and one should not perse- 
vere, he or she can recall the other; since the probation 
of each is understood to he with dependence on that of 
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the other. It does not follow that the entrance into 
religion under such a condition was invalid or of no 
account; it was, on the contrary, a sufficient foundation 
for true probation or noviceship. 

Entrance into religion without leave of the other 
spouse may be ratified by subsequent leave, so that the 
noviceship may be reckoned from the date of entrance, 
and not merely from that of leave. Such entrance is 
not absolutely invalid, but is invalid only under condi- 
tion, that is, if consent should not be obtained. 


A third impediment to entrance into a religious Order 
is profession already made in another religious Order. 
As the bond of matrimony hinders the bond of reli- 
gious profession, and consequently hinders the entrance 
into religion which is made in order to profession, so does 
the spiritual bond of profession in one religious Order 
hinder entrance into and reception in another Order, 
since it is directly subversive of the delivery which was 
made by the religious of himself in his first profession. 
This impediment, however, is limited to the case of 
second entrance into less strict religious Orders or to the 
case of entrance into Orders, profession in which, and 
consequently entrance into which from another Order, 
has been invalidated by special declaration and prohibi- 
tion of the Pontiff. Apart from these cases, entrance 
into another Order will be valid and lawful. Even when 
it is unlawful, not substantially but as regards the mode 
of entrance—as when, for instance, one quits the first 
Order without asking leave—entrance into a second Order 


will be valid (unless it should have been invalidated by 
ROT. ,« I: L 
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some express human law) whenever profession in a 
second Order would be valid. Notwithstanding some 
fault in the manner of passing to that second Order, 
entrance into it cannot in such cases be znvalid, even 
if it should be sinful. 

Even when there cannot be valid profession by reason 
of entrance without any leave granted by the first Order, 
the entrance is not simply and absolutely null, but only 
may be nullified so long as leave has not been granted, 
in the same way as we have seen is the case with regard 
to the bond of matrimony. If in the course of the year 
of probation due leave is obtained, the noviceship dates 
from the time of entrance, and not from that of leave. 


A fourth impediment to entrance into the religious 
state is the episcopal dignity. This impediment also is 
not absolute but conditional, namely, if entrance should 
be made without leave of the Supreme Pontiff. Entrance 
without such leave is not absolutely null, but only so 
long as that leave has not been obtained. 


Besides these impediments there is no other which 
invalidates entrance or reception into religion. Of these 
impediments, one only renders a person absolutely in- 
capable of entrance, namely, privation of the use of 
reason; the others, as we have seen, produce only a 
relative or conditional inability. 

In the case of particular religious Orders, however, 
laws exist in virtue of which certain impediments invali- 
date entrance. In some Orders there is the impediment 
of descent from Jews or Pagans; in others, illegitimate 
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birth, or infamy, or the irregularity which arises from 
voluntary homicide, or the like. 

It has to be ascertained whether the words of such 
constitutions are merely prohibitory, or whether they also 
invalidate ; and, if so, whether the invalidation falls im- 
mediately on profession alone, or directly and immedi- 
ately on reception also. In the first case, entrance will 
not be absolutely null; and, the impediment having been 
removed by dispensation, the noviceship will be reckoned 
from the date of entrance, and not from that of the dis- 
pensation. In the second case, the entrance will be abso- 
lutely null, and the noviceship will have to be begun 
over again; unless for this also a special dispensation 
has been obtained, which the Pontiff alone can grant; 
since he alone can dispense in order to the validity of 
profession without an entire year of probation. 

There are many impediments which, while they do 
not invalidate, render entrance into religion unlawful. 
These arise either from natural law or from ecclesiastical 
common law, or from the private laws of particular reli- 
gious orders. 


V.—Is A PERSON BOUND NOT TO ENTER INTO RELIGION 
BY REASON OF THE NECESSITY OF HIS PARENTS? 


There are three kinds of necessity to be considered in 
connection with the obligations of charity, mercy, or 
almsgiving. Necessity may be either extreme, grave, or 
common. 

There is extreme necessity when one is in such peril 
of death that, unless relieved, death is morally certain, or 
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there is the gravest peril of it. Necessity is grave when , 


life cannot be supported save with great penury, indi- 
gence, and difficulty, or with great shame and loss of 
position, or by means of labours which are foreign to 
one’s quality and condition. Necessity is called common 
when it is necessary for a man to live sparely and 
moderately, and sometimes to lack not only superfluities, 
but those things also which befit his position, even if 
with due industry and diligence he need not be in want 
of the necessaries of life. 


With regard to convmon necessity there can be no con- 
troversy. A son is never bound by reason of it to give 
up or to delay his entrance into religion. Such meces- 
sity of the parent is to be regarded as morally nothing 
in comparison with the son’s loss which he would ineur 
by depriving himself of the state of perfection. As he 
is not bound in rigour to relieve his father in common 


necessity from his own goods, and especially if by so - 


doing he should himself suffer equal temporal incon- 
venience, still less is he bound to do so at so great a 
spiritual cost to himself. 

Ifa father who is in common necessity should expressly 
command his son to relieve him and to give up entrance 
into the religious state, the son will not be bound to 
obey him. A father cannot impose on a son a precept 
more rigorous than nature herself imposes ; nor in those 
things which concern the salvation of his soul is a son 
bound to obey a father who, without sufficient cause, 
forbids what will be more advantageous for him and 
what has been inspired by God. In such a case a son 
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ought, as St. Paul says, “ much more to obey the Father of 
spirits,’ than to obey the ‘father of his flesh” (Heb. xii.9). 

It is to be observed, however, that the father’s -neces- 
sity is to be weighed not only as it is at present, but 
with regard also to what is imminent, or may reasonably 


be dreaded. 


As regards extreme necessity it is equally certain that 
a son is bound not to leave his father in such necessity, 
in order to become a religious. ‘Two things are neces- 
sary to found this obligation. One is that. the son, 
by remaining in the world, will be able to relieve his 
father’s necessity, or may have a moral or probable hope 
of so doing; for one is bound neither to the impossible, 
nor to the doing of anything in vain. The second con- 
dition is, that the son should be necessary to his father 
in his necessity ; for if there are other sons, or if the 
father’s necessity can be provided for in another way, 
the son may rightly enter religion. In support of 
this St. Thomas alleges the example of Christ, Who 
would not suffer a man to delay his conversion to the 
state of perfection in order to bury his father, because 
there were others who could do that work, which St. 
Chrysostom understands to refer to actual burial, St. 
Cyril to provision for his father until his burial. 

It is, however, to be observed that in order to excuse 
a son, it is not sufficient that others might possibly 
relieve his father, but there must be a hope and moral 
certainty that they will actually do so. It is not to the 
point that the other sons may sin by refusing, for the 
father remains in extreme necessity, and while he so 
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remains the son is bound to delay his entrance into 
religion if he cannot relieve him otherwise; and this he 
is bound to do, if need be, till his father’s death. The 
latter’s necessity is, as it were, the root of the son’s 
obligation, and its duration is consequently the root 
also of the duration of that obligation. 

Although we are bound with our goods to relieve our 
neighbours who are in extreme necessity so long as we 
have goods, and when those goods are not necessary for 
ourselves in order to the preservation of our lives; yet, 
as a rule, we are not bound, when we do not possess 
goods, to procure and acquire them for this purpose, or we 
are bound at most then only when we can do so in a short 
time and without much labour. In the same way we 
are not bound by means of our actions or bodily service 
to succour the extreme necessity of every neighbour. 
But with regard to parents there is a special and singu- 
lar obligation, arising from a special and singular title, 
to relieve them not only from external goods presently 
possessed, but also by seeking and procuring such 
goods, and that with some labour and difficulty, and if 
necessary for a long time; and this obligation extends 
also to necessary bodily service, dedicating, 1f need be, 
throughout our lives our actions to the aid of our indi- 
gent parent. ‘This filial debt is due from a special title, 
namely, because from our parents we derive whatsoever 
we are, as from the proper source or cause of our being ; 
which does not apply in the case of other blood rela- 


tions. In the case of our neighbours this relief is a_ 


general debt of mercy only; in that of our parents it 
is a special debt of piety also ; and this is of much more 
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rigorous obligation. Itis greater than an ordinary obli- 
gation of justice; since although piety is not properly 
justice, it is nevertheless more perfect as regards its debt 
and obligation. 

If, therefore, the relief of a neighbour in extreme 
indigence can be accomplished by a brief delay of 
entrance on the religious state, charity may sometimes 
oblige to this, but it will not oblige to any long delay. 
As one is not bound to abandon or long defer for this 
end a position of temporal advantage, so much less is 
one bound to delay when the state of perfection is 
concerned. 


A son cannot leave his father not only in extreme but 
even in grave necessity. This is to be understood with 
the limitations before mentioned, that is to say,—that 
there should be no other to relieve him, and that he 
himself could do so by remaining in the world. In 
such a case he cannot lawfully enter religion even if he 
should be under vow to do so, since what would render 
making the vow unlawful, excuses from its obligation 
when made. 


VI.—Is A PERSON BOUND NOT TO ENTER RELIGION BY 
REASON OF THE NECESSITY OF HIS CHILDREN OR 
OF HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS? 


There is a greater obligation of the father to the son 
than there is of the son to the father; for, as St. Thomas 
teaches, a son is not obliged per se to support his father, 
but only accidentally and by reason of his father’s 
necessity ; while a father is, not accidentaliy only but 
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per se and by reason of his paternal office, bound to 
support and educate his son, because he is the principle 
and cause or author of his son’s being. Hence not only 
when a son is in necessity, but absolutely, a father 
cannot enter religion, abandoning the care of his son, 
unless he has sufficiently provided for him all things 
necessary, and secured that by means of others he should 
be educated and sufficiently cared for. This is a natural 
obligation which springs from a natural precept, and 
which therefore cannot be set aside for any work or 
state which is not of precept. “If any man have not 
care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel” 
(7*Tim: -v..'8). 

This is to’ be understood, however, of the time during 
which a son is still under the care of his father, and 
under actual subjection to him, and not of the time after 
the son’s emancipation, when the father is supposed to 
have sufficiently reared and educated him, and to have 
fulfilled and been divested of his office as a father. His 
natural obligation 1s ended, for it was not perpetual, but 
lasted only during the continuance of the state of the 
son’s natural indigence. 

Nevertheless, even with regard to an emancipated son 
who is in necessity, the father is bound with the same 
obligation as a son hes under by reason of his father’s 
necessity. Since the bond between them is reciprocal, 
so are also its obligations. 


I¢ is certain that a brother is not bound to support 
and educate his brother, not even his younger brother, 
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since he is not the author of his brother's being. If, 
however, his brothers are still under the care of his 
father, and so increase his father’s necessity and indi- 
gence, he may by reason of his obligation to his father 
be bound to them. So, for instance, a widowed mother 
with several young unmarried daughters under her care, 
for whose support she had the necessary means, but not 
means sufficient for their proper education and suitable 
establishment in life, would be considered in grave 
necessity ; so that her son could not lawfully leave her 
in order to enter religion if he could not otherwise pro- 
vide for her, and if he could himself relieve her necessity 
by remaining in the world. 

But if brothers are considered by themselves and 
separately from parents already dead, any one of them 
may, notwithstanding the grave necessity of the others, 
lawfully enter religion. The obligation of a man to his 
brothers is not greater than his obligation to his grand- 
father; nay, it is even less, for from the latter he 
mediately derives his being, while between him and his 
brothers there is only the similarity of their common 
emanation from the same source. ‘There is towards his 
brothers no obligation of justice, but only one of charity ; 
although this obligation of charity is greater as regards 
them than as regards strangers, by reason of the closer 
connection between them. Although, therefore, there 
might be of charity some obligation of brief delay in 
order to their relief, yet there is none for long delay. 

It would, however, be a very reasonable cause for 
deferring or abandoning entrance into religion, since it 
is a work of great charity and one which is in itself 
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most becoming, even if it does not reach the grade and 
rigour of obligation. } 

It would, therefore, be a lawful cause for dispensa- 
tion from a vow to enter religion, although it would not 
be of itself sufficient to justify a man who was under 
such a vow in refraining from its fulfilment on his own 
authority ; since in the first place entrance would not 
be in this case unlawful, and secondly, such an excep- 
tion cannot as a rule be supposed as included in the 
intention of the vow. 


VII.—CAN A PERSON. WHO IS BURDENED WITH DEBT, OR 
WHO IS, LIABLE TO BE CALLED TO: ACCOUNT OR TO 
SUFFER PENALTIES, LAWFULLY ENTER RELIGION ? 


Debts are of two kinds: some are uncertain, and do 
not involve restitution to any certain person; others 
are certain, and payment is due to some determinate 
individual. 

As regards uncertain debts there is no controversy, 
for all hold that they do not hinder entrance into 
religion. 

If a man has wherewith to satisfy them, and he 
delivers his goods along with himself to religion, he 
thereby makes abundantly sufficient restitution, as ex- 
pending his goods upon a pious work. If he does not 
mean to bestow them on the Order, he will be bound to 
spend upon the poor, or to devote to other pious uses, 
as much as he owes to wncertain creditors. He will 
not, if he possesses goods, satisfy the obligation of resti- 
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tution by mere delivery of himself to religion ; because - 
his person and the money due are not goods of the same 
order. 

If a person haying no goods is therefore unable to 
restore, he is excused, and may freely enter religion. He 
is not bound to seek or gain goods wherewith to restore ; 
nay, nor to wait for a short time, even if he should have 
a certain hope of acquiring them, since restitution is not 
to be made to any certaim person. Even if some spiritual 
advantage might redound to him from his giving those 
goods in pious alms, yet this may easily be counter- 
balanced by prayers and other works of religion. 


If a debt is certain, that is to say, if it is due toa 
known determinate individual or individuals, and the 
debtor 1s absolutely wnable to pay it, either now or in 
future, he may at once enter into religion. By his 
entrance he does no injury to his creditors, whose action 
against him would be in vain, it being rendered useless 
by reason of his indigence. If he is unable to pay his 
debts, but does possess some goods, it is sufficient for 
him to surrender these to his creditors, and to remove 
any chance of scandal by taking care that his inability 
to pay should be as well known as is his debt. 

But if a man, although he has no present means of 
paying his debts, has hope of being able by-and-by to 
do so, he is bound to wait for some time and to pay his 
debts before he enters into religion; say, for instance, if 
he has hopes of being able to pay them within a year 
from the fruits of his benefice or from an inheritance. 
The reason is because no one can enter religion with 
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injury to a third party, or transgress a natural precept 
in order to do a work of counsel. | 

No general rule can be laid down with regard to the 
length of time which a man is bound to wait in the hope 
of paying his debts; this must be determined in individual 
cases according to their circumstances by the judgment 
of prudent men. The hope of being able to pay must, 
however, if it is to bind him, amount to a moral certainty; 
a mere dubious hope could not induce the obligation 
of so great a burden as waiting for a long time. Nor 
would one be bound to beg or to do works unbecoming 
one’s position in life; and if this is the only means pos- 
sible, one is to be considered as simply unable to pay. 


A Constitution of Sixtus V. declares criminals or 
persons suspected of crime perpetually incapable of the 
religious state, and decrees that if they have been rashly 
admitted thereto, both their entrance and their profession 
arenulland void. ‘The crimes to which he refers are such 
as homicide, theft, robbery, and hke grievous crimes. 
Hidden crimes are not comprehended by this Constitu- 
tion, nor are those who have committed them reckoned 
as criminals so far as its effect 1s concerned. 

There are three effects of crime which may in some 
way hinder entrance into religion. First, there is the 
obligation in conscience and of commutative justice to 
restore in the case of loss, and to make satisfaction for 
injuries. This effect is not contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, but is to be considered in the same light as © 
other rigorous obligations. A second effect of crime is 
infamy, but this does not arise from hidden crimes. A 
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third effect is to leave the delinquent liable to punish- 
ment by the public authorities, and this the Pontiff 
seems chiefly to have had in view in his Constitution. 
He held that it appertained to the good of the common- 
wealth that malefactors should not on pretext of religion 
escape the due punishment of their crimes; and for this 
reason, and principally to take away all hope of subter- 
fuge and impunity, he prohibited their being received 
into religion. In order that a crime should be public in 
the sense of this Constitution, public judgment must 
have been begun by way of accusation or inquiry, and the 
accusation must have been just. If the accused has been 
absolved and declared innocent he may both validly and 
lawfully enter religion; and this even if he was really 
guilty, so far as this Constitution is concerned, since his 
crime is in this case hidden. ven if juridically con- 
victed and condemned, he will be, when he has fulfiiled 
his punishment, free from the prohibition to enter or be 
received into religion, since the ground of the prohibi- 
tion is gone. 

The same Constitution disables for entrance into 
religion, and annuls both the reception and profession of 
those who are burdened with debts of large amount, 
or who are liable to be called to account in such wise 
that prosecution either has taken place or is to be 
dreaded. 

A later Constitution of Clement VIJI. has modified 
that of Sixtus V., but to this extent only, that the pro- 
fession of such persons, whether criminals or debtors to 
large amounts, should stand. ‘The earlier Constitution 
remains in vigour so far as regards the unlawfulness of 
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their reception and the punishment of those who receive 
them. Nuns are not comprehended by the Constitution 
of Sixtus V., but men only.* 


VIII.—Muvst ENTRANCE IntTO RELIGION BE MADE WITH 
PERFECT KNOWLEDGE AND LIBERTY P 


On the part of him who enters religion it 1s necessary, 
of the nature of the case, that he should do so with full 
deliberation, and consequently with full knowledge and 
not rashly. This knowledge must be not only general, 
and, so to speak, speculative, but particular also and 
practical, and such as is arrived at by prudent judg- 
ment. It is not sufficient that the religious state 
should in itself be judged to be the best state. With 


regard to this deliberation is not necessary, since this is 


evident from the end of that state; but the state must 
be considered with regard specially to the particular 


* By a decree of Pius IX. (Jan. 25, 1848) it is ordained that no one should 
be admitted to the religious habit without letters-testimonial both from the 
ordinary of the postulant’s birthplace and from the ordinary of the place 
where he has lived for more than a year since he was fifteen years of age. 
This applies even to congregations in which only simple vows are made ; 
but not to nuns, of whom there is no mention. There is not required by 
this decree the bishop’s leave, or consent, or approbation, but only his 
letters-testimonial, and however much he may oppose the reception of the 
postulant, the regular superior has power to admit him. The letters-testi- 
monial, moreover, are required in order to the lawfulness, but not to the 
validity of admission, and so no one can pretend nullity of profession on 
the ground that he was admitted without such letters-testimonial. See 
Bouix, De Jure Regularium, tom. i. pp. 552, 575, 2d ed. This new legis- 
lation does not affect the Society, which was exempted from it by the same 


Pontiff on the petition of the Father-General (Roothan), Jan, 28, 1850. The | 


examination of postulants, however, by the Society, which was formerly a 
matter of Rule, is now of true and strict law, the existence of this examina- 
tion having been a condition or ground of the Pontiff’s exemption. 
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person, taking into account his powers and capacities, 
and other intrinsic and extrinsic conditions; for not 
everything which is best in itself is best for every 
individual. 


Three things are here principally to be observed ; 
first, that if counsel is sought, it should be sought of 
good men, free from all human affection, with sound 
judgments as regards holy and religious life, and, if 
possible, who have had some experience of it; secondly, 
that the consultation should be prudent and mature, but 
not too long protracted, for this is not necessary, and is 
wont rather to hinder the divine vocation, and is also 
exposed to many perils; and, thirdly, that in delibera- 
tion there should be considered and taken into account, 
not merely the person’s own unaided powers, but along 
with these the divine aid in which confidence is chiefly 
to be placed, for if God is not wanting to men in things 
necessary, and calls even those who do not seek Him, 
much more will He protect and help those who cast all 
their care upon Him. 

Desire for the religious state is itself, as a rule, from 
the Holy Ghost, and is to be received as from Him. With 
regard to this there is no need for consultation, unless 
there should be some ground of suspicion attaching to 
or accompanying the desire; as, for instance, if a man 
should find himself moved to enter a religious Order 
by desire of honour, or of some temporal advantage, or 
the like. 

Consultation, however, is, as a rule, necessary with 
regard to the carrying of this desire into execution, for 
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the Holy Ghost often gives the desire of a thing, the 
accomplishment of which He does not will; as, for 
instance, He gave to David the desire to build a temple, 
and to Abraham the resolution to sacrifice his son, 
although He did not accept the execution of either of 
those purposes. He sometimes sends the desire for the 
good of a person and in order to his merit, even if it is 
never to arrive at execution, and even if it is not expe- 
dient that it should do so. For this reason, although it 
may be morally clear to a religious body or to its head 
that a particular person has been moved by the Holy 
Ghost to ask for the habit, yet, if it is not expedient 
for that Order that he should be received, it will rightly 
refuse him. So also, although a person may himself 
morally believe that he is moved by the Holy Ghost, 
he may nevertheless hesitate and take counsel as to 
whether the execution of his desire is expedient and more 
well-pleasing to the same Holy Ghost. Hence a purpose 
or desire of the religious state, given by the Holy Ghost, 
is, as arule and morally speaking, to be understood as 
given for this end chiefly that one may deliberate, con- 
sult, and test the motive with the affection to enter, 
should it be judged more expedient for the Divine ser- 
vice. We need only except the case in which it is so 
evident that a person is adapted for religion and religion 
for him, and in which the motion of the Holy Ghost is 
so efficacious that it is at once apparent that consultation 
is superfluous. 

Without some previous inspiration and vocation of 
the Holy Ghost there can be no place for consultation, 
that is to say, for consultation which is entered on with 
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the serious intention and purpose of doing that which 
shall be found more well pleasing to God. 

However, we must here distinguish as to what we 
precisely mean by vocation. Sometimes there is such 
an affection towards and desire of religion that, either 
absolutely or so far as the person is concerned, it is 
desired if it should prove to be expedient; and this 1s 
what is strictly and properly called vocation. But some- 
times a person, although he does not feel in himself this 
affection and desire, has nevertheless certain cogitations 
or interior motions, either with regard to the perils of the 
world, or with regard to the excellence and authority of 
the religious state, or with regard to making choice of 
a state of life with indifference as to the choice of that 
which shall be judged the best for him. In such a case 
we do not say that he has what we commonly call a 
vocation from the Holy Ghost, although in reality there 
may be here, on the part of the Holy Ghost, some begin- 
ning of vocation. This beginning suffices asa ground for 
consultation with regard to his entrance into religion; 
and the point may itself be rightly considered, whether 
it is expedient for him to enter without any other special 
desire or affection sent down from above, in virtue solely 
of an efficacious election made with mature judgment 
after such consultation. That this is often expedient both 
experience and reason combine to prove, for as regards 
other works of virtue it is often convenient, or rather is 
necessary, to adopt this method, and there is no reason 
why, in a case like the present, we should always look for 
an extraordinary grace or vocation of the Holy Ghost 


begetting a desire which should of itself be efficacious 
VOL. I. M 
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without its being preceded by some human consultation 
and deliberation. Such a vocation is not always to be 
looked for ; and any occasion or holy cogitation given by 
the Holy Ghost should be examined, at least with a view 
to prudent counsel and deliberation. 

In order rightly to enter religion there must be a good 
intention, and a perfectly spontaneous will. ‘The inten- 
tion must not only be not bad, but its goodness must be 
in proportion with the end itself. The end of entering 
religion is to be a blameless soldier unto God, and to 
imitate the apostolic life. To enter from weariness of 
one’s parents or of one’s misfortunes, or to avoid want or 
contempt or the like, would not be in accordance or 
proportion with the end of the religious state. 


We must, however, here distinguish an occasion from 
an intention, for these are distinguished from each other _ 
as is an occasion from a cause. A will or desire to enter 
religion is often occasioned by some temporal motive or 
event, and yet afterwards the end of entrance comes to 
be not this, but the Divine service. It often happens 
that “vexation gives understanding,’ and that temporal 
affliction excites a man to think of eternal things, and to 
despise temporal things, and so little by little he arrives 
at a determination to seek after eternal things, and for 
the sake of them to leave all human things. Deliberation 
with regard to the religious state, therefore, which has had 
its rise from temporal annoyances, is not lightly to be 
disregarded, but is the more diligently to be examined ; 
for if these were only the occasion of it, this does not 
matter. Nay, this is rather a common way in which 
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God excites men to follow after better things. If, how- 
ever, escape from such annoyances remains really the 
motive and end or cause, it will not be safe with such 
an intention to enter religion; both because the motive 
is temporal, transitory, and easily changed, and also be- 
cause he who enters with such dispositions cannot have 
a prompt will to aim at the perfection which is the proper 
end of the religious state, nor could he with alacrity bear 
the burdens of religion, or with confidence demand the 
necessary succours of the Divine grace ; and so either he 
would not persevere or he would never make progress in 
religion, and it would be to him not a sweet yoke, but a 
grievous burden. | 


Again, not only should the intention be good, but 
the will to enter should be perfectly spontaneous and 
voluntary. 

Hence one does not enter rightly who enters from fear 
or filial reverence. Such an one enters neither for the 
- due end nor with a will which is entirely voluntary. So 
also one who is induced by fraud or guile to enter does 
not enter voluntarily. 

Entrance into religion by reason of importunate 
prayers or blandishments, is imperfect as regards the 
manner of it, and is exposed to many perils, especially 
if one has been thus induced from some human and 
temporal motive. 

But if these means have been used wie? in order to 
gain a man’s will, so that he should the more willingly — 
give himself to consideration of the advantages of re- 
ligion, and so gradually be led, in view of its due and 
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proper end, to desire entrance, there will not be in those 
means any inordination or intrinsic malice. As a rule, 
however, the use of them is not expedient, since they are 
not sufficiently in proportion with the end, and generally 
hinder that perfect consideration and purely spiritual 
intention which such a change demands. | 

It is in itself lawful and most meritorious, as St. 
Thomas teaches, to persuade a man by true and solid 
reasons to become a religious. Great prudence is, how- 
ever, to be observed, especially with regard to the use of 
human motives, even in order to conciliate consideration 
of Divine motives; and this by reason of the peril of , 
inconstancy m a person who is drawn in this way. | 

He whom the Holy Ghost has begun to move is to 
be aided so that he may remain firm in his holy purpose, 
or, if he has not as yet arrived at a definite purpose, 
that he may, at least, not resist the Holy Ghost, but, 
on the contrary, so dispose himself by means of prayers 
and good works that he may be more efficaciously 
moved by the same Spirit. But before the Holy Ghost 
has begun to call a man, it is rarely expedient to 
directly induce him to embrace the religious state; 
although it is an excellent thing to excite and lead him 
towards fear of God and purity of conscience and the 
avoidance of every peril of sin, and at the same time to 
set before him the advantages and excellence of the 
religious state. 
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IX.—WHAaT KIND OF LIBERTY IS REQUIRED IN ORDER 
TO ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION? 


The liberty which is required in order to entrance 
into religion, must be that which is free from a three- 
fold defect or impediment, namely,—from violence, from 
deception, and from simony. 

Violence is, of its nature, a grievous injury; since to 
compel any one to do that which he 1s not bound to do, 
and which God has willed to be so free to every one 
that it is not prescribed but only counselled, is contrary 
_to justice. It is also contrary to religion, and to the 
liberty which such an act as entrance into religion 
intrinsically demands. | 

Deception is also contrary to liberty, and is a grievous 
sin; as when, for instance, one counsels a man to enter 
religion or a particular religious Order, and at the same 
time believes or judges that he is not fitted for such a 
state, or that it is not expedient for him. Such an one 
abuses the office of a counsellor, an oflice which he was 
bound to fulfil faithfully by his acceptance of it. 

He also sins grievously and injures the individual, and 
sometimes also the religious Order, by deception, who 
turns a man away from religion by his counsel, believ- 
ing all the time that there is no impediment to his 
embracing that state, or when he rashly and without 
sufficient consideration, and led away by human affection, 
counsels him against it; and this especially if his counsel 
has been sought on the matter. To keep one back from 
religion by prayers or promises, especially when these are 
very importunate, and in spite of a morally certain voca- 
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tion of the Holy Ghost, and without any reasonable cause, 
although it may not be contrary to justice, is contrary 
nevertheless to the order of charity, and to the duty of 
Christian friendship, both as regards God, by separating 
a man from His greatest service, and as regards the man 
himself, by depriving him of a greater good. 

Injury through violence or deception, which is con- 
trary to commutative justice, establishes an obligation 
of restitution. 

The Council of Trent excommunicates: both those 
who by force or fear compel women to enter religion, and 
those also who hinder them without just cause. 

The third defect affecting hberty is semony; which 
may diminish the liberty of the person entering, as when, 
for instance, he is induced by a bribe to enter; or may 
diminish the liberty of the Order, as when a price is 
given for his admission. 

In practice and morally speaking, it is rare that 
entrance is unlawful by reason of simony; and it is so 
then .only when the sum given is by way of price, or 
when there is a covenant or obligation either express 
or tacit. 

By the common custom of the Church something is 
received by monasteries of nuns for the fitting support 
of the religious. This is called the nun’s dowry, and with 
regard to it there may be a bargain. In this, however, 
there is no simony, since the money is not taken as the 
price of her profession, but only in order to her support. 
It is not simony to conciliate a person by gifts or bene- 
fits so that he may have the will to enter religion; nor 
is it simony, on the other hand, to give large alms to a 
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monastery in order to conciliate it in favour of a subject 
who is proposed, so long as there is no suspicion of 
bargain or obligation, although to do this may be repre- 
hensible as giving occasion of scandal. 

The Council of Trent, in order to provide for the 
liberty of the novice, forbids, under pain of anathema, 
parents, relations, or guardians, under any pretext, to 
give to the monastery, save for the novice’s food and 
clothing during the noviceship, any of the novice’s 
goods before profession, lest the novice should be hindered 
from going away through the monastery’s possessing 
the whole or great part of his substance. 


X.—BY WHOM, AND IN WHAT FORM, IS A PERSON TO 
BE RECEIVED, SO THAT ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION 
MAY BE BOTH VALID AND LAWFUL? 


One cannot enter a religious Order unless received by 
that Order; for entrance and reception are correlatives, 
as corresponding parts of a human contract, which can- 
not be perfected save by mutual consent. Two things 
are necessary in order to the act of reception, namely,— 
power to receive subjects, and the due exercise of that 
power. 

Power is necessary, not only in order to the lawfulness 
but also in order to the validity of reception ; for without 
power of acting nothing can be done, and without power 
of contracting, no contract can be valid. 

This power exists, of course, primarily and principally 
in the Supreme Pontiff, but he is not wont immediately 
or directly to use it. It exists immediately and proxi- 
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mately in every religious body which has been approved 
by the Pontiff, and in such bodies alone. It is conferred 
by approbation, nay, is intrinsically included therein ; 
for, if a religious body could not receive members, it 
could neither be preserved nor governed. A body which 
has not been approved by the Pontiff is not a religious 
body established by and in the Church, and so it can- 
not possess the power of admitting to religion. As the 
Pontiff has reserved to himself the approbation of reli- 
gious bodies, he has also thereby reserved to hiniself, 
or to those to whom he may grant it, the power of 
admission to religion; and in practice he does not grant 
this power of admission save to religious bodies which 
have been approved by himself. 

Although this power exists, as does every other power 
of jurisdiction, proximately in the whole body, yet it 
cannot be immediately exercised by the whole body, since 
all its members cannot be assembled for the reception of 
individuals ; and since it must be committed to some one 
person or to certain persons in particular, it belongs to 
the prelate or superior of the Order. Who that prelate is 
who possesses this power will be determined by the Rule 
and Constitutions of the Order, orby the privileges granted 
- to it by the Apostolic See, or by its custom. If it does 
not appear from any of these to whom the power belongs, 
although this can scarcely be imagined, then in the case 
of monks it belongs to the Abbot. His power is mon- 
archical, like that of the general in an army, and there- 
fore of itself would enable him to receive subjects unless 

should otherwise have been limited. In the case of 
Mendicants and similar religious bodies, it belongs to 
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the Provincial, who is to his province what the Abbot 
is to his monastery, the whole province being regarded 
as one house. 

The form and mode of reception will be determined, 
as regards both validity and lawfulness, according to the 
- Constitutions and Institute of each particular Order. 

Supposing a concurrence of all things which are requi- 
site both on the part of the subject and on the part of 
the Order, one who has power to receive subjects 1s bound 
by his office and of charity to receive a postulant, unless 
there should be some reasonable cause to excuse him. 
He is bound, as regards the Order, which is thereby 
increased, and which thereby so far fulfils its end; and 
he is bound as regards his neighbour, because otherwise 
he would without cause deprive him of a great benefit 
which, not from his own goods, but from the common 
goods of Christ and His Church, he is bound as a faithful 
dispenser to bestow upon him. 

But this obligation does not concern a matter which 
is so necessary that it might not for many causes cease ; 
as, for instance, if the Order should not at the time possess 
a sufficiency of temporal goods, and the support of a new 
religious would be a grievous burden. In case of doubt 
as to whether it is expedient to receive a subject or not, 
it is free to the superior not to admit him; and this the 
more easily inasmuch as his rejection will be in favour 
of the greater security of the Order. If, therefore, one 
proceeds in good faith, without dislike or other inordinate 
affection, and uses fair and ordinary diligence, he may 
safely vote either way. 
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XI—WHAT EFFECT DOES ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION 
PRODUCE ? 


The first and principal effect is that from the date of 
entrance is to be computed the term of the novice’s pro- 
bation, which is requisite for profession; and conse- 
quently in the lawfulness of entrance there is founded 
the validity of profession. 

Secondly, entrance into religion does not oblige to 
perseverance and profession ; but the novice, so long as 
he retains the habit, cannot lawfully contract matrimony; 
although if he contracts it the contract is valid. 

A third effect of entrance may be liberation from every 
previous vow or promise. Previous vows are not properly 
abolished, but are suspended ; and therefore they may 
afterwards bind if the habit should be abandoned. This 
suspension is not made zpso facto, but by way of com- 
mutation, either by the prelate or by a confessor, or by 
one’s own will; since it is a commutation into a thing 
which is in itself, and evidently, a better good. With 
regard to human promises, if they can conveniently be 
fulfilled either before or after entrance, it is certain that 
they are not abolished, but are to be fulfilled ; since the 
Divine service does not cause that justice and fidelity 
towards man should not be observed. If, however, a 
promise cannot be fulfilled, the rule is the same as in the 
case of debts which cannot be paid. 

A fourth effect is to remove the obligation of espousals 
from the other party who remains in the world, at least 
so as that he or she should not be bound to wait, but 
may at once contract with another. ‘This obligation, 
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however, does not cease, on the part of him who enters 
religion, until after he has been professed ; so that, if he 
should not persevere, and the other party has waited and 
desires fulfilment of the espousals, he will be bound by 
his contract. 

A. fifth effect is the enjoyment of clerical privileges ; 
including not only the protection of excommunication 
from being assaulted, but also that of immunity as an 
ecclesiastical person from secular tribunals. 


XII.—Is AN ENTIRE YEAR OF PROBATION OR NOVICESHIP 
NECESSARY BEFORE PROFESSION 2 


There is no fixed period of probation or term of 
noviceship which is necessary of Divine law before 
embracing the religious state; and no twofold entrance 
thereinto is necessary in virtue of that law. AI that is 
thereby required is such an examination of Divine voca- 
tion and of the subject and of his circumstances as in a 
similar matter would be deemed sufficient in the judg- 
ment ofaprudentman. ‘This done, one might be at once 
admitted to the religious state without any delay, there 
being nothing of Divine law in either Scripture or tradi- 
tion, nor anything which is certain from reason alone to 
the contrary. Looking to the religious state by itself, 
and apart from any religious congregation and deter- 
minate religious rule, it might be, and of old it was 
wont to be embraced, as in the case of some consecrated 
virgins hermits and solitaries, without any noviceship 

_ properly so called. All was left to the judgment of the 
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bishop, or to that of him who had power to receive the 
oblation made by the religious of himself. 


Probation by means of a noviceship is properly re- 
quired in a cenobitic religious state, or in a religious 
congregation. 

St. Basil, who was the first to reduce monastic life to 
a better form, speaking of his own time, says that those 
who were to be received should for a space of time be 
proved by fitting exercises and labours, in order to make 
trial of their nature and constancy. He seems, how-. 
ever, to suppose this to be done outside religion, and it 
appears that there was then no necessary probation 
within the religious state and in the habit before pro- 
fession. | 

By positive law, however, there is required before 
profession a definite period of probation. ‘This law was 
not always the same, and was first introduced by private 
enactment of the religious orders themselves, and after- 
wards passed into the common law of the Church, which 
fixed one year as the period of probation. As regards the 
necessity of this length of time there was again variety. 
It was regarded as in favour of both parties, and either 
the Order or the novice might renounce his right. It 
was not then, according to the old law, absolutely neces- 
sary, but was necessary only under condition, namely, 
—unless both parties should renounce their rights, and 
by mutual consent shorten the time. Apart from such 
renunciation 1t remained necessary, so that profession 
made before the end of one year’s probation was null and 
void. Now, however, and since the Council of Trent, 
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there is one ordinary law for all religious bodies, both 
of men and women, and without any exception, which 
renders one year of probation necessary, so that profession 
made before the year has elapsed is null and void, and 
produces no effects.” 


XIIL.—-WHEN pDoES THE NOVICESHIP BEGIN? AND 
DOES IT REQUIRE A REGULAR HABIT? 


The year of probation begins from that time at 
which, of the intention of the Order and of the consent 
of the novice, the latter is admitted into the former in 
the state of a novice, in order that he may begin to be 
proved therein. ‘There is, as it were, a contract between 
the Order and the future religious, by which both agree 
to make mutual trial of each other in order to a certain 
end, in a certain way, and for a certain time. When, 
therefore, this contract is perfected by mutual consent, 
and the time designated is begun, the year of probation 
begins. 

The first sign of reception in order to probation is, 
by common custom, the bestowal of the habit, and this, 
therefore, is of the substance of the probation. But 
when in any Order, by law or custom or dispensation, a 


* It has been decreed by Pius IX. (Veminem latet, March 19, 1857) 
that in all religious Orders of men which have solemn vows, simple vows 
only should be made at the end of the noviceship, the novice also being 
then of the age of at least sixteen years complete, and that these simple 
vows are to continue for at least three years, at the end of which the 
religious may be admitted to profession of solemn vows. The same 
Pontiff decreed by brief (Ad universalis, February 7, 1862) that profession 
of solemn yows in any religious family of men whatsoever should be 
wholly null and void, unless the novice should have previously made 
simple vows, and persevered therein for three years complete, 
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regular habit is not given, and there is some other 
sufficient sign, the habit is not of the substance of pro- 
bation, nor is it a necessary sign of commencement of 
the noviceship. 


XIV.—WHAT IS OF THE SUBSTANCE OF, OR OF 
NECESSITY TO PROBATION OR NOVICESHIP ? 


The state of probation or noviceship (as distinguished 
from actual probation) substantially requires that one 
should not have already made profession in the same 
Order in which he is a novice, by means of vows and the 
accepted tradition or delivery of himself. This is true 
with regard not only to profession which is really valid, — 
but to profession which is esteemed to be valid. Both 
are contrary to the substance of noviceship or the state of 
probation. One who externally makes profession, really 
esteeming it to be valid, ceases thereby to be in the state 
of probation even if the profession should have been null, 
and he remains outside the state of probation so long as 


he retains that belief. The reason is because probation — 
supposes freedom either to embrace or to abandon the 
state of religion. ‘The probation is ordained in order 
that one may ascertain by experience whether or not 
that state is expedient for him; and he who thinks him- 
self to be tied by the bond of profession is no longer in 
the Order for the purpose of trying it, but is in it of 
necessity, and for the purpose of paying what he owes. 
. He is, moreover, treated differently, and he conducts him- 
self differently, and, therefore, he is neither being proved, — 
nor is he in a state which is of itself adapted for the © 
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purpose of probation. Probation being reciprocal, this 
applies to both parties, to the Order as well as to the 
subject. There must be a knowledge of their liberty on 
both sides, and no obligation or belief of obligation by 
reason of entrance on a permanent state. 

Besides this negative requisite, there is required some- 
thing positive and external, which shall morally perse- 
vere between the Order and the novice. 

The novice, so long as he is and is truly esteemed a 
novice, has a certain habitual relation to and union with 
the Order, which he did not have when he was not a 
novice, and which others do not have who have in no 
way entered a religious body for the purpose of proba- 
tion therein. This union and habitual relation cannot 
be contracted without some positive human act; and that 
positive human act by which it is acquired is an external 
oblation, and, as it were, tradition or delivery of himself 
on the part of the novice, with acceptance of this on the 
part of the Order, for the purpose of probation. This, 
and all outward signs of this which are necessary to it, 
are of the substance of the state of noviceship; and, in 
this sense, bestowal and reception of the religious habit 
is reckoned to be of the substance of that state. In this 
way there is acquired to the Order a right of governing, 
and of imposing upon the person so received certain bur- 
dens, which are regulated in accordance with its manner of 
life, for the purpose of proving and making trial of him ; 
and on the part of the novice there arises an obligation 
_.of obeying, so that he may be compelled to obey, and 
cannot lawfully resist unless he abandons the state on 
which he has entered. For this reason his first recep- 
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tion is said morally to persevere so long as it is not 
retracted. | 

Since this, in a manner, state of noviceship is not 
established by vow or promise or by any stable and 
immutable obligation, it can, as 1t 1s a state, consist 
only in a permanent signification of previous will, along 
with some enduring right on the one side and enduring 
obligation on the other. 


No actual probation is of the substance of the state of 
probation, besides voluntary permanence in that state, 
with sufficient external signification of the same. As the 
end of a law or precept 1s not of the substance of that law, 
and as the end of a state (as, for instance, matrimony, 
the end of which is to beget children) is not of the sub- 
stance of that state, so, although actual probation and 
mutual experience is the end of the quasi state of novice- 
ship, it is nevertheless not of its substance. Again, if 
the novice perseveres 1n the state of probation, even if he 
should not be actually proved by the Order or its superior, 
he is, nevertheless, so far as he is concerned, there for the 
purpose of being proved. It is not his fault that he is 
not being proved, and thereforé he ought not to suffer for 
this, nor will this be an impediment to his validly making 
his profession in due time. In this sense, therefore, acfual 
probation is not of the substance of noviceship, although 
it may be of precept as regards the superior, who does 
evil by his dissimulation and connivance. If the novice 
himself should resist actual probation, not by entirely . 
abandoning his state, but by enduring it impatiently, and 
taking harm rather than deriving fruit from it, by this 
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he is being sufficiently proved, for it is thereby sufficiently 
ascertained that he is not adapted for religion. If, not- 
withstanding this, he is retained by the Order, and at 
length admitted to profession, his profession is valid, and 
his state of probation has been sufficient ; and therefore 
actual probation by means of positive acts is not of the 
substance of noviceship. So also if the novice himself 
should voluntarily avoid, as far as he can, all experience 
of the asperities of religious life. Nay, even if he should 
know by experience that he is morally unfit for religious 
life, and incapable of enduring its labours, nevertheless if 
he perseveres in his state of noviceship, and is at length 
professed, this suffices for the validity of the act. 

To wear the habit of a novice is not of the substance 
of noviceship, even where that habit is distinct from 
the habit of the professed. If, for instance, a person of 
dignity were to be received in the habit of a novice, and 
after two or three months were, by way of honour or for 
some other similar reason, to receive the habit of the 
professed, nevertheless so long as he did not consider him- 
self thereby professed or bound, and the Order did not 
bestow the habit upon him with that idea, his profession 
would be valid when made at the end of his term of 
noviceship. Nay, even if such an one were for similar 
reasons to be received to probation in the habit, not of 
novices, but of the professed, but with no intention of 
thereby renouncing his right to noviceship, or of making 
profession, such reception would be sufficient as the 
beginning of his noviceship. 

To dwell within the cloister during the period of 


probation is of the substance of noviceship in this sense, 
VOL. I. N 
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that wheresoever the monk is, if he is under the obedi- 
ence of the abbot, he is considered to be in the cloister. 
If a novice is sent anywhere by his superior, even if he 
should stay there for many months, yet being there under 
the obedience of his superior, he is truly on probation ; 
for what greater probation can there be than to obey, and 
how could one be said to be avoiding probation when he 
is not escaping from, but living under and practising 
obedience and subordination to his superior P 

But if a novice should, of his own will and apart from 
obedience, desert his cloister, he thereby ceases to be on 
probation—that is, if he departs with the intention of 
not returning. It is not sufficient of itself to interrupt 
his probation that he goes without leave; he must intend 
by going to place himself outside the obedience of his 
superior. <A professed religious departing without leave, 
but retaining the habit, and with an intention of re- 
turning, would not be an apostate, because he is not 
abandoning religion, although he would be sinning 
grievously ; and so also a novice does not by such a 
fault abandon religion, but remains therein, in his state 
of noviceship and on probation, although he is conducting 
himself inordinately within that state. Otherwise it 
would follow that ifa novice were by leave of his superior 
to go outside his monastery to a certain place, and were 
then of his own accord and without leave to pass thence 
to other places, he would thereby be deserting the 


noviceship and interrupting his period of probation; a | 


consequence which has no foundation in law or reason. 


In such a case he might-rightly be punished or even — 


dismissed if it seemed good to his superior ; but until he © 
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is dismissed he does not cease to be on probation, simply 
for a fault of this kind. 

Again, supposing a novice should fall sick as soon as 
he enters the monastery, and remain in bed the whole time 
of his noviceship, it would nevertheless be a true period 
of probation, and he might at the end of it be professed. 
The reason is, because so far as in him lay, he was truly 
remaining in the state of probation in that Order, and 
under its obedience; the absence of actual probation 
was accidental, and although actual probation is the 
end of the state of probation, it is not of its substance. 
Moreover, in such a case the novice would be sufficiently 


_ proved by means of his infirmity, and the Order could 


have sufficient knowledge of his nature and aptitude for 
religion; while he, on his part, could come to a knowledge 
of its charity and manner of life; and although he might 
not have personal experience of the austerity of the life, 
he could have sufficient knowledge of this in other ways. 
It is not only not necessary to have personal experience 
of every separate austerity of the life, but no experience 
of any one austerity is necessary. No actual probation is 
necessary to the substance of noviceship, save that which 
is included in perseverance in the Order, and under its 
obedience during the period of probation. 


XV.—Is IT OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THE NOVICESHIP THAT 
THE PERIOD THEREOF SHOULD BE CONTINUOUS P 


The period of probation must be entire and perfect, 
so that not a single day should be wanting to it, for the 


law which taxes either a time or a price or the like con- 
/ 
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stitutes its measure precisely, and, as it were, indivisibly. 
The period of probation is therefore to be reckoned from 
moment to moment, so that if the novice should put on 
the habit, say on the first day of January after noon, he 
cannot be professed on the recurring same day before 
noon. But there is no need to add to the year one day, 
because by no law is this prescribed. 

The period of probation must be continuous, for every 
definite time, such as a day or year, is and is understood 
to be continuous. 

In two ways may continuity of the time be interrupted. 
First, by profession before its completion, with the inten- 
tion and belief of making true profession; for then the 
novice no longer remains on probation, and the period of 
probation is thereby interrupted. Secondly, by laying 
aside the habit, or departure from religion ; for thereby 
the novice ceases to be on probation, and, therefore, the 
period of probation is interrupted. 

The continuity of the period is not moral, but is 
proper and physical, since it is the continuity, not of an 
action, but of a state or guasz state, duration in which 
is physically continuous. 

Hence, if a novice lays aside the habit and departs, his 
period of probation is thereby interrupted, even if a little 
after and on the same day he should repent; because he 
has lost the state which he previously had, and he needs 
new reception and admission so as to be again a novice. 
As this second reception is distinct from the first, so from 
the date of it there begins a distinct noviceship. His act 
of departure with the intention of not returning is ofitself 
sufficient without consideration of any interval of time 
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greater or less between it and his return; and it morally 
interrupts the perseverance and constancy for the sake 
of which continuity m the period of probation is 
demanded. But if the novice departs with the intention 
of returning, and especially if he departs in the habit, 
his noviceship is not interrupted even by an absence of 
some days, unless, on the matter being discovered, he 
should be dismissed by his superior. 

It is not, however, by every laying aside of the habit 
that the period of probation is interrupted. It is one 
thing to put off the habit, and another to abandon it. 
He puts off the habit who lays it aside for a time; he 
abandons it who lays it aside with the intention of not 
resuming it. The habit may sometimes be put off by 
leave of the superior, or for the sake of penance or 
humiliation, or by dispensation, whether justly or unjustly 
eranted; and the novice is not therefore reckoned to 
have morally changed his state. Again, the habit may 
be put off by the novice himself without leave and 
against rule, or it may be exchanged in sport for secular 
attire, or in order that he may more freely commit some 
sin, and this even outside the monastery, and in spite 
of this his noviceship is not interrupted, because his state 
of life is not really changed, nor has he been inconstant 
in his vocation and perseverance, which has regard 
chiefly to the continuation of his state, although in that 
state he has been living a sinful life. 

By a consummated and perfected abandonment of 
the habit, on the contrary, his noviceship is interrupted, 
because his state is changed. The abandonment must 
be consummated and perfected, that is, it must not 
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only be done with the intention of changing his state, 
but this change must be morally consummated or carried 
out, If, for instance, a superior had determined to 
dismiss a novice, and with that intention had caused 
him to be stripped of the religious habit and clothed in 
secular attire, and he afterwards, before the departure of 
the novice from the monastery, relented, and restored to 
him his habit, his noviceship would not be reckoned as 
interrupted, the act of dismissal not having been con- 
summated. So also if a novice should put off the habit 
with the intention of absconding, but without actually 
doing so, his noviceship would not thereby be inter- 
rupted; and this, not by reason of the shortness of the 
interruption, which might morally be no interruption, 
but because there had been physically no interruption 
of the continuity of his state of probation, the act of 
interruption not having been consummated. 

The same laws which establish a period of probation 
ordain as a consequence that at the end of that period a 
judgment should immediately be formed with regard to 
the fitness of the novice, and that he should be admitted 
to profession if he is to be admitted, or that at least he 
should persevere in the same state of probation up to his 
profession. If his state of probation were to be changed, 
the foundation of the judgment with regard to his fit- 
ness would morally be changed ; and since in the interval 
his character might be entirely altered, he would, morally 
speaking, require a new probation. 
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XVI.—Is a NovICcE BOUND TO REGULAR OBSERVANCE 2 
AND CAN HE HOLD OFFICES, BENEFICES, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL DIGNITIES P 


A novice is not bound in conscience to regular ob- 
servance, since he has made no vow or promise by 
reason of which such obligation should arise. He 
ought, however, to be in some way subject to religious 
discipline so long as he remains in the monastery ; for 
since he enjoys the goods and privileges of religion he 
ought to bear its burdens, and he could not  other- 
wise be rightly directed and governed by the. superiors 
of the Order. 

With regard to chastity, unless the novice has of 
private devotion made a vow of chastity, he is not 
bound by any new or special obligation to observe 
chastity, over and above that obligation which arises 
from the law of nature. On account of scandal, how- 
ever, and the honour of the religious habit and of the 
Order, the novice is bound to observe chastity by a 
greater accidental obligation than if he were a secular, 
so long as he bears the habit and continues in his state. 
If he should sin against chastity, but with such pre- 
cautions as to avoid scandal and dishonour to religion, his 
sin will have no special malice, and the circumstance of 
his being a novice will not so aggravate his sin that this 
circumstance should necessarily be declared in confession. 

The novice does not commit sin if, having left re- 
ligion and living in the world, he should contract and 
consummate matrimony. He is then also at liberty to 
wear any kind of secular dress whatsoever, such ag is 
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worn by laymen or married persons. ‘To be sober in his 
attire in consideration of his past life may be a prudent 
counsel, but it is in no way of precept. 

With regard to poverty, the novice is not bound to 
any action or omission which concerns poverty, because 
he has made no vow of poverty. By the law of justice, 
however, he is bound not to appropriate the goods of the 
Order, because they are not hisown. For the same reason 
he is bound not to make a more lavish use of those 
goods than that which is granted to him bythe Order. To 
expend the goods of the Order by giving them to externs, 
or in any way outside the Order, on his own authority 
aud without leave, would be sacrilegious theft. It 
would be theft, because he would be taking what is not 
his own; and the theft would be sacrilegious because 
what was taken was in a manner sacred and dedicated 
to God. Such a sin is of its own nature a mortal sin. 

As regards goods which are the property of the novice 
himself, the general rule is that he can possess and 
dispose of them exactly as before. No impediment has 
been created, so far as religion is concerned, to his use 
of them, if he had previously the full and unfettered use 
of them. ‘There is not, at the same time, any new 
power bestowed upon him which he did not previously 
possess when, for instance, he was under the care of a 
guardian. ‘The reason is because he has not simply by 
his entrance into religion contracted any obligation by 
reason of which dominion or the free exercise of dominion 


is hindered; and neither has he acquired any new 


dominion, or liberty, or exemption from his previous sub- 
jection with regard to the administration of such goods. 
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Hence a novice may both validly and lawfully ac- 
quire property, even without leave of the superior, 
either by testament or gift, or in any other way which 
is not at variance with his state, since he is not hindered 
either by vow or by any law. <A superior cannot pro- 
hibit his so doing, so as to bind him in conscience, for 
since the superior cannot compel him to relinquish the 
goods which he previously possessed, so neither can he > 
prohibit him from acquiring other goods so long as he 
does not do so by means of lawsuits or secular traffic, or 
negotiations such as are at variance with the religious 
state. 

A novice dying in the monastery before profession 
may freely leave his goods by testament to whomsoever 
he pleases, passing over the monastery altogether; unless 
he has previously given or offered those goods to the 
monastery. ‘This applies not only in the case of a 
novice who makes a testament in view of approaching 
death, but also in the case of any novice who, before his 
profession and at any time during his probation, wishes 
to make a testament, for he has still the same dominion 
and the same freedom in the exercise of it. 

An Order or its superior cannot lawfully prohibit a 
novice, under threats of expulsion or of not being 
admitted to profession, from making a testament, or 
similarly compel him to make the monastery his heir. 


This question concerns only those Orders which suc- 
ceed by right of filiation, that is, by right of inheritance 
in name and place of their deceased religious; and does 
not concern Orders which, like the Society and the 
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Friars Minor, do not possess this right. The Orders 
which possess it have no apparent title, in the case of a 
novice who makes a testament in view of natural death, 
to hinder his will by threats of instant expulsion so 
that he should die outside the monastery, or by similar 
threats, since that would be morally to force his will 
towards that to which the monastery has no right. 

An apparent title might be urged when a testament 
is made in view of profession, since the Order has the 
vight of succession unless excluded by a testament 
appointing another heir, and since it would seem un- 
reasonable that the novice should wish to impose upon 
the Order the burden of ‘this perpetual support, and that 
therefore the Order might fairly threaten expulsion 
should such a testament be made. But this would be 
unjust, if the person is otherwise worthy of profession, 
for the monastery suffers no injury by exclusion, since 
the novice was not bound of justice to make it his 
heir either by testament or by his remaining intestate. 
There was no such bargain at his reception, or, if there 
was, it was simoniacal. To extort a right of inheritance 
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under threat of refusal of profession would be a tacit 
sale of profession, as involving a covenant to grant pro- 
fession if the inheritance should be given, and not other- 
wise. Had this been expressly bargained at reception, 
it would have been simony; and it afterwards becomes 
simony implicitly and virtually. 

It cannot be argued, because nuns are received with 
an express bargain for so much by way of dowry, 
and unless this is paid are not admitted to profession, — 
that since this is done without injustice or simony, the — 
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same may be done in the case of religious men; for in 
the case of nuns the custom rests on prescription, and 
is founded in a special necessity as regards women. 
Although in some places by prevalence of custom, or 
by reason of special indigence, it might be permitted 
to demand such a sum as should be sufficient for the 
support of the religious, yet to compel him to leave to 
the Order anything more, or his whole inheritance, could 
not be justified. 

The Order, even when it possesses the right of 
filiation, does not succeed as heir to an intestate novice 
who dies before profession. A novice who dies before 
profession is not truly a religious, and therefore the 
Order has no ground of succession to him as intestate, 
for it has this right then only when the religious, being 
himself incapable of dominion, has transferred his right 
to the Order. The novice retains the dominion and 
disposal of his goods, and therefore if he has not either 
during his life, or at death by means of his testament 
or sufficient declaration of his will (which, if proved, 
suffices In a pious cause, even in the external forum), 
transferred them to his monastery, it has no ground of 
succession to him. 

Donations and dispositions of goods during life are 
prohibited to novices by the Council of Trent, except 
with certain prescribed solemnities ; and even with these 
it is ordained that they shall be of no effect if profession 
does not follow.* ‘This refers to donations of consider- 
able value or of real property; for if the donation is of 


* Novices of the Society can validly make donations and renunciations 
without observing the forms prescribed by the Council of Trent, which in 
its decree excepted the Society. Donations made by them after the first 
year of noviceship, even if they should not persevere, are valid. 
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small amount and does not exceed the expenses of the 
noviceship, it does not appear to be revoked by the 
Council. When natural death intervenes, the Council 
does not -prohibit a donation made by the novice, at 
least if it has been made in view of death; for it does 
not prohibit the making of a testament before pro- 
fession, and this testament will be confirmed by natural 
death before profession, as it would have been confirmed 
by the civil death whicli is the result of profession. A 
donation made in view of natural death cannot absolutely 
be called an alienation or renunciation, and by it the 
freedom of the novice with regard to making or not 
making profession is but little if at all diminished or 
interfered with. Moreover, the state of a novice is only 
accidental as regards such donations, for natural death is 
common to all men; and so if a novice expressly or tacitly 
(by sufficient and moral presumption) at death, or in view 
of death, has given anything to the monastery, it may 
justly and with safe conscience be retained. 


A novice who possesses a benefice cannot justly be 
deprived of it without his consent; and even with his 
consent renunciation of it is not valid unless it has been 
made with certain prescribed solemnities, and so as to 
have no effect unless profession should follow. 

A novice is not incapable of receiving a secular 
benefice, and the collation of such a benefice upon him 
is valid, for as he can acquire temporal goods, so can he 
also acquire spiritual or mixed goods. As a rule, how- 
ever, a secular benefice cannot rightly or lawfully be 
bestowed upon him, for either it is given as a lure to 
abandon religion 


and this is contrary both to charity 
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and to religion—or it is given that he or his Order may 
enjoy the fruits of it so long as he does not make pro- 
fession ; and this is unlawful, as regards both giver‘and 
receiver, since it is contrary to the institution and end 
of such a benefice. It is not, however, so intrinsically 
evil that a superior, who possesses power to do so, could 
not lawfully dispense in favour of an indigent Order. 

A regular benefice may be given to persons who have 
not yet been professed, and even to those who have not 
yet received the habit, provided they are bound to receive 
the habit and to make profession. They are set free, how- 
ever, from this obligation by resignation of the benefice. 


A novice cannot be elected to any dignities of his 
Order, and his election is null. The profession of one 
who is elected as superior must be free from all ambiguity 
or controversy. 

As regards dignities outside religion, and other than 
the episcopal, the case is the same as that of benefices. 
Novices ought not to be elected to them; but if elected, 
the election is not null. - 

Novices may validly and lawfully be elected to the 
episcopate, since the episcopate is a state of greater per- 
fection, and: a state which is most necessary in order 
to the common good of the Church. A novice may be 
raised at once to the episcopate without his waiting for 
profession ; or, after his election, he may, if he desires it, 
be professed and afterwards consecrated bishop, and so 
be at once a religious and a bishop. 


As regards obedience, a novice cannot per se and 
directly be bound in conscience by a precept of the 
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superior, since he has not yet promised obedience to 
him. A novice is in like manner not bound in con- 
science to observance of the Rule, because he has not yet 
professed it, and has not as yet completely delivered 
himself to the Order. 

But a novice is bound not to give scandal or bad 
example to the other religious ; and so he may be bound 
sometimes either to abandon his state or to observe the 
Rule, at least in public and community matters. 

Although he is not bound under sin to obey or to 
observe the Rule, he is nevertheless bound so to subject 
himself to religious discipline as not to resist it by 
violence. This is necessary in order to government, 
for otherwise there would be utter inordination and 
confusion. Hence, when a novice receives the habit, he 
virtually binds himself to such subjection, and enters 
into a covenant with the Order that so long as he re- 
mains in it, as he is to be supported, taught, and directed 
by it, so also he should submit himself to its religious 
correction. 

The superior of the Order stands to the novice, so 
long as he remains a novice, in place of his parish priest 
and bishop, and therefore, although he cannot oblige him 
under precept to do works of counsel, yet he can pre- 
scribe, and, if necessary, wader censures, all things that 
his parish priest and bishop could have prescribed. He 
can do this in virtue, not of a vow of obedience, but of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which has been granted to 
him by the Supreme Pontiff. — 

A novice is not bound of precept to recite the Divine 
Office. He is not truly a religious, and therefore there 
is no ground of obligation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 


I.—Is PROFESSION NECESSARY 2 AND WAS IT ALWAYS 
NECESSARY IN ORDER TO THE RELIGIOUS STATE 2 


THE term Profession was used among the Latins in a 
very wide sense. It was taken to signify any public 
testimony, or the assumption of an office, especially if 
its assumption was accompanied by any special solem- 
nity, or entailed any special obligation. In the language 
of the Church to-day, this term is used to signify that 
act by which a person whose desire it is to be a religious 
publicly, solemnly, and permanently embraces that state. 

True and valid profession is so much of the substance 
of the religious state, that previous to profession one is 
not truly and properly a religious, and by means of pro- 
fession one becomes a religious. 

This is clear from the perpetual tradition of the 
Church, for religious profession is coeval with the reli- 
gious state itself. Mention is made of it in the earliest 
times by the holy Fathers, sometimes under the name 
of Consecration or Benediction, sometimes under the 
name of Oath or Vow, and frequently also under the 
name of Profession. 

The profession which is necessary and suffices in order 
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to the religious state, must be valid ; for, if it is invalid, 
it will not induce obligation, and so will not make a man 
a religious. 

Valid religious profession may be cither express or 
tacit.*  Hapress profession is that which is made by 
means of formal and express words, such as—I make 
profession, or other equivalent words in accordance with 
the custom of the Order in which profession is made. 
Tacit profession is that which is made by deeds rather 
than by words ; as, for instance, by wearing the habit of 
the professed, or by performing actions which belong 
and are proper to the professed, or the like. 


I]l.—Wuat 1s Rewicious PROFESSION FORMALLY AND 
SUBSTANTIALLY ? AND WHAT IS THE FORMAL EFFECT 
OF PROFESSION P 


The tradition, or delivery which a religious makes of 
himself to the Order which he enters, or to God in that 
Order, through its superior, is of the substance of reli- 
cious profession. ‘The acceptance of this tradition by the 
superior of the Order is also of the substance of religious 
profession. So Innocent III. argues from the fact that 
probation is ordained in favour both of the subject and 
of the monastery, in order that each may make mutual 
trial of the other, that religious tradition substantially 
requires delivery of one’s self on the one hand, and accept- 
ance on the other. Similarly Gregory XIII, in his 
confirmation of the Institute of the Society, “Ascendente 


* In order to the validity of the solemn vows which are made after simple 
vows, express profession is now required. See Declarations published by 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, June 12, 1856. 
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Domino ;” where he declares that the approved scholastics 
of the Society, who have made the three substantial 
vows, are truly religious—since by means of these 
(vows) they dedicate and actually deliver themselves to 
the Society, and bind themselves therein to the Divine 
service. He supposes the Society to be an approved 
religious Order, and, therefore, that such vows are 
admitted by the Apostolic See. 

In order that a man should be constituted in the 
religious state it is not sufficient that he should make 
some kind of promise, but he must deprive himself of that 
right which he has hitherto possessed over himself as 
regards his actions and all else, and transfer it to another, 
namely, to the religious Order which he enters, or to its 
prelate. This transference cannot be effected except by 
means of religious tradition, for it is not a compulsory 
transference like bondage or any species of penal servi- 
tude; neither is it prescribed by law, nor is it the matter 
of any precept, but it is voluntary and spontaneous. 

The power which the prelate of an Order possesses of 
invalidating the vows of his subjects is founded not in 
his power of jurisdiction, but in the domiative power 
which he acquires over the religious in virtue of the 
tradition of themselves which has been made by them 
and accepted by him. In order to this, a vow of obe- 
dience by itself, and as it is a promise, whether made to 
God or made also to man, would not suffice. By a 
promise dominion is not transferred, nor is there given 
aright i the thing promised, but only at most a right 
to that thing, and so the person promising still retains 


his right over that which he has promised, 
VOL. I. 0 
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By means of religious profession there is transferred, 
along with the person of the religious, all his goods and 
all his rights to the Order, so that whatsoever he may 
afterwards acquire, whether by hereditary right, by 
donation or otherwise, at once passes to the Order. ‘The 
fundamental reason of this is because the religious has 
delivered himself wholly to the Order. 

Again, the prelate of an Order can not only prescribe 
to a professed religious, but he can also compel him to 
obedience, and punish him if he transgresses the Rule ; 
and this power would not belong to him in virtue of a 
promise only. Supposing a man should promise to give 
or sell himself to another as his slave, so long as he did 
not fulfil his promise that other could not treat him as 
his slave, since the man is not yet in reality his slave 
or under his dominion and power. Nay, he could not 
by his.own authority compel him to the fulfilment of 


his promise, but could only exact it through the inter- 


position of a judge or public authority. But after the 
man has given or sold himself as a slave, his master, in 
the exercise of his own power and dominion over him, 
can punish him and compel him to do his duty. 

It is true that this power may belong to a prelate, 
not merely in virtue of the profession of his subject, or 
of the tradition or delivery of himself which is included 
therein, but in virtue also of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
This jurisdiction is not of itself and intrinsically of the 
essence of the religious state, and yet that power is in- 
trinsic and inseparable from. the religious state. This 
shows that 1t intrinsically springs from profession and 
not from jurisdiction only. In orders of women, for in- 
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stance, the abbess has no proper ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and yet she has coactive power over her subjects; and 
in the orders of monks, in the early ages, which were com- 
posed of laymen, their prelates had no proper ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and yet they had coactive power. In 
both cases this is the consequence of, or is included in 
the dominative power which is the result in the Order or 
its superior of the tradition or delivery of himself made 
to the Order by the religious in his profession. 

Finally, delivery of one’s self is necessary to the reli- 
gious state in order that the abnegation of self and the 
renunciation of the world should be complete. 

Besides delivery of one’s self to the Order, the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience are of the sub- 
stance of profession, whether they are made explicitly 
or implicitly; for these are of the substance of the 
religious state, and whatever is of the substance of 
the religious state is of the substance also of religious 
profession. 

The formal effect of religious profession, as including 
delivery of one’s self to religion, is at once servitude and 
sonship, for these two are, so far as regards God, not 
incompatible. ‘The religious state is a state of servitude, 
inasmuch as it is ordained wholly in order to the giving 
to God due homage and service. It is, at the same 
time, a state of sonship, both because all that homage 
and service should be bestowed chiefly from love, and 
because by it the adoptive filiation or sonship, which 
is effected by the bestowal and reception of grace, is 
made more and more perfect, and there is acquired a 
still greater right to the paternal heritage. Nay, since 
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it is in order to these ends that the tradition or delivery 
of himself by the religious is ordained and accepted by 
God, its formal effect has in it more of sonship than of 
servitude. | 

Although delivery of one’s self and the three substan- 
tial vows are in themselves and formally different things, 
yet from them there coalesces the substance of religious 
profession by way of one perfect and consummated moral 
contract. 


III. — Is coNSENT WHICH IS ENTIRELY FREE, AS WELL 
AS PERFECT AGE, NECESSARY IN ORDER TO THE 
VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION ? 


True and valid profession cannot be made without the 
free consent of the subject, since profession is a human 
contract, and no human contract can be made without 
human consent. Moreover, the three vows are of the 
substance of religious profession, and a vow, being a 
personal act, cannot be made without the person’s own 
will and consent. Matrimony is not valid without free 
consent, and so much less would religious profession be 
valid without free consent, since it obliges to a stricter 
life, and one which is more at variance with flesh and 
blood. | 

Before the age of puberty, profession is not valid, nor 
will consent thereto be efficacious. This age is required 
by positive law ; for, looking merely to the nature of the 
case, the perfection of liberty which is necessary for pro- 
fession would be simply that which is necessary for the 
making of a vow or a valid donation. For this such 
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consent suffices as would suffice in order to mortal sin. 
Anciently the age of puberty was reckoned at fourteen 
years complete, which Clement III. calls the age of dis- 
cretion; but by the Council of Trent it has been fixed, 
so far as regards this matter, at sixteen years. 

This decree of the Church supposes her power to 
invalidate vows, when these are not made with the 
legitimate conditions which she has prescribed ; for pro- 
fession cannot be valid unless it is accepted by her or 
by her authority, and she cannot be held to accept that 
profession which she declares to be invalid if made 
before a certain age. 

Her motive for making this law was the grave 
character and the difficulty of the religious state ; for the 
more fruitful that state is when embraced with sufficient 
knowledge and liberty, the more perilous it is if entered 
on otherwise. Moreover, all simple vows of persons 
under the age of puberty are unstable, since they may 
be invalidated by their parents in view of the feeble 
use of reason which is presumed at that age. Hence 
the rule does not hold here, that he who can bind him- 
self to the devil can bind himself also. to God, nor does 
precocious malice in any particular individual supply 
the defect of age; which it would do as indicating suf- 
ficient capacity of consent were not this barred by the 
positive law of the Church. 

Free consent is necessary not only on the part of the 
religious, but also on that of the Order, since religious 
profession implies a contract or covenant between the 
two parties, which is obligatory on either side, and by 
which the religious binds himself to the monastery, 
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to serve it according to the Rule, and the monastery 
binds itself to the religious to treat him according to 
the Rule. 


LV.—Is A CONSENT WHICH IS SO FREE THAT IT CANNOT 
BE ATTRIBUTED TO FEAR NECESSARY IN ORDER TO 
THE VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION ? 


Since things which are done from fear or ignorance 
are, absolutely speaking, free and voluntary, although 
relatively they are involuntary and compulsory ; the 
question arises whether religious profession must be so 
perfectly free as to exclude such imperfections. 

As regards fear, the question is not whether, when a 
man makes external profession through fear, and inter- 
nally does not consent, but only feigns consent, his pro- 
fession is valid. It is certain that before God such pro- 
fession 1s null, since without the will and intention to 
profess there cannot be valid profession. It does not in 
such a case matter whether the fear is great or small, 
or from what cause the absence of consent arises, the 


one point being its absence; for consent wanting, there 
is wanting the soul of the contract, and so nothing is 
effected. | 
But a man may internally give a true consent to pro- 
fession, although that consent has been extorted from 
him through fear. Then the question arises, Is his 
profession valid? and does it constitute him a true 
religious? He wills to deliver himself to religion, and 
to bind himself to God, and he does what he wills, and 
he has the power to do so, since he is master of him- 
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self. Nevertheless, it is certain that such profession is 
null and void, for although not in itself invalid, it is 
extrinsically invalidated by ecclesiastical law. 

The fear which is a cause of invalidation must be 
orievous fear, that is, such fear as would affect a constant 
man. This implies two things, first, that the evil which 
is feared should be grievous in the judgment of the 
prudent ; and secondly, that it is with solid reason feared 
as Imminent. 

It does not matter that by the magnitude of the fear 
or of its object the subject is but little disturbed ; it 
suffices that he truly fears, and that it is through fear he 
makes profession, for then his act falls under the invali- 
dating law. If, notwithstanding an external cause, 
which would in the judgment of the prudent be suffi- 
cient to induce fear in a constant man, he nevertheless 
internally and in reality does not fear, and wills to 
enter religion, not from fear but for other causes, his 
profession will be valid. In such a case, he could not 
with a safe conscience regard himself as free before God 
from the yoke of religion, even although he might, per- 
haps, by proving sufficient cause of fear, obtain a jude- 
ment in favour of his freedom in the external forwm. 

This is also the case when, although there is really 
fear, yet fear is not the cause of profession ; as happens 
when one, although he fears, has an express will to 
make profession apart from any fear, or cause of fear, 
and for the sake of religion itself. It happens some- 
times that “ vexation gives understanding,” and that 
fear of an imminent evil is an occasion of entertain- 
ing the idea of the excellence of religion, so that one 
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from a desire of religion, and not merely from fear, 
should be moved to profession. Such an one acts prac- 
tically as if he were not affected by fear, which is pre- 
sent in his case only accidentally, as it were, and 
concomitantly. 

Reverential fear is not sufficient to invalidate religious 
profession, any more than it is sufficient to annul matri- 
mony, unless it is accompanied by co-action, such as 
would invalidate these and all other contracts. 


V.—Is A CONSENT WHICH IS SO FREE THAT IT CANNOT 
BE ATTRIBUTED TO FRAUD OR IGNORANCE, NECESSARY 
IN ORDER TO THE VALIDITY OF Rexicious PrRo- 
FESSION ? 


There must be made here the same distinction as in 
the case of matrimony between things which are sub- 
stantial and those which are only accidental to the 
contract. There may be error or deception with regard 
to the substantials of religion, or with regard to matters 
which are so grave as that morally they may be reduced 
toits substantials, or there may be deception with regard 
only to the accidentals of religion or matters of less 
moment. For example, if one should be induced to 
profess religion because he thought that it was not of 
perpetual obligation, or that he was not thereby deprived 
of the dominion of his goods, this would be subversive 
of the substance of religion. So also if one should be 
deceived with regard to the hardness and difficulty of 
the life when it is so great as morally to be beyond his 
power, then, although the mode of life is not of the sub- 
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stance of profession as such, it would seem to be of the 
substance of profession according to that particular Rule, 
and so to be of the substance of this particular profession. 
The accidentals of religion are matters of less moment, 
which are either extrinsic motives or causes, or, if in- 
trinsic, are of less importance. 

When there is ignorance or deception with regard to 
the substantials of religion, it renders the profession null. 
Tonorance causes the involuntary, or at least the not- 
voluntary, for inasmuch as the object is not known so 
neither is it willed, and without consent of the will, 
there cannot be valid profession. 

It might happen that, although there should be no 
deception or error with regard to religious profession in 
general, yet there might be with regard to this religious 
order in particular ; and if this error should concern sub- 
stantials there would be no true consent, and therefore 
the profession would be null and void. In such a case 
there would not remain any obligation to religion in 
general, since there was no will to profess religion in 
general, but only a will to make profession in this 
particular religious Order. 

When ignorance or deception concerns only the acci- 
dentals of religion, it does not invalidate religious 
profession, since it does not exclude substantial and 
therefore sufficient consent. 

Importunate prayers and blandishments, if they do 
not include deception with regard to the substantial 
object of consent, do not hinder the validity of pro- 
fession. 

There is this difference between fear and fraud, that 
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fraud does not invalidate profession in virtue of positive 
law, as does fear, but invalidates it of 1ts own nature. 
The reason is, because fear does not conceal the object, 
but impels one towards it by an extrinsic motive which 
does not destroy true and absolute will ; while deception 
conceals the object and destroys consent, without which 
there can be no human act. It is not necessary that 
the error or ignorance should proceed from injurious 
deception ; 1t may arise from any other cause whatso- 
ever, natural or extrinsic. The impediment to profession 
does not spring from injury, but springs proximately 
from defect of consent. This is absolutely necessary in 
a matter of voluntary obligation which could not arise 
with regard to anything which is not prescribed, save 
from a true and proper act of will. 

This impediment may have place not only in him 
who makes profession, but also in the Order whose 
consent is likewise necessary. If there is error with 
regard to the person of the subject, or with regard to _ 
his substantial conditions in accordance with the rite 
and custom of the Order, its consent, being virtually 
conditional, will be inefficacious, since the conditions 
are found to be wanting. 


VI.—Is FREEDOM FROM SLAVERY NECESSARY IN ORDER 
To RELIGIOUS PROFESSION ? 


Hitherto we have been considering conditions requi- 
site for profession by reason of consent; there are others — 
which are necessary, as including absence of previous 
incompatible obligations, such as those of the state of — 
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slavery. From this state a person who enters religion 
must be free, for a slave, so long as he remains a slave, 
cannot profess religion. If his master should give him 
leave, he may be professed, but in that case he would 
be reckoned as free. 

It does not seem, however, that the profession of a 
slave without the knowledge or against the will of his 
master, is of itself invalid, for there is no canonical law 
which invalidates it, and it does not seem to be of its 
own nature null, since the vows of slaves are valid so long 
as they are not invalidated. A master cannot absolutely 
invalidate all the vows of his slave, but only so far as 
regards the matter of them, the exercise of which he can 
hinder so far as it is to the prejudice of his own domi- 
nion. It is not necessary to save his rights as master 
that he should be able to invalidate his slave's religious 
profession, or that it should be invalidated, but only that, 
so faras regards actual exercise in matters adverse to his 
rights, it should be suspended by the law of justice. He 
might, therefore, notwithstanding his slave’s profession, 
recall him and compel him to serve him and not the 
Order, and yet the slave would remain a true religious, 
since outside his monastery he can remain a true reli- 
gious, and he would be bound to observe poverty and 
chastity ; while as regards obedience, the use or actual 
exercise Of which is hindered, he would be bound to 
observe it in disposition or preparation of mind; and 
if in any way he became free, or got leave from his 
master, he would be bound to return to religion. 
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VIIl.—Is FREEDOM FROM THE BOND OF MATRIMONY 
NECESSARY IN ORDER TO RELIGIOUS PROFESSION ? 


Another condition which is requisite for profession is, 
that the person who makes it should be free from the 
bond or obligation of consummated matrimony. If 
there is only matrimonium ratwm—that is, matrimony 
contracted, but not yet consummated—it does not 
hinder either of the spouses from freely making reli- 
gious profession, since by means of profession the bond of 
such matrimony is dissolved. ‘The person must be free 
from the bond or obligation of consummated matrinrony. 
It is not always necessary that the bond should. be 
dissolved, which it cannot be save by the death of the 
other spouse, but it suffices that the spouse who makes 
profession should be perpetually free from the obligation 
reddendi debitum. For this reason, if one of the spouses 
should commit adultery, the other can freely profess 


religion, being freed from the said obligation ; and the 
same is true whenever there occurs any cause of per- 
petual divorce. 

Looking simply to the nature of the case, and apart 
from any law of the Church, the profession of a person 
who is previously bound by the bond of consummated 
matrimony, without leave of the other spouse, would , 
not in itself be wholly null and void. It would be in 
the same position as that of a slave who was professed 
without the leave of his master, which is valid so far as 
the bond of profession is concerned, although it is sus- - 
pended as regards use and exercise so far as is in justice 
demanded by the master’s dominion over his slave. As 
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a simple vow of religion made by either of the married 
persons is valid, although it cannot be fulfilled during 
the lifetime of the other and against his will, so also 
a tradition or delivery of himself to religion made by 
either of the married persons after consummation of 
their matrimony might be valid, although the use of it 
could not be justly granted to religion during the life- 
time of the other spouse and against his will. 

The reason therefore for which such profession does 
not hold, even as regards its bond, is because it has 
been so ordained by the Church. She rightly invalidates 
such profession in order both to avoid sacrileges, and 
to prevent strife between the spouses ; and there are 
reasons for her annulling the profession of married per- 
sons while she does not annul the profession of slaves. 
The latter case is more rare, or less likely to occur; the 
validity of a slave’s profession would not be so great 
a grievance to his master, as the validity of a spouse’s 
profession would be to the other spouse; and further, 
the bond between master and slave is not so indissoluble 
as is the bond of consummated matrimony. 

A spouse who has professed religion while so bound, 
is not obliged on the death of the other spouse to 
enter a monastery, as he would have been bound to 
do had his profession been valid. There does remain, | 
however, in spite of the nullity of profession, a valid 
vow of chastity, so that the person professing is bound 
during the lifetime of the other spouse ad non petendum 
debitum, and is also bound after his death not to contract 
another matrimony. ‘This arises from the fact that, as 
we have seen, the nullity of such profession is not 
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intrinsic or of the nature of the case, but is induced by 
Canon Law. If the profession had been ¢ntrinsically null, 
the vow of chastity which it included would have been 
equally null, having been made only as annexed to pro- 
fession ; and, as an accessory, it would have followed the 
fate of the principal. The Church can invalidate profes- 
sion and yet not annul it entirely, but ratify that which, 
without prejudice of the other spouse or to the matri- 
monial state, can be valid. | 

The vows of poverty and obedience made in such a 
profession are entirely invalidated, and do not afterwards 
bind to anything; and rightly, because the vow of 
obedience in profession is made only according to the 
Rule ; and the obligation of poverty is very foreign to 
the state of matrimony, and outside the religious state 
it is, as a rule, not expedient. 


It is certain that religious profession made by one 
spouse with leave of the other who also embraces re- 
ligion, is both valid and lawful. In such a ease all 
injury ceases to either spouse, along with all peril, neither 
being bound to the use of matrimony, and both being — 
bound to chastity. 

The bond of matrimony and the bond of religious 
profession, even with solemn vows, are not therefore | 
formally incompatible. The bond of consummated 
matrimony is not dissolved, but is only hindered as re- 
sards its use by the bond of religious profession which 
is superadded to it. The matrimonial bond remains and — 
manifests itself by this effect, that neither spouse can, 
during the lifetime of the other, contract a second 
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matrimony, even if by dispensation, or in any other 
way, he should chance to be set free from the bond of 
religious profession. 

Religious profession made by one spouse with leave 
of the other, but without his also embracing religion, is 
valid. But if he who remains in the world should recall 
his spouse, she is to be restored to him. On his death, 
the spouse who made profession is bound to return to 
the monastery. 


VIII.—Can A BISHOP, OR OTHER DIGNITARY, PROFESS 
RELIGION ? 


Another condition which is required in him who 
makes religious profession, is freedom from the episcopal 
obligation or dignity; for a bishop of himself and by his 
own will cannot make profession. He can do so with 
leave of the Pope, because by that leave he is set free 
from his special obligation. 

We may speak of bishops, however, in more senses 
than one; a bishop may be only elected and not yet 
confirmed,—or he may be already confirmed, but not 
yet consecrated,—or he may be already elected, con- 
firmed, and consecrated. Again, he may be consecrated 
bishop, but not espoused to any church, or he may 
have been, as it were, divorced from the church to which 
he was at one time espoused, by lawful renunciation of 
it accepted by the Pope. 

A bishop who has been confirmed and consecrated, 
and has actual possession and care of his church, cannot 
make religious profession. 
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A bishop merely elect, on the contrary, unless he 
should be prohibited by some special and personal pre- 
cept, can profess religion; for he is not yet bishop 
absolutely, but only relatively, since election affects 
rather his being a bishop in the future than his being 
a bishop in the present. Even if a bishop-elect has 
accepted the episcopate, he can by his own will freely 
draw back before he is confirmed, since he did not 
promise to persevere, and he is not compelled to do so 
by any precept. He may, therefore, if he chooses, enter 
and profess religion. 

A bishop, when once een is truly a bishop, and 
the spouse of his church, and possesses jurisdiction. 
His confirmation is, as it were, a spiritual matrumonium 
ratum, which is consummated by consecration. He 
cannot resign his bishopric or pass to another, save with 
leave of the Roman Pontiff; and for the same reason, 
says Innocent III., he cannot pass to the religious state 


without leave of the Roman Pontiff, because he cannot 
desert his church. 

The analogy of matrimonium ratum does not, however, 
hold throughout. One who has contracted but not yet 
consummated matrimony, may freely pass to religion, 
but Innocent teaches that the spiritual bond is stronger 
than the carnal, and that spiritual wedlock which has — 
simply been contracted, but not consummated, is as 
indissoluble as the same wedlock after it has been con- — 
summated, ‘There is not a greater bond between a 
consecrated bishop and his church, than there is between 
that church and a bishop who has only been confirmed. — 
Moreover, although religion is a more perfect state than 
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matrimony, it is a less perfect state than the episcopate. 
And, finally, the episcopal office is ordained for the 
common good, and the government of souls, and there- 
fore is of itself to be preferred to the private welfare 
which is aimed at by means of the religious state. 

A consecrated bishop, if he is not the bishop of any 
particular church, can freely enter religion, if he chooses, 
since in his case the whole reason of the prohibition 
ceases, for he has no church to resign, or spouse to 
desert. 

It may sometimes happen that a bishop has no spouse, 
not because he has renounced his bishopric, but because 
his whole church or province has fallen away from the 
faith ; and there are also titular bishops who are conse- 
erated simply to the title of some church, which they 
regard as a spouse, although service and cohabitation 
with it is impossible, it being already occupied by 
infidels. Such bishops fall under the impediment to 
religious profession, for although separated from their 
spouses, so to speak, guoad torwm, they are not separated 
gquoad vinculum, and the impediments to execution of 
obligations are extrinsic and accidental. 

The impediment of the episcopate to religious pro- 
fession does not altogether invalidate, but is prohibitive, 
and hinders the exercise of the religious life. The 
religious profession of a bishop is invalid in so far that it 
does not dissolve the spiritual bond between him and his 
church, which is indissoluble jure Divino, that is, of 
immediate Divine institution; and this whether it 1s 
indissoluble in virtue of a special vow of the bishop, dis- 


pensation of which the Pope has reserved to himself, or 
VOL. I. i: 
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in virtue of a covenant entered into, in accordance with 
ecclesiastical precept, between the bishop and his church, 
by which the bishop is bound, and deprives himself of 
all power of rescinding the contract. Hence if a bishop 
should profess religion, he is not thereby freed from the 
burden of the episcopate, and therefore in so far his pro- 
fession is null. In this sense said Innocent III. to a 
bishop: “ And if you have wings wherewith you desire 
to fly to the solitude, yet these are so tied up by the 
bonds of precepts that without our permission your 
flight is not free.’’ | 
Apart from this effect, the profession may be valid as 
regards its substance, and in this sense is said to be valid 
as regards its bond, although not entirely as regards its 
exercise. It is not invalid of its own nature, because 
the bond of religious profession and the bond of the 
episcopate are not formally incompatible, for when a 
professed religious is promoted to the episcopate, the 
previous bond of religious profession is not dissolved, 
but another bond is superadded to it, and co-exists with 
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it. A bishop can be at once a religious and a bishop, 
and it is better to be a bishop and a religious than to be 
a bishop only. 

The case is the same as that of religious profession — 
when it has been made without due leave during the 
continuance of consummated matrimony. It is not 
null and void of its own nature, the two bonds not 
being formally incompatible, and the person not being 
incapable of the formal effect of religious profession, 
although hindered as regards the complete exercise of 
it. A bishop can, by religious profession, be bound to— 
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chastity by an additional title. Hecan promise poverty, 
because neither as regards its obligation nor as regards 
its actual observance is it incompatible with his state, and 
there is no doubt that he might lawfully and validly 
make a simple vow of poverty. As regards obedience, 
it suffices in order to the substance of the religious state 
to have it and its obligation in disposition or preparation 
of mind; and there may, moreover, be some practice of 
it which is not incompatible with the episcopal office ; 
and, therefore, a bishop is not absolutely incapable of 
making a vow of obedience after acceptance of the 
episcopate. Neither is he incapable of that tradition or 
delivery of himself to religion which is made by means 
of religious profession, at least so far as regards trans- 
ference of dominion and proprietorship. If he has done 
this, and he should afterwards duly and lawfully re- 
nounce his bishopric, he will at once begin to be bound 
to regular observance. 

Nevertheless, it is forbidden to a bishop to profess 
religion ; and to do so is evil, not only because it is 
prohibited, but also because it involves a certain inor- 
dination. He who, by reason of his present state, is 
incapable of the functions and actions of another state, 
cannot becomingly embrace that state, if he cannot 
divest himself of his previous state. The case is not the 
same as when a man is first a religious, and capable of 
the functions of the religious state, and afterwards be- 
comes a bishop, and can also exercise the functions to 
which he is bound by the episcopate. Although he is in 
part hindered from the actual exercises of the religious 
state, yet that is for the sake of a more perfect state. 
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But when aman is first a bishop, and afterwards, still 
remaining a bishop, becomes a religious, he thereby em- 
braces an inferior state, the exercises of which are im- 
possible to him, and in this there is an inordination. Nor 
does it suffice to say that the religious state is then 
embraced for the sake of a sort of habitual perfection. _ 
The state should be embraced for the sake of its religious 
exercises, and anything in the way of perfection which it 
might add could be supplied by means of simple vows of 
poverty or obedience, or by disposition or preparation of 
mind, with desire of such perfection. 

Profession in one religious order hinders profession 
not only in another which is less strict, but in another 
which is of equal strictness, and this not only by ordi- 
nance of the Church, but of the nature of the case. 
Profession, however, in one order does not hinder pro- 
fession in a higher order; for this is in accordance with — 
the nature of a vow, which does not hinder a greater 
good. 

Prelates who are of a rank lower than that of bishop 
are not debarred from religious profession, since they are 
not bound by a special perpetual vow to the pastoral — 
office, and they therefore need no dispensation of the — 
Pope. They may without his leave abandon their dig- 
nities or benefices, and profess religion. They ought to ask 
leave of their bishop, although it is not necessary that 
leave should be obtained. Their asking for it is neces- 
sary at most as becoming, and for the sake of order, and 
not as requisite for the validity of religious profession. 
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IX. —Dors THE OBLIGATION OF A SON TO HIS PARENT, 
OR ANY SIMILAR OBLIGATION, HINDER OR ANNUL 
Reticious PROFESSION ? 


The paternal power by itself, or the subjection of a 
son, or the obedience due by him to his parent, does 
not hinder the free profession of the son, who in things 
pertaining to God, and therefore in the making of vows, 
is master of himself. 

But among the conditions which are necessary in 
order to religious profession, there is freedom from the 
special obligation of relieving one’s parents ; for no one 
who lies under this obligation can be professed. ‘The 
same necessity of parents hinders profession which, as 
we have seen, would have sufficed to hinder entrance 
into religion (see p. 16 3). Although there may be sufh- 
cient cause to oblige a son, and that under pain of 
mortal sin, not to make profession, yet it will not be 
sufficient to invalidate profession when made. 

When a son has made profession to the injury of a 
parent who is at the time in grave necessity, he is bound 
to ask leave to relieve him; and the Order or its pre- 
late is bound to give leave. If the prelate should refuse 
leave, and there is no other resource, the son may with- 
out leave relieve his parent, if this can be done without 
scandal or anything which is notably unbecoming to the 
religious state. ‘he obligation to parents is not entirely 
extinguished by religious profession, since it is intrinsic 
and natural; and the Order did an injury to the parent 
by receiving a son who was already burdened with 
and bound by such an obligation. It could not there- 
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fore acquire a right over him as against his parent, and 
this even if through ignorance there was no fault on the 
part of the Order. | 

If the Order will not give leave to the son, but is itself 
ready to relieve his parent, the difficulty ceases with the 
necessity of the parent. 

When leave is refused, the religious is bound to 
try all the means which are morally at his disposal 
to observe obedience and the obligations of religion, 
while relieving the necessity of his parent. If, there- 
fore, while still remaining in religion and living reli- 
ciously, he can, by procuring alms or otherwise, suc- 
cour his parent, he cannot abandon religion, since that 
is not a necessary means. In such a case his superior 
cannot give him leave to depart, but can give leave only 
for those actions which are necessary in order to satisfy 
his obligation to his parent. Should the superior judge 
that this is not expedient for the welfare of the Order, | 
he will be bound to permit to his subject some manner of 
life in which he can satisfy his obligation; as for instance, 
if necessary, to live outside the cloister, although still in 
the habit. When there is no other remedy, the religious. 
may and ought to relieve his parent, even without leave 
of superiors; nay, even if he should have to abandon 
religion, if this can be done without real and grievous 
scandal. This, or anything else notably unbecoming the 
religious state, would be a greater evil than the temporal — 
damage done to his parent; and this the religious is ~ 
bound, in virtue of his state, by a special obligation to 
avoid. 

When a son has made religious profession before his 
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father has fallen into grievous necessity, and this neces- 
sity afterwards arises, he is bound to relieve his father, 
with due observance of his own state ; but he cannot for 
this cause abandon his state without lawful leave of his 
prelate or of the Roman Pontiff. 

As regards the obligation of a parent to succour his 
son, the same rules apply with regard to the parent's 
religious profession as with regard to his entrance into 
religion (see p. 167), when, as we have seen, the obligation 
is greater in the case of a parent with regard to a son, 
than in that of a son with regard to a parent. He is 
bound absolutely to succour his son, who has fallen into 
grievous indigence, even when he has been lawfully 
professed after having made sufficient provision for him. 
This is especially the case ,if the son is not yet eman- 
cipated ; for by emancipation the parent’s obligation is 
without doubt in great measure extinguished, he having 
fulfilled his office. ‘There remains afterwards only the 
natural obligation which arises in case of necessity, and 
with regard to which it is sufficient that it should be recip- 
rocal and equal, so that the parent should be bound to 
succour the son, as the son is bound to succour the parent. 
As regards the obligation of a brother towards his 
brothers or sisters, as it is a hindrance to religious pro- 
fession, the same principles apply as in the case of first 
entrance into religion (see page 168). After profession, 
and even if there should have been some sin in his mak- 
ing profession under the circumstances, there can be no 
obligation to succour brothers or sisters with damage to, 
or diminution of the religious state; since the bond 
between them at most obliges of charity, and that not 
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with very great rigour, although it is more binding 
than the obligation of charity towards other neighbours, 
because of the closer relation. 


X.—Is FREEDOM FROM EVERY DEBT OR BOND NECESSARY 
IN ORDER’ TO PROFESSION ? AND TO WHAT IS ONE 
AFTERWARDS BOUND, WHO IS PROFESSED WHILST 
STILL LIABLE FOR DEBTS? 


The same principles apply as in the case of first 
entrance into religion (see page 170); for such debts or 
obligations will then hinder religious profession, when 
they would justly hinder entrance into religion; and 
when they would not hinder first entrance, they will 


not hinder profession ; for these two—entrance and pro- 
fession—are regarded as together forming one whole, 
since the one exists for the sake of the other. 

Although this impediment may sometimes be such as 
to render profession unlawful, yet it never invalidates 
profession ; for it is not invalidated of the nature of the 
case or of natural law, and it is not invalidated by any 
positive law. 

If the religious was in the beginning lawfully pro- 
fessed, notwithstanding his debts, he is not afterwards 
bound to depart in order to pay his debts; nor is he 
bound to ask leave for this, or even to accept leave if 
it is offered to him. 

Neither is he bound to labour inside the monastery 
in order to satisfy his creditors, for religious profession 
has force, as it is a civil death, to extinguish such civil 
obligations. The case of creditors is not on the same 
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level with that of parents; the one obligation is merely 
civil, while the other is natural. Moreover, all religious 
actions, and whatever may accrue from them, belong to 
the religious Order, and therefore the religious is not 
bound to, nor can he pay his debts from the fruits of his 
actions apart from the will of the superior. Neither is | 
the Order bound to pay the debts of the religious, for 
the Order itself did not incur them, and the personal 
obligations of the religious did not pass to it in virtue 
of his profession, unless along with his person it had 
received his goods, 

Neither is a religious bound to beg in order to pay 
debts which were contracted before his profession, for 
he would not have been bound to beg for this purpose 
had he remained in the world, and his civil obligations 
are not added to by the religious state. 

When a debtor sins grievously against justice as 
regards his creditors, by making religious profession, 
that is, when he was bound to wait until he had first 
paid his debts, he is not after profession bound to leave 
religion in order to pay his debts, nor to do anything 
unbecoming or contrary to the substance of the*reli- 
gious state. He is, however, bound to pay those debts, 
if he can in any way conveniently do so, while remain- 
ing in religion, and with observance of regular discipline. 
His injury towards his creditor binds him to all satis- 
faction which is compatible with what is becoming the 
religious state; and if satisfaction is thus possible, there 
1s no reason why religious profession should be regarded 
as having extinguished his obligation. 
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Such are the conditions with regard to liberty which 
are necessary in order to religious profession. As re- 
cards freedom from the bond of censures, it is certain 
that interdict and suspension (and the case is the same 
with regard to irregularity, although it is not a censure) 
do not hinder profession from being valid, and not even 
from being lawful, for such censures do net forbid com- 
munication or participation of spiritual things, such as 
is made by means of religious profession. HExcommu- 
nication, which deprives of all and especially spiritual 
communication, prevents a man, so long as it continues, 
from lawfully offering himself for profession, and his 
being lawfully admitted thereto; but his profession, if 
made, is valid. 


XI.-—-WHAT CONDITIONS ARE NECESSARY ON THE PART OF — 
THE ORDER, THAT RELIGIOUS PROFESSION MAY BE 
RIGHTLY AND VALIDLY MADE 2 


It is of necessity in order to religious profession that 
some one should concur thereto on the part of the 
religious body, and accept the tradition or delivery of — 
himself to religion or to the Order, which a religious 
makes in his profession. This tradition, as we have seen 
(see page 208 ), cannot be consummated, or have effect, 
unless it 1s accepted; and it is accepted by the Order 
through some one who has power to incorporate the 
professed into it. Profession, as a mutual contract, 
includes a reciprocal obligation, and there can be no - 
religious profession without the concurrence of two- 
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persons, one of whom binds himself to the Order, and 
_ the other of whom binds the Order to him. 

Hence it is necessary, in the first place, that profes- 
sion should be made in the hands of one who has power 
to incorporate into the Order, for apart from this power 
the act would not be valid. As to where this power 
resides, or in whom it is vested, the same principles 
apply here which we have laid down in considering the 
power of receiving a subject to the habit, or noviceship 
(see page 183). It exists, as a rule, in the whole Order, 
or in that prelate to whom, by the Order itself, or im- 
mediately by the Sovereign Pontiff, it has been com- 
mitted. ‘To determine the question in a particular case, 
the Institute and Approbation of the Order must be 
consulted. 

In order to the validity of religious profession, it is 
necessary that the Order should have received its appro- 
bation from the Supreme Pontiff, because without such 
approbation there exists no power of admitting any one 
to a truly religious state. 

The Supreme Pontiff can admit to profession any one 
whomsoever he wills in any Order whatsoever, without 
its consent or asking its counsel, since he has a superior 
power over it, and since also to him it belongs to ordain 
or alter the mode of reception into any religious order. 

In the old times, when the express approbation of 
the Pontiff was not demanded in order to the religious 
state, but by usage and his tacit consent was committed 
_to the bishops from whose jurisdiction religious were not 


then exempt, the power of admitting to religious pro- 
fession was also exercised by the bishops, as of ordinary 
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right ; and that whether profession was made in private 
life, and outside a religious community, or whether it 
were made in a religious community; since the bishops 
were then, as it were, the supreme prelates of the reli- 
gious Orders. As the bishops could then either by 
tacit or express consent of the Pontiff approve religious 
Orders, so it belonged to them also to institute the 
mode of admission to profession. 

But nowadays, if the Order is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, the bishop cannot by his own 
authority admit any one to profession therein, since he 
does not possess the jurisdiction over it which is neces- 
sary in order to this act; and, moreover, such an Order 
has always its own proper mode of reception, which has — 
been approved by the Pontiff. 

If, on the other hand, the Order is not exempt, the ~ 
bishop can by his own authority admit to profession in — 
it, since he is its proper prelate, no less than is the 
abbot.or provincial in an exempt Order. Hence the — 
case in every Order must be determined according to its 
Institute and its Approbation by the Pontiff. 

Although some Orders are even now subject to the — 
bishop, yet they do not derive their institution and 
approbation from the bishop, but from the Supreme 
Pontiff, and therefore the bishop cannot change the 
mode of profession so instituted and approved in the 
Order, nor is he held to receive power otherwise than on 
condition that he should use it in accordance with the 
approved Institute. | 

The power of admitting to profession may be dele- 
gated, like any otherjact of jurisdiction; but he who 
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delegates it must himself possess this power of ordinary 


right, for if he has power only of commission or by 


delegation, he cannot, according to the common law, 
sub-delegate it, unless this also has been specially com- 
mitted to him. Hence even a bishop, if he can admit 
to profession not by his own power and authority as of 
ordinary right, but by power delegated to him, cannot 
sub-delegate that power, since he himself possesses it, 
not in virtue of his dignity or episcopal office, but as 
derived to him, as it might have been to any one else 
who was not a bishop, by extrinsic delegation from him 
who has proper power of ordinary right to admit to 


religious profession in that Order. 


Finally, it is necessary that he who, on the part of 
the.Order, accepts the profession of the religious, should, 
besides his power, have also a free will to accept the 
profession, and to bind the Order in that way in which 
it ought to be bound ; for profession does not consist in 
possession of a power, but in a human and voluntary 
act or exercise of a power, and it is made by way of a 
human contract, which is perfected by mutual consent 
of parties. 

Hence, if a prelate externally receives a man to pro- 


 fession, but does not internally have the intention of 
admitting him thereto, nor the will to incorporate him 


into the Order, the profession is not valid, and the per- 
son so treated can afterwards freely abandon the religious 


state and embrace another state, observing, however, all 
the forms of ecclesiastical law, in order that this may 
be lawfully done. If the contract fails on either side, 
it is absolutely invalid; and therefore it does not hold 
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on the side of the Order, or bind it any more-than it 
does the religious, because it could not be bound save 
by the will of him to whom it had given the power to 
bind it. | 


XIJI.—WHAT FORM MUST BE OBSERVED IN ORDER THAT 
Retiagious PROFESSION MAY BE VALIDLY AND 
RIGHTLY MADE ? . 


It is certain that some external form, such as may 
sufficiently exhibit the mutual consent of the religious — 
and of the Order, is necessary in order that religious 
profession should be perfected, and in order that its 
bond may emerge. 

This follows from the general idea of a human con- — 
tract which, although it requires internal consent, is not | 


perfected by that alone, since without external signs 
men cannot recognise and accept their mutual consents. 


Although religious profession contains principally an_ 
obligation towards God, yet it is not made without some 
human contract between men, and so cannot be made 
without some sign which is an object of the senses, as 
in the similar case of matrimony. The religious state 
exists not only before God, but also before the Church, 
and is a special grade or order of persons within the 
visible Church, and therefore it must be constituted by 
some form which is an object of the senses; and. this in 
practice has always been observed in the Church. 

It is necessary that this sign should be sufficiently ex 
pressive, such as is, for instance, the human voice; bu 
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ordinarily an expression of words is required only on the 
part of the person professed ; while, on the part of the 
prelate who receives him, any sign or external demonstra- 
tion suffices whereby he signifies that he accepts the 
profession. ‘The expression of words on the part of the 
person professed is made sufficiently by his assent to 
interrogatories on the part of the prelate who receives 
him, the assent being manifested by any external sign 
whatsoever, as, for instance, by an inclination of the 
head, as also suffices in the parallel case of matrimony. 
If the interrogation, on the one hand, is sufficiently 
express, such assent will be sufficient to constitute 
express profession, for taken in conjunction with the 
interrogation it 1s invested with and shares its full 
significance. 

By common law, as well as from the nature of the 
case apart from positive law, writing is not necessary, 
and the whole matter may be transacted by words 
alone. But by the special law of some Orders it is re- 
quired that the profession should be made in writing ; as, 
for instance, by the law of the Benedictine Order, which 
ordains that he who is professed should place his pro- 
fession, written and subscribed, upon the altar; and in 
the Society it is required that the vows should be 
written, and read from the manuscript. 

Where this form of making the vows has been pre- 
seribed, it is to be observed, both in order to observ- 
ance of the Rule, and also to remove all risk of question. 
If in a Rule which has been approved and confirmed by » 
the Supreme Pontiff, this condition is expressly laid 
down as essential, it must be regarded as essential, for 
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human laws are capable of prescribing such conditions 
as essential or substantial. This is the case with regard 
to the vows in the Society. 

Again, looking simply to the nature of the case and 
to the common law, writing of itself suffices, apart from 
speech. It is a sign which is in itself as expressive as 
speech; it being sufficiently clear from the writing 
itself and from the manner of producing it that the 
person does so with the intention of profession, and 
that it is also so received. A dumb person could make 
profession by no better sign. 

According to the common practice of the Church, the 
document is read publicly by the person who makes 
profession, if he can do so, and it would be most im- 


prudent 'to make profession or to admit to profession by 
mere offering and reception of a writing alone without 
any expression of words, since therefrom might arise — 
doubts and controversies which, in a matter so grave, 
are carefully to be avoided. 

Although it is not expressly defined by common law, 
yet, looking to the nature of the act, it demands that it — 
should be done before sufficient witnesses, in order to its 
being rightly done; for since by means of religious pro- 
fession a special state in the Church is embraced, the 
Church should have evidence of the fact. As clandestine 
marriages were always condemned and forbidden by the 
Church, by reason of the sacrileges and adulteries to- 
which they gave occasion, so also clandestine professions, 
made without witnesses, are to be abominated and 
avoided, as giving occasion to sacrileges and apostasies. 
There is no decree, however, in the common law which 
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invalidates them, and so before God they may be valid, 
as clandestine marriages were valid before the decree 
of the Council of Trent which invalidates them. The 
particular laws of the various religious bodies are there- 
fore on this point to be consulted. By that of the 
Society it is essential that the vows should be read 
before those of the Society and the externs who are 
present. 

The form of profession must sufficiently express the 
obligation of the three vows, along with the tradition or 
delivery of himself by the religious to a certain and 
determinate religious Order. 

The formulas of profession vary, however, in different 
Orders, and in some of them the separate vows are not 
distinctly expressed, nor is the tradition, as distinct from 
the vows, explicitly expressed. It suffices that, by way 
of one whole, the profession itself, as including these in 
the idea of it, should be expressed, either by giving one’s 
self to be a monk or brother, or by professing such and 
such a Rule, or by promising obedience, or by making 
the three vows according to a particular Rule, or in some 
similar way. 

By religious profession a man is incorporated, or 
united to the body of religion as an actual member there- 
of, but a particular member cannot be really united to 
a body in the abstract, but only to a certain and de- 
terminate body ; as one cannot actually be a citizen of a 
city in the abstract, and a citizen of no city in particular, 
or be a servant of man in the abstract, and not the 
servant of this or that man. 


Neither the bishops, nor any one inferior to the 
VOL. I. Q 
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Supreme Pontiff, can admit to religious profession with- 
out incorporating the professed into an approved re- 
heious community. The Supreme Pontiff can dispense 
in the common law, and therefore, by the fact of his 
recelving any one to religious profession without in- 
corporation into any religious body, he approves of the 
state of that person, and of his mode of life wm particular. 
A person so professed would not be bound to any one of 
the approved religious Orders, but only to that state 
which he had professed under the obedience of the 
Roman Pontiff, or of some one as his special vicar, in 
that private mode of hfe, and without obligation to any 
Rule. 

Further, in order to the validity of religious profession, 
it is necessary that its form should be so absolute that 
it should not include any condition which is destructive 
_of the substance of the religious state. If a man were, 
for instance, to be professed under condition that he 
might retain his property, this would be contrary to the 
substance of solemn profession. 

Profession made under a condition which regards the 
future is null, so far as the bond of profession is con- 
cerned, unless the condition can be reduced to the present. 
When the condition is fulfilled, the profession does not 
begin to be valid, unless it is renewed. ‘The profession 
consisting, as it does, in actual tradition, it is of its sub- 
stance that it should at once take effect; but this would 
be suspended by the condition, and therefore, even if 
the condition should afterwards be fulfilled, the previous — 
consent will not suffice, and a new consent with new 
actual tradition will be necessary. Professions under — 
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condition are mere promises affecting the future, and 
although the promise, as such, induces an obligation in the 
present, its execution has regard to the future; whereas 
valid religious profession requires actual execution by 
present tradition, and does not admit of suspension 
by a condition which is dependent on the future. ‘The 
obligation which is induced by a conditional profession 
is the same as in the similar case of conditional matri- 
mony, which is regarded as equivalent to espousals, 
which bind the parties to contract matrimony on fulfil- 
ment of the condition. A person who has been in this 
way invalidly professed is bound to profess, and may 
be compelled to profession, on fulfilment of the con- 
dition. 

Profession may be made by means of a procurator, in 
the same way as matrimony or any other contract, when 
this is not specially prohibited by law; and under the 
same conditions which affect the making of other con- 
tracts by means of procurators. The chief and most 
essential of these is that the consent should not have 
been recalled before execution, and that the procurator 
should have been specially deputed for the purpose. 

Hence also profession, like other contracts and even 
matrimony, may be made by means of letters, unless the 
special law of any Order, which requires certain circum- 
stances as essential, should render profession in absence 
impossible. | 

Reception of a habit, or entrance into the monastery, 
or that the profession should be made in a church, are 
not of the substance, and do not belong to the validity of 
religious profession; for these circumstances are very 
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extrinsic, and there is no reason why they should be 
regarded as essential. | 
There cannot be a valid profession of a woman in a 
religious Order of men, but at most in a religious Order 
which is common to both, and in that part of it which 
belongs to women. Profession cannot be made save in an 
approved religious Order, and an Order is approved either 
for-men alone, or for women only, or for both. If an 
Order is approved for men only, as is the Society, in no 
way can the profession of a woman in such an Order be 
valid, even if she were to observe religion in her own — 
house, or in any other fitting place or way, unless 
perhaps by special concession of the Pope; and this 
because the faculty to admit to profession does not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the approbation. In the same — 
way, and with still greater reason, if a religious Order 
is approved for women only, the profession of a man in 
that Order cannot be valid.” But if an Order embraces 


and is approved for both men and women, both may be 
received. Women, however, cannot profess the religion 
of the men or as it is specially theirs; but can profess 
only the religion which is common to both, and as it 
has been adapted and approved for women. 


XIJI.—WHAT EFFECTS DOES VALID EXPRESS PROFESSION 
PRODUCE ? 


Besides the more intrinsic effects of religious profes- 
sion as it includes the three vows and the tradition or 
delivery of himself by the religious to the Order, there — 
are other more extrinsic effects of profession which fol- 
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low, not from the force and nature of profession alone, but 
from certain privileges annexed thereto either of eccle- 
siastical or of divine concession. Among these are the 
removal of irregularities, and the exemption of the 
religious from the jurisdiction of ordinary judges, and 
their reception by the Apostolic See under its own 
special government, and the bestowal of proper juris- 
diction. | 

St. Thomas attributes to religious profession, and as 
an effect of it, the remission of all guilt and punishment, 
as it were ex opere operato, on the ground that if by 
means of some alms a man can satisfy for sins, that 
man can satisfy for all his sins who gives himself wholly 
to the service of God, since such an offering exceeds 
every kind of satisfaction or even of public penance, 
even as a holocaust exceeds a sacrifice. | Religious pro- 
fession is, according to him, a work so excellent that, if 
done in an ordinary way from a good affection of charity, 
even if without extraordinary fervour, it suffices, as a 
rule, to satisfy for all sins of the past, unless these 
should have been very many and great, and the repen- 
tance for them small, and the mode of profession very 
remiss. This effect therefore follows, not from an 
extrinsic or uncertain privilege, but from the certain 
perfection and excellence of a work such as is religious 
profession. But besides this, by concession of the 
Supreme Pontiff, there has been granted to some Orders, 
as, for example, to the Society, a plenary indulgence at 
entrance, and again at the hour of death, for all persons 
who have been received into them. 
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XIV.—ARE ALL VOWS PREVIOUS TO RELIGIOUS PROFES- 
SION COMMUTED OR EXTINGUISHED BY IT? 


All previous vows are extinguished by religious pro-. 
fession, by way of commutation into something which is 
much better, and comprehends them. 

There may be some vows previous to profession 
which cannot be fulfilled after profession, since they 
are incompatible with it, such as vows of pilgrimage, 
almsgiving, and the like. These are commuted and 
extinguished by religious profession; for a vow as such, 
and of its own nature, includes the condition that it 
should not hinder a greater good; and religion is a 
greater good than any other temporal or particular good 
whatsoever which is or can be vowed. He who pro- 
fesses religion does not therefore act at variance with . 
previous vows, but uses his right, which was always 
understood as reserved in his previous vows; and those 
vows consequently cease with the condition under which 
they were made. 

He in favour of whom a vow is made does not acquire 
a right a the thing which is vowed, and so the vow 
remains a mere vow, and is as such extinguished by 
religious profession. But if the vow has annexed to it 
a human promise, that promise is not commuted by 
profession, but has to be fulfilled, as other human debts 
have to be paid, if payment is possible. 

There are some vows, observance and execution of 
which is compatible with religious profession. Of these 
some can be sufficiently fulfilled before entrance into 
religion, without any hindrance to or delay of entrance ; 
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while others may be fulfilled in the religious state. Ifthe 
obligation of a vow urges in the present, then even if one 
is just on the point of entering religion, it ought at once 
to be fulfilled, since its fulfilment is not incompatible 
with entrance, and does not delay it. It may, indeed, be 
commuted by the intention of the person himself who 
makes the vow, but he must in the first place have the 
intention of binding himself from the present up to 
entrance, which is an evidently better good ; for in the 
commutation of a vow its obligation is not taken away, 
but it is changed into other matter; and, secondly, he 
must also will so to commute, for he who is already 
bound by one vow, and who makes another which is 
better, does not thereby commute the one into the 
other, unless he had from the beginning the intention 
_ of taking the second vow in the place of the first, and 
not of conjoining the two. 

But besides vows which can and ought to. be fulfilled 
before entrance into religion, there are others the time 
of the obligation of which has not yet arrived. These 
are not of necessity to be fulfilled before entrance; and 
a man is not bound to anticipate the time of their fulfil- 
ment, on the ground that religion will afterwards be a 
hindrance thereto. He did not bind himself to this by 
his intention when he made the vow; and the impedi- 
ment in the future to its fulfilment, which is caused 
by religion, will be a just one, and one which can law- 
fully be placed, notwithstanding the prior obligation. 

As regards the obligation of vows observance of 
which is compatible with the religious state, after that 
state has been embraced, the case is the same as that of 
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other vows which neither need have been, nor could 
have been fulfilled before entrance. 

All such previous vows may be extinguished by reli- 
cious profession, if the person professing has the intention 
of commuting them into that profession. This he can 
lawfully and validly do, whether the vows are real or 
personal, or concern great things or small. Such com- 
mutation does not require the intervention of a superior’s 
authority, for being commutation into a better thing, it 
can be made by one’s own authority. A vow of conti- 
nence is a part of the profession itself, and so is not 
taken away, but is solemnised; and a vow to enter reli- 
gion is not commuted, but is fulfilled. 

A vow to enter a stricter religious Order is extinguished 
by profession in an Order which is less strict ; but this 
not in virtue of natural law alone, and as if the obliga- 
tion of the simple vow were taken away by the suc- 
ceeding solemn vow, for even after such a vow one 
might make a simple vow to enter a stricter Order; but 
in virtue of positive law, and the dispensation of the 
Church in favour both of the Order and of the religious, 
that he may therein with greater peace and more un- 
orudginely serve God. 


XV.—Is RELIGIOUS PROFESSION, AS IT INCLUDES A HUMAN 
CONTRACT, INDISSOLUBLE BY THE WILL OF THE CON- 


TRACTING PARTIES? AND WHENCE DOES IT DERIVE 
THIS INDISSOLUBILITY ? 


The bond of religious profession is entirely indissoluble 
on the part of the person who has made profession, so 
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that his own will alone can never suffice to break it, and 
recover his liberty, or compel the Order to grant it to 
him. By reason of this obligation professed religious 
who abandon an Order are apostates, and are most 
grievously punished, and may always be compelled to 
return. ‘This follows from the idea of perpetual ser- 
vitude and absolute donation of one’s self made to 
another which is involved in religious profession, and 
which cannot be revoked at the servant’s or donor’s 
will. 

After absolute and solemn profession which has been 
accepted by the Order, the Order cannot, by its own 
will only, dismiss a religious against his will, and free 
him from the bond of profession, and deprive him of 
the religious state, nor can it compel him to accept 
such dismissal. 

A professed religious, even if he should be expelled 
for ever from the Order, and exempted from the actual 
yoke of religion, always remains a religious, and may be 
compelled by the Order, or at least by the Pontiff, to 
return to the habit and to religious observance. 

When the Order accepts the tradition or delivery of 
himself by the religious, it does not accept it as a merely 
liberal or gratuitous donation, but as forming part of an 
onerous and mutual contract, so that it at the same time 
binds itself absolutely to retain the religious, and to 
support and educate him and govern him well; and, 
therefore, it cannot by its own will dismiss him, against 
his will. 

By the expulsion of a professed religious, however just 
it may be and perpetual, the previous bond is never 
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wholly rescinded, either on the part of the religious, as 


regards his tradition or delivery of himself and his reli- 


gious servitude, or on the part of the Order, which does 
not entirely lose the right or dominion over the expelled 
religious which it previously possessed, so long as he does 
not enter another Order, and is not professed therein. 
The expelled religious remains a true religious, and is 
bound to the observance of his vows, and he is perhaps 
bound also to some of the more important observances 
of his Order, so far as they can be observed in his new 
mode of life outside the monastery. He is very pro- 
bably bound also to return to his community, if he 
should be recalled by its prelate. This forms part of his 
just punishment, and there is no reason why the Order 
should deprive itself of its dominion and power over 
such a person, even if it can never exercise it; in the 


same way as a master may eject his slave without free- — 


ing him. Lven given that an Order might so renounce 
its right as regards the government of a religious that 
it could never again compel him to return to its obedi- 


ence, the religious will nevertheless always remain under ~ 


the special obedience of the Supreme Prelate of all Reli- 
gious Orders, who is the Roman Pontiff, in his relation 
to whom he always remains in the religious state, and 


under his special power, and this by reason both of — 


his delivery of himself, and of his vow of obedience. 
Although he bound himself by his vow only to the 
Order and to its prelates, the Pontiff is included among 
these, and therefore the religious can always be com- 


pelled by him to return to his Order, and this not only 
by the Pontifl’s power of jurisdiction, as he is Pontiff, 


: 
| 
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but also by his special power, as he is Supreme Prelate’ 
of all Religious Orders. 

This holds especially now that. ealevoue have been 
exempted from the prelature of the bishops. In old 
times they were subject to the bishops, not only as 
bishops, and as the other faithful and clerics are subject, 
but as those bishops were also their proper prelates and 
superiors. 

Hence also religious who have been expelled from 
exempt Orders are bound to obey the bishop as their 
religious prelate, for by their expulsion they lose the 
privilege of exemption. , 

By the expulsion, therefore, and separation of a reli- 
gious from the body of the religious order, there is 
never removed or rescinded that foundation of the reli- 


gious state which is constituted by religious tradition, 


nor is the vow of obedience extinguished by subtraction 
of its matter, and much less are the other vows of chastity 
and poverty extinguished. 

Further, not even of mutual consent, or by, as it 
were, a contrary covenant between the religious and the 
Order, can religious tradition which has been once rightly 
accepted by a religious Order be rescinded, so far as its 
bond is concerned. Nay, not even relaxation of the bond, 
so far as actual subjection to and union with the Order 
is concerned, can be effected by way of convention and 
covenant between the religious and his prelate. 

A religious tradition may be made, of which the 
acceptance is not entirely absolute, butis limited by con- 


- ditions and the power of retracting it for just reasons, 


in accordance with the Rule and Constitutions of the 
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Order; and if so, there is not contracted by means of 


such tradition an indissoluble bond. ‘This is the case 
in the Society with regard to certain of its members, 
namely, the scholastics, and yet they are truly and pro- 
perly religious; and this was probably also the practice 
in the religious Orders of the early ages. 

But a contract may be made of which the form and 
mode and intention are instituted by human law, and 
yet the contract, once made, of its own nature induces 
an obligation or effect which is more or less permanent. 
So solemn profession may be said to have its indissolu- 
bility from ecclesiastical law, inasmuch as the making 
of it in that particular way has been introduced by 
institution of the Church. Its indissolubility altogether 
depends'on the mode and intention of the acceptance 
which, by authority of the Church, is made in the name 


of God; and yet profession so made may rightly be ~ 
sald to induce an indissoluble bond by the will of the 


contracting parties. The religious who so delivers him- 
self entirely deprives himself of the power of retracting 
his covenant or donation, since, so far as he is con- 


cerned, he absolutely transfers his whole right to God; — 


while the Order, on its part, in virtue of its Institute, 
so accepts as to acquire absolute dominion over the 
religious for God principally, and for itself ministerially, 
and, therefore, in virtue of such acceptance, can no 
longer retract it. It cannot retract it in its own name, 
for the right has passed specially to God, and it cannot 


do so in the name of God, for it or its prelate is not : 


intrusted with this ministry, which belongs to the Vicar 


of God, who has the higher power of dispensing the 
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goods or rights which have been specially acquired by 
God. 

Hence the reason why a religious prelate cannot so 
dismiss an incorrigible subject who has been solemnly 
professed as to deprive him of his religious state and 
regularity, or religiousness and, so to speak, character. 
It involves a contradiction to say or suppose that the 
acceptance should be entirely absolute, and that there 
should be at the same time retained the power to 
expel a religious and deprive him of his religious state ; 
such a condition in a solemn vow would be in itself 
destructive of the solemnity of the vow. 


XVI.—Is SoLEMN PROFESSION A BOND WHICH IS EN- 
TIRELY INDISPENSABLE, EVEN BY THE POWER OF 
THE PONTIFF ? 


The Supreme Pontiff can dispense in solemn religious 
profession, and effect that he who had hitherto been a 
professed religious should be no longer a religious. There 
are many instances of such dispensation, as that of 
Ramirus, a monk and priest, of the line of the Kings of 
Aragon, who, for the sake of the succession, was ‘dis- 
pensed to leave his monastery and marry, and he had 
a son who succeeded to the kingdom. Alexander III. 
dispensed a young monk of Venice, of the family of the 
Giustiniani, to marry for the sake of the family, which 
was almost extinct through loss in war. ‘The same 
Alexander dispensed Constantia, a nun, and daughter of 
William, King of Sicily, to marry the Kmperor Henry, 
son of Frederick Barbarossa, and raise up seed to her 
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father William. Another account agrees as to the fact | 
of the dispensation of Constantia, but differs in stating 
that she was daughter of King Roger, and was dispensed 
by Celestine III. Casimir, King of Poland, a professed 
Benedictine monk, also married by dispensation of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

The institution of the religious state by tradition or 
delivery of himself by the religious, and the three vows, 
is of divine law, not as prescribing but as instituting ; 
and that which is of divine law as regards its institu- 
tion, although it is of that law, so far as the substance 
of it is concerned, yet often receives its mode and 
determination by means of the Church. There is no 
positive precept of divine law which prescribes the use 
and exercise of the religious state, nor is anything 
so prescribed with regard to it after'it has been em- 
braced, but all is left to the natural obligation which is — 
begotten by entrance on the state, both as regards its 
duration and as regards its observance. So also Christ 
did not by any special positive precept prescribe that 
the religious state once assumed should be entirely im- 
mutable, nor did He specially forbid its dispensation, 
but this He left to be determined by the nature of the 
case. Neither did He determine any special mode of the — 
religious state, or annex to it any property or effect 
besides that which intrinsically follows from the nature — 
of the case. 

Hence religious profession is not indispensable by — 
reason of that which belongs to it of divine law; and — 
whatever is added to it by constitution of the Church — 
is dispensable. The Supreme Pontiff can, therefore, — 
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absolutely dispense in it, for we cannot except anything 
from the universal power bestowed on him by Christ 
save that which is excepted of its own nature, or has 
been excepted by Christ Himself. 

The Supreme Pontiff, as he is also the Supreme 
Prelate of every religious Order, has power to dispense 
in all that belongs to any Order, and to cede its rights 
for just and reasonable causes. Besides this domenative 
power which belongs to him as he is Supreme Prelate, 
he possesses also, and as he is Supreme Pontiff, supreme 
jurisdiction over the whole Church given to him by 
Christ. In virtue of this supreme jurisdiction he is 
supreme dispenser of all ecclesiastical goods and rights, 
among which is included the right which is acquired by 
a religious Order over its subject in virtue of his pro- 
fession. ‘The Supreme Pontiff can, therefore, without 
injury to an Order, dispense the profession of its subject 
for the common good. He can in the same way deprive 
a church of its bishop, and transfer him to another 
church, although the first church had acquired a right 
_ to him; and he can dispense a religious to pass to a less 
strict Order, and thereby deprive the first Order of the 
right which it had acquired over the religious, no less 
than if he had passed to the secular state. 

In order to this the public and common good is not 
necessary by way of cause, but there suffices the greater 
_ good of that particular individual ; and this with reason, 
for the right which has been acquired by the Order is 
not a proper and rigorous dominion ordained for its own 
private benefit, but rather a dominion which has been 
ordained for the good of the religious himself and for the 
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service of God, and so for the sake of these ends it may 
be taken away or altered by the power of the Pontiff. 

Neither is dispensation of religious professionat variance 
with the right which has been acquired by God in profes- 
sion ; for as God Himself, as He is Supreme Lord, can cede 
the right acquired by Him, so also can the Pontiff, not as 
if he were the owner, but as he is the dispenser of all the 
goods of God, remit the same. A simple vow is in itself 
no less of divine right than is religious profession, for the 
divine law approves and counsels it, and when the vow 
has once been made, it obliges of divine law, and by 
means of it a right is acquired to God by reason of the 
promise made to Him; and yet in the Pontiff, as he is 
the Vicar of God, there exists the power of remitting this 
right, and so of dispensing in that vow. There can, 
therefore, be no reason why he should not also have 


power to dispense the right which has been acquired to | 


God by religious tradition of whatever sort it may be. 


As no one can restore to the donor a thing given save © 


he who has received it, or some one who has power from 
him to returh it, so no one can remit a promise made to 


another save he to whom it was made, or one who has 


power from him to remit it; but as with such power 
both may be done, so also in the present case. There is 
no solid ground for supposing that Christ has given to 
His Vicar power to remit promises made to Him, and 
not power to remit also for due cause traditions or 
donations made to Him. Even by means of sin there is 


acquired to God a right to avenge the injury done to — 
Him, and Christ has by an universal concession given — 


to His Vicar power to remit this right by indulgences ; 


=r) — 
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which shows that his power extends to matters regarding 
divine right which result from human actions, such as 
that right of God which arises from religious profession, 
and therefore profession is dispensable by this power. 


XVII.—IN WHAT SENSE IS THE SOLEMNITY OF A VOW 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW ? 


If the Pontiff could not dispense in religious pro- 
fession it would be chiefly on account of the solemnity 
of the vows, for since he can dispense every vow which is 
not solemn, nothing would remain save the solemnity to 
hinder him. But whatever has been introduced by con- 
stitution of the Church can be removed by dispensation 
through the power of the Pontiff, and we have seen that 
the solemnity of vows has been so superadded. It can 
therefore be taken away by dispensation; and then 
whatever remains can be dispensed as can a simple 
vow. 

The Pontiff cannot indeed effect that, solemn tradi- 
tion remaining in all its force, the person should be 
capable of matrimony. This would be a contradiction 
in terms, and subversive of the very idea of solemnity, 
and it would be to dispense contrary to divine natural 
law; just as the Pontiff cannot so dispense that, a 
simple vow of religion remaining in all its force, the 
person making it should lawfully contract matrimony, 
since this would also be against divine natural law. 
He can, nevertheless, dissolve those contracts both as 
regards the tradition and as regards the promise, since 


they do not of necessity exist and endure in virtue of 
VOL. I. R 
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any divine law which specially prohibits dispensation 


of them. He can, therefore, also take away all the 
natural consequences of them. 

The Pontiff can, without cause, validly dispense the 
solemnity of a vow, although by so dispensing he may 
sin; but he cannot, without cause, validly dispense the 
vow itself, which can remain after the solemnity has 
been taken away, and bind in virtue of its own proper 
obligation, although it no longer disables as well as 
binds. 

Even apart from solemnity, or the disability which 
is annexed by the Church, a greater cause is required 
in order to dispense even validly in religious profession 
than in simple vows, considered nakedly as such. It is 
a greater matter to rescind a donation already made, 
than to remit a promise; and therefore a graver cause 1s 


necessary in order to dispense in tradition than in a 
simple vow, since tradition involves actual donation, by 


which a right is acquired to religion, and to God i the 
thing, and not only to the thing. 

This doctrine as to the solemnity of vows, and conse- 
quently as to their dispensation, has been rendered 
certain by the declaration of Boniface VIII., that the 
solemnity of a vow is of ecclesiastical law, and by the 
constitution of Gregory XIII, which confirmed the 
declaration of Boniface, and added to it by defining 


that there may be a state which is truly and properly 


religious, without solemnity, as in the case of the ap- 
proved Scholastics and Coadjutors of the Society. | 


* 
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XVIII.—Dors THE POWER OF DISPENSING IN RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION RESIDE IN THE SUPREME PONTIFF 
ALONE ? 


As matter of actual fact, and so far as concerns ordi- 
nary power, the Pontiff alone possesses this power, as 
appears from the usage of the whole Church. As he 
can reserve to himself simple vows of chastity and of 
religion, much more can he so reserve religious profes- 
sion. It follows also from his having reserved to him- 
self the approbation of religious Orders, and his having 
exempted them from the jurisdiction of the Ordinaries, 
and received them under his own particular care and 
special protection. 

During the period before this reservation by the 
Apostolic See, the bishops had power to dispense the 
religious who were subject to them, as regards their 
profession and monastic vows, as they could also dis- 
pense from a vow of virginity. It requires no less 
power to approve a religious Order than it does to 
dispense from the religious state; and the former power 
the bishops possess of ordinary right, unless it is taken 
away; and it is not likely that a restriction should 
have been made in the matter of dispensation before it 
was made in that of approbation, since these two have 
a certain connection ; and approbation of an Order is, 
moreover, a graver matter, which more nearly concerns 
the common good. 
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XIX.—IN WHAT WAYS COULD TACIT PROFESSION BE 
MADE, ACCORDING TO OLD LAW? 


Tacit profession is true profession, and its reality 
chiefly depends on the internal consent and the sufh- 
cient external sign by which it is signified. Without 
internal consent no profession is valid in conscience 
and before God, however much it may externally be 
presumed and judged to be valid. In this, as in other 
moral acts, an external sign effects nothing without 
internal intention, and nothing beyond the intention of 
the agent. 

The external signs which were of old reckoned sutt- 
cient for tacit profession, were wearing the habit of the 
professed, and performing the actions of the professed. 

Tacit profession by wearing the habit required assump- 
tion of a habit proper to the professed, that is, as distinct 


from the habit of novices... Where the same kind of 


habit was common to both novices and professed, it 
did not simply as a habit possess the necessary signifi- 
cance, and required to be distinguished from other habits 
by means of at least a benediction. 

Tacit profession through the performance of actions 
which are proper to the professed, if these were done 
within the year of noviceship, required also the habit 
of the professed, and an absence of ignorance that such 
actions belonged of right or custom to the. professed alone, 
and an absence also of fear. An external habit is, after 
speech and writing, which are the signs of express pro- 


P 


fession, a more certain and express sign of profession of F 


a 
“ 


a state than is an action, since the habit is instituted for 
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the sake of signifying, while an act has not of itself 
such significance in virtue of institution. Although it 
is profession and not the habit that makes the monk, 
yet the habit is given in profession as a permanent sign 
of the same; and so voluntary reception of the habit, 
with due intention, was rightly considered a sufficient 
sign of profession. 

At least from the time of Boniface VIII. there existed 
only one form of tacit profession within the year of 
noviceship, namely, reception of the habit which was 
proper to the professed, with a perseverance in it of three 
days, there being also lawful age, sufficient knowledge, 
and freedom of will. 

On the part of the Order two things were required as 
necessary to tacit profession,—power to admit to such 
profession, and the will to do so. There was held to be 
sufficient tacit admission on the part of the prelate or 
community, when the community saw the prelate give 
the habit of the professed, and kept silence, or when the 
prelate saw the novice himself assume the habit of the 
professed, and kept silence, and there followed a perse- 
verance of the novice in that habit for three days. 


XX.—-IN WHAT WAYS MAY TACIT PROFESSION BE MADE 
SINCE THE CoUNCIL OF TRENT P 


Since the Council of Trent there is no tacit profession 
which does not suppose an entire year of probation, and 
therefore there can be no tacit profession within the 
year of probation ; for before the end of that year there 
cannot be even express profession since no one can now 
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renounce the year of probation which is granted in his 
favour. Gate 3 | 

Given the year of probation and the age of sixteen 
years required by the Council as the age of puberty 
with regard to religious profession, tacit profession may 
be made in the same way as before the date of the 
Council, by voluntary assumption of the habit of the 
professed, with the intention of profession, along with 
tacit acceptance on the part of the Order. 


XXI.—WHAT EFFECTS DOES TACIT PROFESSION PRODUCE ? 
AND IN WHAT WAY DOES IT DIFFER, AS REGARDS 
ITS EFFECTS, FROM EXPRESS PROFESSION ? 


In order to tacit profession there are required all the 
conditions which are necessary in order to express pro- 
fession, such as the same probation, the same freedom, 
and the same concurrence of both parties. These are 
required in express profession, not by reason of the 
special mode of profession as regards external sign, but 
by reason of its bond, and as it constitutes a contract ; 
and they are in the same way required in tacit pro- 
fession, which is truly and substantially profession, 
and therefore constitutes a man truly and properly a 
religious. 

Tacit profession produces also all the effects which 
flow from express profession, those only excepted which 
are hindered by positive law; the bond and state being 
in both cases the same. But since many of the effects’ 
of profession follow from positive law, the law may 
rightly place limits and except certain effects, or give to 
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express profession certain effects which it does not give 
to tacit profession. 

For instance, tacit profession does not of itself entirely 
bind a man to that Order in which he is professed, but 
only to religion in general, so that he is free to pass to 
another and even to a less strict Order. The validity of 
profession, and the mode of its obligation, depends in 
great measure on the institution of the Church, which can 
prescribe conditions without which it shall not be valid ; 
either because acceptance of profession depends on the 
power of the Church, or because, as profession includes 
a contract, the Church can, for just causes, invalidate 
the wills of the contracting parties. The Church might 
altogether refuse to admit tacit profession, and invalidate 
it; or it might invalidate it in part, and modify its 
obligation and bond. Hence it would not be a con- 
tradictory intention if the intention of the person who 
makes tacit profession should be—not to bind himself 
to a particular Order, but only to embrace the religious 
state, reserving his choice of an Order to another time, 
when he might choose with greater experience and 
counsel, especially if he knew that to do this was his 
right by law. Apart from law, such an intention would 
have seemed to be contrary to the substance and validity 
of profession, since it is ordained that no profession 
should be valid which is not made in some one of the 
approved Orders. Even if a person tacitly professing 
should intend to profess in a particular Order, and to 
bind himself to that Order, yet he would not remain 
bound in conscience to it, but only to religion in general, 
because the Church had invalidated, or not accepted 
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such profession so far as that specific obligation, but 
only so far as the generic obligation is concerned. 

It is not, of the nature of the case, incompatible with 
a man’s being a true religious that he has been received 
in no particular Order, as we have seen (page 242). 

The ecclesiastical law which, in this case, in a man- 
ner diminishes the obligation, as regards the religious, 
has changed nothing with regard to the Order, and as 
its acceptance 1s substantially the same in the case of 


tacit as in that of express profession, it is not freed from | 


its obligations. Nor is this a grievance of any moment, 
for the Order can compel the religious either at once to 
make express profession or to choose another Order, and 
so the obligation will be completed on either side, or the 
inequality will be removed. 

But this law does not apply to that mode of tacit 
profession which is made by wearing the habit of the 
professed for a whole year ; for this mode of profession 
is as firm and valid as regards every obligation as is 
express profession, and so binds the religious in con- 
science to the particular Order in which such profession 
has been made. 

Since the date of the Council of Trent there is no 
tacit profession which obliges only to religion in general, 
since no tacit profession can be made validly within the 
year of probation, and the laws which limited the obli- 
gation to religion in general had regard only to tacit 
profession when made within the year of probation. 


‘The second exception to the effects of profession, and — 


the principal difference between express and tacit pro- 
fession, is that a person who has been tacitly professed 
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cannot be elected as prelate or abbot in his own or in 
any other Order, and his election is tpso facto null and 
void. He is, however, capable of active election ; that 
is, he can assist at, and take part in the election of a 
prelate or superior.* 


* See note on page 208. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
INVALID PROFESSION. 


J].—IN WHAT WAYS MAY RELIGIOUS PROFESSION BE IN- 
VALID ? AND IN WHAT WAY IS IT TO BE CONFIRMED ? 


Proression, like other human contracts and vows, 
may be invalid ; and it may be invalid in as many ways 
as there are conditions which are necessary in order to 
its validity. 

Sometimes it may be invalid of the law of nature, 
and sometimes of ecclesiastical law ; sometimes from an 
internal, and sometimes from an external defect. 

On the part of the religious Order there are three 
or four conditions which are required in order to the 
validity of religious profession ;—its approbation as a 
religious Order; power in him who, in name of the 
Order, receives the profession; his will or. internal 
consent, and sufficient external acceptance. 

On the part of the religious several other conditions 
are necessary; as, for instance, lawful age, a year of 
probation, freedom from every bond which would, by 
law, hinder the validity of profession, such as the bond 
of consummated matrimony, or of the episcopate, or of 
profession in a more strict Order apart from dispensation 
or lawful leave ; liberty also to the exclusion of such fear 
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as would affect a constant man, and of ignorance, and — 
fraud ; internal consent likewise, or intention to profess, . | 
and sufficient external manifestation of the same, either 
express or implicit. 

Sometimes profession is null in such wise that 1t can 
never be ratified or made valid; as when it is made 
in a community or mode of life which has not been 
approved by the Apostolic See as a religious state. 
Should such a body be subsequently approved, this 
would be no ratification of previous profession, but sub- 
sequent profession would be profession for the first time. 

So also on the part of the individual, profession would 
be intrinsically null if made by one who was perpetually 
insane or deprived of the use of reason. 

The disability is not so great which depends on the 
will of another, as in the case of a married person after 
consummated matrimony; or which depends on the 
dispensation of a superior, as in the case of a bishop. 
Professions made by such persons are null, so long as 
the inability continues, but they may afterwards be 
made valid. 

Although vows which are made in an Order which 
has not been approved do not induce the bond of rel- 
gus profession, they nevertheless possess thew own 
validity, apart from intrinsic impediments, and especi- 
ally apart from an ignorance which supposes that the 
Order is approved. In the latter case not only is there 
no profession, but the vows themselves are not valid, and 
do not bind, from defect of intention and voluntariness. 

Profession which is once invalid is never confirmed 
simply by lapse of time, even if the defect by reason 
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of which it was invalid should be removed, as, for 
instance, defect of age. There must, as in the case of 
matrimony, which once null can never begin to be valid 
solely from lapse of time, after removal of the defect, be 
iteration of consent such as will be efficacious in the 
present to induce obligation. Profession which is null 
is therefore said to be ratified, not in the sense that the 
first profession now begins to be valid, for it cannot be 
made valid, but because in place of it there is effected a 
new and valid profession. 

In order that profession once invalid may be made 
valid, he who is to ratify it must have knowledge of its 
previous defect and nullity, for without this there 
cannot be new consent and sufficient will to ratify the 
profession, since ignorance causes the involuntary, or, 
at least, the not voluntary. It is not sufficient that, 
during the time of ignorance of the nullity, one should 
often be in the disposition and have the will to remain 
in religion, since this is never a will to vow or make 
profession, but only a disposition or will to fulfil an 
obligation which is supposed to exist, and such a will is 
not sufficient to ratify a vow. 

There must be a new signification of consent, but this 
may be either express or tacit. Hither suffices to ratify 
the profession, but each in its own way ; that is, a tacit 
sion suffices only to tacit profession. There must at — 
least’ be voluntary perseverance under the obedience of 
the Order, and in the habit. | 

If the invalid profession was preceded by an entire 
year of noviceship, profession may be made at once 


either expressly or tacitly ; but as an entire and con- 
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tinuous year of noviceship is required by the Council of 
Trent, if this was interrupted by invalid profession, 
valid profession, either express or tacit, cannot be 
made without another entire and continuous year of 
noviceship. | 

It suffices to iteration of profession either expressly 
or tacitly to persevere in the Order, under its obedience, 
and in the habit, for an entire year, computed from the 
time at which the religious came to a knowledge of the 
nullity of his previous profession, and nevertheless de- 
termined to persevere in religion. Whether the habit 
of the professed is common to the novices, or whether it 
is entirely distinct from theirs, if it has been received 
in the invalid profession, it is not necessary to change 
it, but in it the defect of probation may be supplied. 
Neither is it necessary to perform the actions and 
exercises of the novices, since neither these nor the 
habit of the novices are, as we have seen (page 190), of 
the substance of noviceship, and so without them the 
defect of probation can be supplied ; all that is of the 
substance of noviceship being existence in the Order, 
under its obedience, and with the intention of pro- 
bation. | 

When the profession was null from a defect which 
invalidated the consent of the religious only, such as 
feigned consent with absence of internal consent, or as 
fear, or defect of age, a new consent is not necessary on 
the part of the Order, but its previous consent, which is 
regarded as morally persevering, will suffice. And it is 
not necessary that the Order should have knowledge of 
the previous defect. By the supervening consent of the 
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religious the contract is consummated, and his profession 
is ratified. 

But when the previous impediment invalidated con- 
sent on both sides, both parties must have knowledge 
of it in order that both may give a fresh, a lawful, and 
an efficacious consent. We have an example of this in 
defect of the year of probation, which is ordained in 
favour of both contracting parties. In this case the pre- 
vious consent of the Order was unlawful and inefficacious, 
and, therefore, nothing can validly be built upon it as 
virtually persevering, but a new acceptance is necessary 
with consent which is lawful and of itself sufficient, and 
this there cannot be without knowledge of the previous 
defect. 

Probation in religion should be made either according 
to the Rule prescribed by the Order, or at least accord- 
ing to the will of the superior who dispenses therein 
or grants another mode of probation. And this cannot 
be done unless the Order or its prelate should be 
aware that the subject is not professed, but is ful- 
filling his year of probation. This, therefore, must 
be known to him from the beginning of that year, 
for otherwise he could not prove his subject, either 
according to the Rule or according to his own judgment. 
It does not suffice that he should afterwards, at the end 
of the year, voluntarily accept the perseverance of that 
year with the common life of the professed as sufficient 
probation, for that would be to renounce the right 
ranted to him in order to the probation of his subject; 
and this, since the date of the Council of Trent, cannot 
be done. 
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Whenever the reception to the habit is null, the 
whole term of probation which is founded upon it can 
never be validly reckoned in order to complete the year 
of probation which is necessary in order to the validity 
of profession ; and, therefore, in order that profession 
should be ratified, whether expressly or tacitly, there 
must always be a new and valid reception, and there- 
after an entire year of probation before profession. 

If the reception to the habit was valid, but the pro- 
fession was null as having been made before the end of 
the term of probation, the whole time of perseverance in 
religion under the idea of valid profession avails nothing 
towards the completion of the year of probation, since 
during that time the person was not on probation, and 
so it was not a time of noviceship. 


Il.—Doks INVALID PROFESSION PRODUCE ANY EFFECTS ? 


When profession, made in good faith and without 
fault, is simply and absolutely null, whether in the 
nature of things, or from the ordinance and institution 
of the Church, it has in itself no effect ; but accidentally 
it may have some effect, although rather in the external 
forum than in conscience. By reason of ignorance, and 
so long as such profession is supposed to be valid, it 
will bind in conscience as if it were true profession in 
the same way as in any other case of erroneous con- 
science. If the ignorance is public, and the person is 
in common esteem held to be professed, all the acts 
which are proper to professed religious will, if done by 
him, be valid, the defect being for the sake of the public 
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welfare supplied by law. He may, moreover, in the 
external forwm be justly obliged to remain in religion, 
and consequently bound to obey and to observe the 
Rule. “In such a case he should be counselled to ratify 
his previous profession ; since, morally speaking, it will 
be very difficult to remain in that state apparently and 
not really, and, encumbered with his obligation to the 
external forum, to conduct himself as if he were truly 
professed. Nay, it is probable that if he himself raised 
the doubt as to the validity of his profession, and could 
not prove it in the external forum, he might be justly 
obliged and compelled by the Order to reiterate his pro- 
fession ; and if so, he must then do this truly, and with 
intention, and not feignedly. This is not unreasonable, 
considering the common good and the evils to be 
avoided, and also bearing in mind that this obligation 


is not imposed without some previous voluntary action — 


on his part, such as was the previous profession. That 


profession, if made, as is supposed, in good faith and 
without fault, was necessarily made on his part with 
the intention of profession. 

Apart, however, from this obligation of the external 


forum, if a person is certain before God of the nullity of 


his profession, he is not bound to ratify it. When he 
is compelled by a judgment of the public authority to 
remain in religion, this binds him at most to external 
acts, and not to internal acts, which are in such a case 
only of counsel. Although bound to external observance 
and obedience, he is not bound before God to the sub- 
stance of religious vows; and so a sin committed by 
him against chastity will not be sacrilegious, nor will an 
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act of proprietorship or disobedience which is done by 
him be a sin against religion, although it may be sinful 
on other grounds. Apart from scandal he is not bound 
to observance of the Rule, for this obligation arises only 
from true profession and true vows. Nay, rigorously 
speaking, he is not bound to remain in religion if he can 
leave it without violence, injury, or scandal. If this is 
impossible, he may be bound for the security of his con- 
science to ratify his profession, in order that he may 
rightly fulfil the obligations and perform the acts proper 
to a state in which he must necessarily remain. 

Even when profession is null from defect of consent, 
through feigning, and by the fault of the individual, it 
nevertheless does not of itself oblige him to the religious 
state, or to observance of the vows; although accident- 
ally it may happen that he is even farther obliged than 
in the previous case of profession which, although made 
in good faith and without fault, was invalid. 

All that follows from bad faith or fraud is lability to 
_ punishment, and the obligation of restitution for any 
injury or damage, such as restitution for aliment or 
other expenses which have not already been counter- 
balanced by his services; but he cannot be compelled 
for the sake of such ends to profess religion. 

He is, however, himself responsible for the incon- 
veniences and perils which flow accidentally from his 
feigned profession, and if he cannot prove its nullity in 
the external forwm, he may be compelled to ratify it ; 
and since he cannot plead ignorance, he cannot with a 
safe conscience long remain without ratification, if he 


cannot leave the Order without scandal. 
VOL. I. g 
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When profession is null of ecclesiastical law only, it 
may of itself produce certain effects, if these are expressed 
in the law. As the Church can invalidate profession in 
whole, so can she invalidate it also in part, while in 
part she accepts it. The profession can therefore pro- 
duce that effect as regards which it was accepted, 
although as regards other effects it is null; and it is 
accepted as regards that effect which is expressed in the 
law, and consequently the profession of itself induces 
that effect. Be it observed, however, that this effect 
follows from the profession, not as it is invalid, but as it 
is in part valid. 


II].—Can, A PERSON LAWFULLY LEAVE THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE AFTER MAKING A PROFESSION WHICH WAS 
NULL? AND IN WHAT WAY CAN HE DO so? 


We suppose that the invalid profession has not been 
ratified, for if it has been ratified, it is no longer invalid 
but valid, and in every way to be observed ; and we 
suppose also that he who was invalidly professed does 
not will to ratify his previous profession ; and this he 
can lawfully refuse to do, for he can abandon the habit 
without 1m conscience incurring apostasy or excommuni- 
cation, since his invalid profession did not constitute 
him a religious or oblige him to perseverance. 

Such a person, leaving religion, may embrace any 
state whatsoever at his will, so far as previous profession 


is concerned, for he remains as free as he was before. 


It may be that otherwise, and apart from profession, by 
reason of a simple vow an obligation should remain, and 
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if so, he must embrace a state in which his vow will not 
be violated. When profession is valid as regards its sub- 
stance, but without obligation to a particular Order, the 
person prqfessed may lawfully leave the habit of the 
Order in which he was professed, but he is not absolutely 
free to embrace any state whatsoever, although he may 
choose any religious state he pleases. We are here 
speaking of what is lawful, and not of what is most 
expedient and belongs to counsel. This would be to 
ratify his profession in the same Order, or at least to 
make fresh profession in another Order of equal or more 
strict observance. What, however, should be counselled 
in individual cases belongs to prudence, after considera- 
tion of particular circumstances. 


In order that a thing should absolutely and in every 
way be done lawfully, not only must the act be sub- 
stantially lawful, but it must be done also in a law- 
ful manner. Now, profession may be null either in 
conscience only and before God, or before God and 
also before His Church. A profession is null in the 
former way which has a defect which is so hidden that 
it cannot be proved before the Church, either because it 
springs from a merely internal cause, such as defect of 
internal consent ; or because, although external, it was 
from the outset hidden; or certainly because, although 
it was at one time capable of proof, the witnesses are 
now dead or beyond reach; and, finally, whenever the 
nullity is so hidden that it cannot be proved in court. 

When, on the other hand, the profession is in reality 
null, and its defect can be sufficiently proved in the 
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ecclesiastical courts, it is said to be null before God and 
before the Church. 

A profession which should be invalid in the forwm of 
the Church, and at the same time valid before God, is 
morally impossible. Since profession is always made 
publicly and before witnesses, and is as a rule ‘consigned 
to writing in order that proof of it may remain, if it had 
in reality and before God all things necessary to validity, 
it could also be proved valid in the forwm of the Church, 
especially since profession is always presumed in the 
forum of the Church to be valid, so long as the opposite 
has not been proved. 

The testimony of a religious that he had no intention 
to make profession is not to be believed, even if he con- 
firms it by an oath, unless this should be corroborated 
by other sufficient proof. His external profession begets 
a vehement presumption against his oath, and, more- 
over, the contrary would be to the prejudice of a third 
party, namely, of the Order which, in virtue of his pro- 
fession, has acquired a right over him, and to the pre- 
judice also of God Himself to Whom this right principally 
belongs. It is likewise to the prejudice of the common 
good, and of the whole religious state, for if such an oath 
were admitted the door would be opened to countless 
frauds, and there would be nothing stable in the re- 
ligious state. By the mere fact that the person affirms 
and wishes to swear that he had not the intention to 
make profession or did not internally consent, he con- 
fesses that he acted feigningly and unfaithfully, and 
that therefore he is not worthy of belief. 

The same is true of every other external defect which 
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is wholly hidden and cannot be proved ; and this princi- 
pally by reason of the prejudice to third parties and the 
damage to the common good. ‘The only difference is 
that, when the defects are extrinsic, they can be alleged 
without manifestation of previous infidelity or feigning, 
for one might make profession in good faith with a defect 
of age which was unknown to himself, or forced by fear 
which, by reason of that very fear, he could not declare 
at the time, and therefore greater credit might be given 
to his oath, especially taken in conjunction with his 
respectability and other circumstances; and yet it is not 
of itself sufficient, apart from other testimony or proofs. 

In order that the Church should regard a_ profession 
as null, it is not sufficient that it should not.be proved 
to have been validly made; for if there is a doubt, it 
will be given in favour of the profession in the same way 
as in the parallel case of matrimony. 

He who is certain in his conscience that his profes- 
sion is null, although he cannot prove its nullity in the 
forum of the Church, has the right to leave religion on 
his own authority, and to embrace any other state, even 
that of matrimony, so far as his profession is concerned, 
and apart from consideration of other hindrances, such 
as scandal, ora vow. Since such an one is not bound in 
conscience to remain in religion, he has a right to his 
liberty ; and since he cannot obtain it by means of the 
ecclesiastical judge, he can recover it on his own autho- 
rity. He does no injury to the Order, for he does not 
deprive it of anything which belongs to it, and so he 1s 
not bound afterwards to restore to it either himself or 
anything else; neither does he sin against God, since 
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he had in no way bound himself to Him ; and, further, 
he does not sin by reason of the manner in which 
he recovers his liberty, since no other is possible to 
him. 

When the person from the beginning did an injury 
to the Order by professing without internal consent or 
intention, or with some other hidden defect, of which 
he himself was aware, the injury 1s not even in this case 
such as must necessarily be repaired by profession, and 
it will be sufficient to make good any temporal loss 
which he has caused to the Order. If no damage has 
been done besides the deception, it will be sufficient to 
do penance for that sin, since the injury consists more 
in the manner of doing the thing than in a thing itself 
which is such as to demand restitution. For the same 
reason, if he was at the first professed in good faith, and 
afterwards, when the defect came to his knowledge, 
delayed either to ratify his profession or to leave the 
Order, he will be bound to restore to it so much of its 
coods as he has consumed for his own use, but he will 
not be deprived of his right to leave and to recover his 
liberty ; and in making restitution he can compute the 
services rendered by him to the Order during the period 
of delay; for before that, and while he was in good 
faith, he had a right to the use of what he received of 
the goods of the Order. 


When profession can be proved invalid before the 
Church, a person who has been publicly professed, and 
is esteemed a religious, should not on his own authority 
abandon the habit and religious state, but should 
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demand his freedom at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
prelate. 

If he should leave on his own authority he will sin 
grievously. He will, moreover, be bound in conscience 
not to avail himself of the privileges of religion, not 
only because, by a decree of the Council of Trent, he is 
deprived of them, but also because, as is supposed, he 
knows for certain that he is not a true religious, and 
by his departure he has forfeited all the right that he 
might have had to enjoy them so long as in the forum 
of the Church he was considered as living in the 
religious state. After he has once taken his departure, 
however badly he may have acted, he will not be bound 
to return to the Order, since neither by reason of pro- 
fession is he bound, that being supposed to be null; nor 
does the Council impose this obligation upon him, for 
it says only that he should be compelled to remain in 
the monastery, and not that he is bound to return to 
it. Further, he does not incur excommunication wpso 
jacto, or any penalty imposed by the law for apostasy 
from religion, for he is not an apostate in reality, 
although he is one in outward appearance ; and his 
fault was only in his inordinate and undue mode of 
recovering his liberty; and this is not true apostasy. 
When the Council extends the penalties of apostasy to 
this fault, it is not as ipso facto incurred, but as to be | 
imposed by the judge. Hven if commanded to return 
under pain of excommunication and of being declared 
contumacious, he is, nevertheless, not obliged in con- 
science, or bound by the censure, save as regards ex- 
ternal observance of it; for since the precept is only on 
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‘presumption, and is not in accordance with the matter 
of fact, it does not bind. 


IV.—THE ‘ QUINQUENNIUM” PRESCRIBED BY THE 
CouNcIL OF ‘l'RENT. 


The Council of Trent, desirous to obviate the disturb- 
ances which, under pretext of invalid profession, might 
arise in religious Orders, ordained that all religious who 
might desire to allege the nullity of their profession 
must do so before the lapse of five years, after which 
they should not be heard. : 

This quinquennium is to be computed from the day 
of profession, whether express or tacit; and in the 
latter case it is that day on which the religious com- 
pleted an entire year in religion, during which he had 
always worn the common habit of the professed ; or that 
day on which, after completion of the year of probation, 
he put on the habit which was proper to the professed ; 
for from that date, and not before, he could be reckoned 
as tacitly professed. | 

The Council introduced a presumption of law that he 
who had for five years remained in religion and never 
reclaimed, either made true profession from the begin- 
ning, or during the course of that time ratified an invalid 
profession, and therefore it ordained that he should not 
afterwards be heard. 

But that the Council should have caused such a per- 
son, whether he willed it or not, to be a true religious, — 
is a thing impossible, for consent on the part of the in- 
dividual is so intrinsic to religious profession and the 
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religious state, that without it the existence of that 
state and profession would be a contradiction in terms. 

Moreover, the three substantial vows are of the 
essence of profession, and a vow is a personal act which 
cannot be done without one’s own consent; and so one 
cannot possibly be made a true religious in virtue of 
any law, and solely by prescription of time. 

The Council only denies action in the ecclesiastical 
forum, and imposes no new obligation in conscience, for 
it cannot by reason of lapse of time impose so great a 
burden on one who truly and before God is free. The 
Order, in like manner, does not acquire by prescription 
any such right or dominion over the person that in 
virtue thereof he should be bound of justice either to 
ratify his previous invalid profession, or to remain for 
ever in the service of the Order. ‘This would be a most 
grievous burden, and greatly to the prejudice of that 
human liberty which is so natural to man that it cannot 
be taken away save for the gravest cause. Neither can 
the religious state be inflicted as a penalty by way of 
bondage, for in this case the person does not deserve 
such a punishment, and in the second place infliction 
of the religious state would not be a becoming method 
of punishment, since that state is ordained as a means 
towards individual perfection, and therefore should be 
voluntary. 

There are some cases of exception when a religious 
may be heard in favour of the invalidity of his profes- 
sion, notwithstanding the lapse of the quinquenniwm. 
Since the law is founded on a presumption, whenever 
this presumption evidently or by sufficient proof falls 
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to the ground, the law falls with it. This will be the. 
case when during the whole period of five years the 
person could not possibly demand his right before the 
Ordinary, and especially if he was hindered by force or 
fear on the part of the Order; or, again, if he was 
invincibly ignorant of the nullity of his profession ; 
although this is not to be presumed, but has to be proved. 
In this case the quinquennium will be computed from 
the day on which he came to a knowledge of the nullity ; 
for, since the Council wished to allow five years during 
which ratification of profession was possible, and such | 
ratification was impossible so long as the person was 
ignorant of the nullity of his profession, the time of 
ignorance ought not to be computed in the quinquen- 
nium. 

A third exception is when the defect of the profes- 
sion is such that it is evident that it could not have 
been removed during the whole time of the quinquen-_ 
mum, and consequently that the previous invalid pro- — 
fession could not have been ratified. In this case the 
presumption of law ceases, since it can evidently be 
proved not only that the person is not, but that he 
could not have been a religious. 

It follows also that whenever the nullity of the pro- 
fession, and its cause, is such that the profession could 
not have been ratified by the consent of the religious — 
alone, without a new consent, and so without a new 
express or tacit admission on the part of the Order, and — 
it is evident that the Order had no knowledge of the 

defect, the presumption ceases, and a restitution of time — 
is due for the period of ignorance. | 
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CHAP PHO VILL. 
THE=VOW. OFoPOVERTY. 
l.—Is POVERTY NECESSARY TO SALVATION 2 


_ CERTAIN heretics, such as the Apostolici, Pelagians, and 
Fraticelli, maintained that poverty was necessary to 
salvation. but actual poverty is neither necessary to 
salvation, nor is it of precept.. This is certain as of faith, 
and is sufficiently established by the practice and actual 
condition of the Church. Were it otherwise, the Church 
would have erred, and the greater number of the faith- 
ful, even while observing all other precepts, would be in 
the state of damnation. ‘This is incompatible with the 
Church’s sanctity, and with her veracity. 

Division of property, and the dominion of individuals 
over property, is contrary to no natural law. 

Moreover, in the state of fallen nature, it is both 
fitting and morally necessary. Were it otherwise, men 
would scarcely be induced to till the fields, to apply 
themselves to business, or to do what is necessary for 
the support of themselves and of their families. 

Again, the seventh precept of the Decalogue, which 
forbids stealing, belongs to the natural law, and is 
necessary to morality ; hence the possession of property 
and dominion, as these are intrinsically supposed by it, 
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cannot be contrary to the natural law. The definition 
of theft is, Acceptio rei aliene, invito domino: “ The 
taking away of another’s property, against the will of 
its owner.” 

In the Old Testament we find that from the beginning 
of the human race men possessed property, and we read 
of very holy men who were very rich. 

In the possession of property there can be no injustice, 
for no one can be assigned to whom injury is thereby 
done ; and apart from injustice there can be in it no 
oround of wickedness. 

The testimonies from Christ’s teaching, such as His 
words,—“‘ It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven” (St. Matt. xix. 24); and,—‘‘ Every one of 
you that doth not renounce all that he possesseth cannot 
be My disciple” (St. Luke xiv. 33), which heretics have — 
quoted in support of their error, not only do not favour 
it, but are in contradiction to it. 

He did not prescribe actual poverty and renunciation 
- of all goods as necessary to salvation, but only counselled 
it as useful in order to perfection, and as rendering 
the work of salvation easier. 

This is evident, for when the young man asked Him, 
—“ What good shall I do that I may have life ever- 
lasting?” Jesus said merely,—‘ If thou willest to enter 
into life, keep the commandments.” And when he asked 
Him “Which?” He set before him the precepts of 
the Decalogue, making no mention of either riches or 
poverty. Then when the young man said,—* All these 
have I kept from my youth, what is yet wanting tome?” — 
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Jesus answered,—“‘ If thou willest to be perfect, go, sell 
what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me.” He 
distinouished between two things, between entrance 
into life and perfection, as distinct in themselves, as 
to be obtained by different means, and the former as 
possible without the latter. The correlative distinction 
of means follows necessarily from this distinction of 
ends. There is the same distinction between observance 
of the commandments and renunciation of all goods as 
between entrance into life, or salvation, on the one hand, 
and perfection on the other hand. 

As regards the other passage, the term discvple of 
Christ is capable of two different meanings. It stands 
sometimes for every one who follows the faith of Christ, 
especially if his faith is living, and he perseveres in it; 
as when Jesus said,—“‘ If you continue in My word, you 
shall be My disciples indeed” (St. John viii. 31). Some- 
times, again, it is specially applied to those who imitate 
Christ by perfection of life and renunciation of the world. 

St. Paul also, in his exhortation to Timothy,—“ Charge 
the rich of this world not to be high-minded, nor to hope 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
us abundantly all things to enjoy; to do good, to be 
rich in good works, to distribute readily, to communi- 
cate, to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may obtain true 
life” (1 Tim. vi. 17-19), supposes that rich men, even 
while they retain their riches, may lay hold on the true 
life, so long as they do not cleave with excess to their 
riches, but use them rightly. 
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IJ.—Is A PROMISE OF POVERTY, OR ITS OBSERVANCE 
UNDER VOW, A GOOD WORK, AND A WORK WHICH IS 
BETTER THAN A WORK WHICH IS MERELY GOOD ? 


This has been denied by certain heretics who, going 
to the opposite extreme, have said that it is better to 
retain one’s temporal goods and give alms from them, 
than to renounce all things. Some, who despise and 
condemn the other counsels and vows, despise and con- 
demn thisalso. They say that for men to consecrate their 
poverty to God as an act of worship is superstitious and 
sacrilegious ; and that voluntarily to embrace poverty 
in order to avoid worldly cares is vain and foolish, since 


it is enough to endure the poverty which cannot be 


averted, and because lack of necessaries begets greater 
anxiety and solicitude. They quote the words of Solo- 
mon,— Give me neither beggary nor riches” (Prov. 


xxx) 'S). 


That a simple vow of poverty is of itself good and 


holy and better than merely good, is certain, and of 
Catholic faith. 


The object or matter of the vow, namely, poverty, — 


cannot be evil, since it is contrary to no precept. As 
there is no law, either natural or positive, which forbids 
to man the possession of riches, so certainly there is no 
law which commands him to procure or possess them. 
But in order that poverty may be the matter of a vow, 


it must not only be not evil, but be something better 


than its opposite, which is also good ; and so belong to the 
number of those goods which are of supererogation and 


counsel. That poverty is of this character, is clear from — 
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the teaching of Christ referred to in the preceding chap- 
ter. As St. Thomas says,—“ Poverty is good, not in 
itself, but inasmuch as it delivers from those things by 
which a man is hindered in seeking after spiritual things.” 
_ The impediments of riches give the measure of the 
advantages of poverty. 

Riches attract and allure the heart to the love of 
them, as experience teaches, and as was shown in the 
case of that young man who went away sorrowful, be- 
cause of his great riches, when Jesus told him that if 
he had the will to be perfect, he should go and divest 
himself of all that he had. St. Augustine says,—‘ It is 
one thing not to will to incorporate things that are want- 
ing, it is another to cut off those that are already incor- 
porated : the former, like food, are rejected ; the latter, 
like members, are amputated.” 

This love of riches and temporal goods of itself 
hinders the perfection of charity ; for it can scarcely be 
indulged without some imperfection or slight fault, for 
either the riches are loved not merely for the sake of 
God or virtue or necessity, but for themselves and the 
pleasures or honours which they procure ; or they are 
loved more than is fitting, and so distract and occupy 
the mind that it cannot be directed so frequently or so 
fervently towards God, as St. Augustine says,—‘ He 
loves Thee less who along with Thee loves somewhat 
which he loves not for the sake of Thee.” 

The words of the rich man in the parable,—‘ Soul! 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take thy 
rest, eat, drink, make good cheer” (St. Luke xii. 19), 
indicate other spiritual hindrances presented by riches, 
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such as forgetfulness of death and of the life to come, 
and affection to carnal pleasures, along with a too great 
security. 

There is also the solicitude which is necessary in order 
to the preservation of riches. The “solicitude of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches,” are thorns which 
“choke the word” (St. Matt. xiii. 22). | 

A good use of riches, moreover, is very difficult, and 

there is this tendency that, the more riches a man 
acquires, the more he desires to increase them. It is 
clear, then, that the possession of temporal goods is in 
itself, and as a general rule, rather adverse to than — 
in favour of perfection. 

Spiritual perfection consists chiefly in contemplation 
and love of God ; and this is hindered by solicitude for 
temporal things. It consists, secondarily, in the exer- 
cise of moral virtues, in which riches may indeed be of 
service, but, on the whole, by reason of the difficulty of 
their perfectly right use, they are more of a hindrance 
than an aid, and that even in the active life. ‘* They 
who would become rich fall into temptation and into 
the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable and 
hurtful desires, which drown men in perdition and de- 
struction; for covetousness is the root of all evils, which 
some desiring have erred from the faith, and have en- 
tangled themselves in many sorrows” (1 Tim. vi. 9, 10). 


The idea of voluntary poverty includes two things,— 
the will to lack riches, and actual lack of riches. In- 
voluntary poverty denotes only the latter, and may be 
an incentive to vice, instead of a means towards virtue. 
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Hence Solomon said,—‘‘ Give me neither beggary nor 
riches, give me only the necessaries of life;” and he 
adds the reason,—“ lest, perhaps, being filled, I should be 
tempted to deny, and say, Who is the Lord? or being 
compelled by poverty, I should steal, and forswear the 
name of my God” (Prov. xxx. 8, 9). St. Thomas, 
in his book on the Rule of Princes, says that those 
who are voluntarily poor and despise riches are the 
best for the government of a commonwealth, while 
those who are poor by necessity are the most unfitted, 
because they are easily corrupted, and turn all things 
to their own profit by reason of their desire of those 
riches which they lack. 


As poverty is itself a good of supererogation, so also 
to promise poverty by vow, and consecrate it to God, is 
a work of counsel, and a work which is better than a- 
merely good work. Irom the words of Christ, when He 
counselled poverty, may also be gathered that He coun- 
selled a vow of poverty ; for if He counselled poverty, 
He counselled its perpetuity, and to secure perpetuity 
is the purpose of a vow. Moreover, when He coun- 
selled poverty in order to perfection, He still more 
counselled perfection itself; but poverty, which is con- 
secrated to God by vow, is both more perfect, and 
is more conducive towards perfection. St. Thomas 
observes that Christ, teaching what is necessary to per- 
fection, comprehends that which is necessary in order to 
the‘ stability of the purpose of perfection, for if it be 
not stable it is not perfection. This stability is effected 


by means of a vow. 
VOL. I. T 


oe 
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Peter, who, with his fellow-Apostles, had but little 
to leave, said,—‘ Behold, we have left all things, and 
have followed Thee.” In order to a perfect leaving of 
all things, it is required that they should be so lett 
that they cannot again be recovered. In the same way, 
goods which might be acquired in the future are not 
left, unless they are so left by affection and will that 
they may not in the future be acquired and possessed. 
This necessitates a promise. 

We have the example also of the primitive Church 
in its imitation of the Apostles, for we read that “the 
multitude of the believers. had but one heart and one 
soul, and neither did any one of them say that of the 
things which he possessed, anything was his own, but 
all things were common to them” (Acts iv. 32). 

That this kind of poverty was confirmed by vow, we 
gather from the case of Ananias and Saphira. They 
were punished miraculously and most grievously, for 
having secretly reserved for themselves part of the price 
of their land which they had sold, thereby lying to God, 
and attempting to deceive St. Peter. Unless in so doing 
they had acted contrary to a promise made to God, and 
to the prejudice of religion, there would not appear to 
have been in their action any mortal sin. Although it 
would have been hypocrisy and a lie, it would not have 
been a sin against justice or against charity towards their 
neighbour, nor against the reverence due to God; and 
as a lie it would not have been pernicious, nor as hypo- 
cerisy hurtful to others ; nor would it have been a scandal, 
seeing the matter was hidden. The grievous malice of © 
their act which merited such a punishment, must have 
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arisen from their violation of a vow. So the ancient 
Fathers have understood and interpreted this passage. 


A simple vow of poverty is in itself good, and may 
fall under counsel. It may be made in two ways. (1.) 
By relinquishing all private dominion or free use of 
one’s own goods, but so as that they may be retained in 
common in some congregation of which the individual 
becomes a member, and used by him, not by his own 
right, but by that of the whole community, and in virtue 
of dispensation. (2.) By a vow not to possess any goods, 
but this without any change of state or incorporation 
into any community ; and so consequently by an aban- 
donment of all goods, whether as belonging to an indivi- 
dual or as belonging to a community. 

Both ways have been condemned by heretics; the 
first as not being for the divine service, but for one’s 
own advantage, such a vow amounting to a more secure 
provision for one’s self for the future ; the other as rash 
and contrary to charity, both towards one’s self, and 
towards others, as compelling one either to be in want of 
the necessaries of life, or to beg them from others. 

As regards the first objection it 1s sufficient to recall 
the practice of the primitive Church, which was under 
the guidance of the Apostles, when no one of the 
believers said ‘‘ that of the things which he possessed 
anything was his own, but all things were common to 
them .. . neither was there any one among them 
that wanted, for as many as were owners of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the price of the things 
they sold, and laid it down before the feet of the 
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Apostles, and distribution was made to every man ac- 
cording as he had need” (Acts iv. 32-35). 

Although goods which are relinquished by a particu- 
lar person are possessed by the community to which he 
belongs, this does not prevent his having made a true 
oblation of them to God, for he has deprived himself of 
his dominion over them, of his right of using them, 
and of administering them in his own name and by his 
own authority. That he still has the advantage of 
sufficient support is in no way contrary to the holi- 
ness and religious character of such a vow, since the 
counsel of leaving all things does not abrogate the 
law of providing for the necessities of the body, but 
causes this to be done with order, moderation, and 
humility. 

The second objection is answered in the following © 


eh apter. : 


IIJ].—Is A SIMPLE VOW OF POVERTY, WHICH IS MADE 
OUTSIDE THE RELIGIOUS STATE, LAWFUL AND 
GooD? 


It is certain that it is. Many saints have led a soli- 
tary life, and in it practised poverty, and most likely 
consecrated it to God by vow; as, for instance, Paul the 
Hermit and others. St. Anthony, St. Benedict, and 
others, who were afterwards fathers of monastic families, 
began by exercising themselves, and devoting themselves 
to God, in this kind of life. | | 

Again, religious Orders have been approved, and that 
with the highest approbation, in which community 
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poverty as well as individual poverty is observed ; and, 
therefore, what is lawful for a community, namely, to 
surrender all dominion over goods, must be equally 
jJawful for an individual. 

From this kind of vow, moreover, may result all the 
advantages of poverty, while there do not of themselves 
result disadvantages which are either contrary to reason 
or hindrances to greater good. 

This is apparent if we consider the seven fruits of 
poverty, as given by St. Thomas :— 

1. As it is a recognition of sins. 

2. As it is for the preservation of virtues (by reason 
of humility). .‘‘The poor man is glorified by his 
discipline and fear” (Hecles. x. 33). 

3. As it promotes quietude of heart. ‘‘Our poverty 
was sufficient for us” (Tobias v. 25). 

4. As it procures fulfilment of desire. “The Lord 
hath heard the desire of the poor” (Ps. ix. 17). 

5. Participation of Divine sweetness. “Thou hast 
prepared, O God, in sweetness for the poor.” 

6. Exaltation. ‘‘ He raiseth the needy from the 
dust.” 

7. An heavenly inheritance—“ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (St. 
Matt. v. 3). 

Poverty which is vowed in this way is not contrary 
to charity towards oneself, for human nature and indi- 
vidual human beings need but few things, and these 
can easily be obtained, either by one’s own labour or by 
means of humble begging. Neither is it contrary to 
charity towards others, for no force is used or necessity 
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laid upon them by begging of their bounty, while there 
is afforded to them an opportunity for the exercise of 
their charity. 

It is sometimes lawful to beg as an exercise of humi- 
lity, even without any vow of poverty, and without 
having made any renunciation of goods. The disadvan- 
tage of anxiety and solicitude need not be feared if one 
perseveres in the true spirit of poverty, and is content 
to live humbly and in an abject way. 

God has given in His Church an example of this in 
the case of St. Alexius, who was not a religious, and 
who, having left great riches, perpetually practised 
poverty, living on alms, first on pilgrimage and after- 
wards dwelling unknown in his father’s house, and by 
this means he attained to great sanctity. Although it 
is not recorded that he offered this kind of poverty to 
God by vow, yet it 1s most probable that he con- 


firmed a purpose which was so constant by means of 


a promise. However this may be, it is clear that 
what could so holly be done could also have been 
religiously promised. 

The Church desires poverty, even in simple clerics, 
but such poverty as becomes the clerical state and 
dignity. Hence she does not admit any to sacred Orders 
‘who have not an income sufficient for their support, 
lest they should be driven to traffic or to actions which 
are unbecoming ecclesiastical persons. In the case of 


clerics of higher rank, and especially for bishops, she 


desires a larger income in order to their due support in 
a manner befitting their condition. She does not ex- 
clude from Orders or from ecclesiastical dignities those 


Oe 
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who are voluntarily poor, since they can have the use — 
of the necessary means, although they cannot have 
domwnion over them. But since the bestowal of 
sacred Orders and ecclesiastical dignities is a matter 
which concerns the public good of the Church, she is 
right in her practice of not admitting any one to these 
on the title of poverty, unlessit is professed in a manner 
which has been approved by her. At the same time, 
any one not a religious who should promise and profess 
poverty in a religious spirit, might lawfully be admitted 
to sacred Orders on the title of poverty by one who had 
power to do so. We have an example of this in the 
case of St. lonatius and his companions, who were in this 
way ordained on the title of poverty before the Society 
had been approved as a true religious body by the 
Church. But since the date of the Council of Trent, 
which, speaking of secular clerics in general, requires a 
benefice or a suitable income in order to ordination, a 
faculty from the Roman Pontiff, or his approbation, is 
necessary in order that any one, who is not truly a 
religious, should be admitted to sacred Orders on the 
title of voluntary poverty. 

A simple vow of poverty may be made apart from 
any vow of obedience, for poverty and the practice of 
poverty do not necessarily depend upon the will of 
a superior. A vow of poverty might even be made 
by the Supreme Pontiff himself who knows no 
superior. 
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IV.—WHAT Is THE “REMOTE” MATTER OF THE VOW OF 
POVERTY ? 


Since poverty consists in a privation or lack of certain 
things, it can have matter only by way of privation : 
that is to say, the matter of poverty must be that of 
which it deprives: in the same way as sin is said to be 
the matter of the sacrament of penance. 

By the remote matter of poverty we understand those 
things or riches in the lack of which poverty consists. 

The proximate matter is that relation or action of a 
man with regard to goods which is opposed to poverty, 
such as dominion over a thing, or right to it, or any 
use of it which is equivalent to right or which supposes 
right. 

The remote matter of poverty extends to only those 
extrinsic goods, which are comprehended under the name 
of riches. Not all goods therefore over which a man has 
dominion, or of which he has the usufruct or right of 
using, are comprehended under the matter of poverty. 

Although a man is not properly master of his own 
life, yet he has a right to his life, and to preserve it. 
This right he not only does not renounce by means of 
poverty, but he cannot renounce it, or divest himself of 
it; although he may sell himself into slavery, he cannot 
sell his life, or alienate his right thereto. 

A man has the right to use the members of his body 
and his faculties in order to the performance of his 
actions, of which he is master; and this right he can 
alienate, as he does when he voluntarily sells or gives 
himself into bondage. But these rights do not belong 
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to the matter of poverty, because they are reckoned not 
among riches which are extrinsic goods, but among 
corporal goods, which are intrinsic. 

Hence, so far as such intrinsic goods may be the 
matter of a vow, they belong to the vow of obedience. 

Internal spiritual goods, such as grace and virtues, do 
not belong to the matter of poverty, for poverty is 
promised as a means in order to their increase. Any 
interference with the use of them will belong to the 
vow of obedience, and will be ordained as a means in 
order to their perfection. 

Good name and honour also do not belong to the 
matter of the vow of poverty. ‘They cannot be taken 
away from others without sin, and a man cannot law- 
fully deprive himself of them by his own act. 

By riches is to be understood money, and whatsoever 
is equivalent to money, and can be reckoned at a price, 
or can be converted into money. 

Kceclesiastical benefices, which give right both to spiritual 
goods and to temporal profits, and degrees such as those 
of doctor or master which are testimonies of excellence 
and titles of honour, and may also be means of temporal 
emolument, do not fall under the matter of poverty, so 
far as their spiritual rights and rights of honour are 
concerned. Hence no one in virtue of a vow of poverty 
is rendered incapable of them, or is prohibited from 
desiring, procuring, and accepting them. Of course a 
religious may be rendered incapable of them in virtue of 
his vow of obedience, or by the constitutions of his Rule. 

Temporal goods connected with such offices certainly 
fall under the vow of poverty, and form part of its 
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matter; there being nothing in this connection to de- 
prive them of their character of riches. 


V.—WHAT IS THE “‘ PROXIMATE”? MATTER OF A SIMPLE 
VOW OF POVERTY? AND CONSEQUENTLY, TO WHAT 
DOES SUCH A VOW BIND HIM WHO MAKES ITP 


A vow of poverty may be made in two ways: either 
wholly and entirely, comprehending all things which 
poverty can include; or partially, by a promise of 
poverty under certain conditions or limitations ; as, for 
instance, by renouncing the use or usufruct of property 
without renouncing dominion over it. 

If poverty is promised simply and absolutely, with- 
out any limitation, express or tacit, it is to be held as 
obliging to poverty entire and complete, and in its 
unrestricted sense. 

Dominion, or ownership, is a principal right to dis- 
pose of a thing to any use which is not prohibited by 
law. 

The word principal here distinguishes the lord or 
owner of a thing from its administrator; he being 
properly called lord or owner who is, as it were, the 
principal cause of any use of that thing. Another per- 
son may, by permission of its lord or owner, use a thing, 
and even, supposing the permission to have been general, 
dispose of it to any use, and yet at the same time he 
may not be the lord or owner of that thing, since he so 
uses 16 as the instrument of another. Hence, although 
he undoubtedly possesses a right, that right is not 
principal but ministercal. 
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God, as God, has supreme dominion, and therefore a 
dominion which is principal in the primary and highest 
sense. Under Him, Christ, as He is man, has a dominion 
of excellence. A commonwealth has what is called altwm 
domimium over even those goods which fall under the 
particular dominion of a private person who is a mem- 
ber and subject of that commonwealth. This private 
owner has, however, real principal dominion, if the right 
to his property is vested in himself, and if he does not 
merely, by the leave of another, use a right which is 
another’s and not his own; just as we speak of that 
cause as a principal cause which operates by its own 
efficacy, although it? may not be the chief cause in 
comparison with still higher causes. 


Usufruct is the right of using and enjoying a thing 
which is the property of another, without damage to the 
substance of that thing. It is called dominium utile, 
or dominion of use, to distinguish it from full dominion, 
or dominium directum, that is, dominion of ownership. 
It gives complete dominion over the fruits of the thing, 
although there is no dominion over the thing itself. 

He who has the wsufruct of a thing is master and 
owner of its fruits, and is thus distinguished from him 
who has only the use of a thing, that is, a right which 
is limited to a special use and to his own use of that 
thing. Such an one has no dominion over it, for he 
cannot either sell or give it away ; he has, however, a 
true and proper right, in virtue of which he can claim 
the use of it, and he cannot without injustice be de- 
prived of the use of it. Use, in short, is a right to the 
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use of a thing without any ownership ; while usufruct 
gives real ownership of the fruzts, although no owner- 
ship of that which bears them. 


Dominion over temporal goods is the first and princi- 
pal part of the proximate matter of poverty. Poverty 
consists in the privation or lack of temporal goods, 
and therefore, if it is entire, it excludes chiefly dominion 
over such goods, for from dominion other acts of pro- 
prietorship flow ; and dominion is that by which a man 
is constituted as rich, and it also necessitates that 
solicitude in order to its acquisition and preservation 
which is at variance with the vow of poverty. 

A vow of poverty made in religion, if it is a solemn 
vow, or if, by the intervention of ecclesiastical law, it 
has this effect of a solemn vow, excludes dominion in 
such wise as to annul dominion previously possessed, 
and to hinder dominion for the future. Not so a 
simple vow, apart from any provision of ecclesiastical 
law, such as that which affects Approved Coadjutors in 
the Society ; for a purely simple vow does not effect a 
deprivation of proprietorship, but obliges only by way 
of promise. 

He who makes a merely simple vow of poverty, and 
afterwards receives anything with the intention of 
acquiring dominion over it from one who can give it to 
him, or who possesses himself of a thing which was previ- 
ously the property of no one, acquires a true dominion over 
that thing, and a real right of property in it, although 
by taking or receiving it he sins. The whole efficacy 
of the promise arose from the will of the person who 
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made it, and this was afterwards hindered by his con- 
trary will; both wills being of the same order and having 
the same efficacy, and therefore the latter being de- 
structive of the former. 

It is otherwise when there is an intervention of the 
Church, and consequently the addition of the will of a 
superior to the will of the person who promised poverty, 
for the will of the former, being of greater efficacy, 
renders the will of the latter incapable of accepting 
dominion, and this incapacity he cannot by his own will 
alone, or by any contrary act of that will, remove. 

Again, if a man should by his own will transfer 
himself and all his rights, present and future, to the 
dominion of another, he makes an actual donation of 
these or a contract which renders him incapable of the 
possession of property, so that he cannot by his own 
will alone restore himself to his previous capability of 
dominion or proprietorship, for a present right has now 
been acquired by another of which he cannot deprive 
him, nor can he by his own will alone rescind the 
contract. 


Usufruct, use, and possession of a thing as one’s pro- 
perty fall under the proximate matter of poverty, and 
all have to be renounced in virtue of a vow of poverty, 
otherwise that vow will be sinned against ; for all these 
include either dominion or something which is equi- 
valent to dominion over a temporal thing. 

Usutruct, as it is a dominiwm utile, although it is not a 
conplete dominion is nevertheless a true dominion ; and, 
so far as advantage to be derived from temporal goods is 
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concerned, it is more fruitful than a dominion which is 


dominium directum only. It suffices to make a man 


rich, and to entangle him with secular affairs. Re- 
nunciation of it therefore belongs to the integrity of 
poverty. Usufruct, moreover, as it is a right of using 
and enjoying a thing and owning its fruits, is valuable 
at a price, and he who possesses it has true dominion 
over it. 


Use, as distinguished from usufruct, is also a kind of 
dominium utile, for although it is not a dominion over 
the thing which is used, it is still such a right to the 
use of it that that use cannot without injustice be 
hindered or interfered with; and this right is a tem- 
poral good which is valuable at a price, and is reckoned 
among riches. He who has this right has dominion 
over the right, and if he is injured with regard to it, 
restitution is due to him of justice. 


Possession, properly so called, also falls under the 
proximate matter of poverty, for it is of the idea of 
possession to keep a thing as one’s own; to keep it by 
one as the property of another is not to possess it. 


Actual use, as distinguished from the right to use, 
and all taking or retention or administration of a thing 
which is exercised not in one’s own right and name, 
but in dependence on the right or concession of ano- 
ther, is not in itself the matter of poverty so as 
to be excluded by a vow of poverty; although some 
moderation or limitation in this may be matter of 
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poverty according to the intention of the person who 
makes the vow. 

This is evident as regards actual use; for without actual 
use of temporal things it would be impossible for a man 
to live; and therefore a man cannot wholly deprive 
himself of all actual use, or promise to do so. 

A man cannot also rightly deprive himself of the actual 
retention and quasi possession of certain temporal things, 
and at least of those things which St. Paul mentions 
when he says to Timothy, “ Having food and raiment, 
therewith let us be content” (1 Tim. vi. 8). An abso- 
lute lack of such things does not belong to that voluntary 
poverty which is prudent and well pleasing to God. 

Hence neither Christ our Lord, nor His Apostles, nor 
other Saints, have practised this kind of poverty. Al- 
though Christ had not sometimes where to lay His head, 
He had at least the garments. which He used. He was 
deprived of these on the Cross, and patiently and gladly 
bore this extremity of poverty, but His nakedness was 
not a profession of voluntary poverty, but one of the 
injuries and sufferings which He voluntarily endured for 
men. We read that St. Francis stripped himself of his 
carments, but it does not appear, nor is it likely, that 
he so stripped himself as to stand entirely naked before 
the bishop. He probably divested himself of all his 
superfluous and more valuable clothes, retaining those 
only which were necessary for the covering of his body, 
or, if he put off all his ordinary garments, it was to put 
on a coarse habit which he had received. as an alms. 

We read of some Saints who were solitaries that they 
had no clothes, and had only such food as they collected 
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or received for actual use, as, for instance, St. John 
the Baptist, Paul the Eremite, St. Mary of Egypt, and 
others. But these rare and extraordinary practices do 
not pertain to the ordinary matter of the vow of poverty ; 
and some of them are rather for admiration than for 
imitation, since they sprang from a special inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, as in the case of St. Mary of Eeypt 
and St. Macarius, whose hair was their only clothing. 

Actual administration, as such, includes no right of 
dominion, use or enjoyment, and so does not belong to 
the matter of poverty. ‘The things administered are 
held not as one’s own, but as another’s, and so are not 
possessed by the administrator, but by their master or 
owner through him. To their owner they increase and 
perish as to him they belong. All use and disposal of 
them by the administrator is simply actual use, since it 
is only of the concession and will.of their owner. ‘This 
use is such that, in virtue of administration, it cannot be 
turned to the profit and advantage of the administrator, 
but must be exercised in order to the preservation and 
increase of the property for the advantage of its owner. 
There is, therefore, no reason why administration, as 
such, should be excluded by a vow of poverty, and so it 
does not fall within the matter of poverty. It may, 
however, be made matter of obedience both as regards 
undertaking it and as regards surrendering it. 

Not only actual administration, but also the right to 
adnunister is not in itself contrary to poverty, unless 
there should be attached to it some temporal emolument — 
so that it should be valuable at a price. A right to 
administer is not dominion or guasz dominion over any 
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temporal good, but is, as it were, a right to rule and 
govern, which of itself does not result in making the 
administrator rich. 

In excessive actual use by, for instance, luxurious 
living, lodging, or dress, there may be sin by reason of 
scandal, or inasmuch as such luxury is unbecoming the 
state of poverty, but there is not a violation of the vow 
of poverty. 


VI.—IN WHAT WAYS MAY A SIMPLE VOW OF POVERTY 
BE VIOLATED ? AND WHAT IS THE GRIEVOUSNESS OF 
SUCH A SIN? 


The obligation of the vow is measured by its matter ; 
and according to the measure of the obligation will be 
the measure of the sin. 

The first way of sinning is by accepting or retaining 
dominion of anything as one’s own (dominion being 
understood to comprehend possession as property and 
the right of using and enjoying, as defined in the 
chapter on the matter of poverty (see page 298); and 
even by desiring to do so, such dominion being the 
proximate matter of poverty, and having been abjured 
by the vow, which immediately obliges to lack of 
dominion. 

This sin is of its own nature mortal, as against a 
vow, and therefore sacrilegious. A simple vow, so far 
as regards essential obligation, does not less oblige 
before God than does a solemn vow. Hence the con- 
demnations of the Saints, directed primarily against 


this sin in monks and religious, apply also to it in any 
VOL. I. U 
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one who in any manner professes the way of perfection — 
by means of a vow of poverty. 

St. Jerome relates the case of a monk of Nitria, who 
left at his death a hundred crowns which he had gained - 
by spinning, and of whom Macarius, Pambo, and Isidore 
decreed that he should be buried with his coin in uncon- 
secrated ground, and with the words—‘“ Thy money be 
with thee to perdition.” St. Basil calls this sin theft, 
and compares it to the sin of Judas, which had its 
beginning in theft. 

In order to a mortal sin against a vow of poverty, it 
is certain that there is required grave matter, although 
it is difficult to determine its precise amount. Some 
authors lay it down asa general rule that that matter 
is to be considered grave, as against poverty by way of 
proprietorship, which would suffice to a mortal sin in 
the case of theft. 


There is a distinction, however, between poverty in 
a religious and poverty in a person who is under vow, 
but who is not a religious. The former is incapable of 
dominion, the latter is not; the former is a member of 
a community, and what he acquires he acquires for the 
community, and what he has for his use is under the 
dominion of the community; the latter is not a member 
of a community, and therefore the goods which he uses 
are not necessarily under the dominion of another. 
Hence, when a religious takes anything as his own, he 
so violates his vow of poverty as to commit a sin of 
injustice and theft, since he takes the property of 
another apart from the will of its owner. A private 
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person, on the contrary, although he violates his vow of 
poverty by taking or retaining anything as his own, 
does not necessarily thereby do injury to another or 
commit any theft. Hence in a religious that quantity 
suffices to a mortal sin against poverty which suffices to 
a mortal sin of theft. But there are two kinds of malice 
in the sin of a religious, namely, the malice of injustice, 
and that of sacrilege against his vow. Hence, although 
there is never the mortal malice of sacrilege by reason of 
proprietorship, unless there be also the malice of mortal 
injustice ; yet, absolutely speaking, it may be doubted 
whether as often as a sin is mortal by reason of sacri- 
lege, it is also mortal by reason of injustice, the two 
being separable, although it is probable that, in the case 
of a religious, by reason of religion, they are not sepa- 
rated, as will be seen. ‘The root of the malice and 
grievousness of sacrilege by reason of proprietorship 
differs from that in the case of theft. In the latter we 
have to look to the injury done to one’s neighbour 
with regard to external goods; in the former simply to 
the infidelity in not keeping a promise made to God, 
and the injury to Him thence resulting. The matter, 
therefore, may be grave, not merely on the ground that 
it 1s money or something of notable value, but on the 
ground that it suffices to constitute a grave promise, and 
that a promise which concerns the Divine worship. 

In a private person, that is, a person who is under a 
vow of poverty but who is not a religious, the two 
malices may be so separated that a gross sin of pro- 
prietorship and sacrilege may be committed without in- 
justice or theft. Such a person, by receiving and intend- 
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ing to possess a thing as his own, does not commit 
theft or injustice when he receives it from its owner, 
and by his will, and he has no relation to any com- 
munity to whose injury his act should redound. His 
act is therefore sacrilegious only, and cannot be measured 
according to the standard of theft. 

Again, in the case of such a person, there may be a 
mortal sin of theft without a mortal sin against his vow 
of poverty. He may take away a thing from its owner 
without any intention of proprietorship or dominion 
over it, but only with an intention of actual use. A 
religious, however, who so does will sin against poverty 
on another ground, since, besides dominion, he cannot 
take even the use of things without leave of his 
superior. 7 

There may be also a sin which is venial as regards 
poverty by reason of smallness of matter, but whichisat 
the same time mortal by way of theft, as for instance, if 
one were to take a needle, a pencil, or an instrument, . 
which is in itself of little value, from an artificer who 
for want of it would lose great gain; or, again, in ; 
the taking of a small sum of money from a very poor 


man. : 
By reason of the divergence, therefore, in root between 
the two kinds of malice which are implied in a sin against 
the vow of poverty, the rule seems preferable that the 
quantity which if promised by vow in alms would suf- 
fice to a mortal sin were the promise broken, will suffice. 
also for a mortal sin against poverty by acquisition of 
dominion; the cases being equal so far as concerns 
fidelity and the worship of God, which are here to be 
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regarded rather than any necessity of one’s neighbour 
or grievous loss accruing to him. 


Apart from proprietorship and dominion, there can 
scarcely be found any other way of violating a private vow 
of poverty, for although a religious sins against poverty, 
not only by acquiring or retaining anything as his own, 
but also by giving anything without leave of his superior, 
or by without leave and independently of his superior’s 
will having anything for his own use, this is impossible 
in the case of a private person who hasnosuperior. He 
may therefore receive without any leave what is given 
to him for his own use, but not retain or regard it as his 
own property; and since, apart from any special inten- 
tion of his, this use is not limited in virtue of his vow of 
poverty, he may give to others what he has for his own 
use, not as if he were master and owner of it, but as he 
is the dispenser of it, who, as regards disposal of it, is 
not bound by the will of another ; or he may certainly do 
this by permitting another to assume the dominion of it, 
and by surrendering to him whatsoever right he has, 
by reason of actual possession apart from proprietorship, 
that the thing should not against his will be appropri- 
ated by another. 


If a private person, who is under a vow of poverty, 
should repent of having made it, we must distinguish 
the character of this repentance, in order to determine 
whether or not he thereby sins. If his regret is imper- 
fect, and only by way of velleitas, and such as does not 
exclude an absolute will to continue in poverty and to 
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lack all proprietorship and dominion, he does not per se 


and directly sin against his vow. He is not unfaithful, 
although he may be less liberal. In a manner he shows 
himself more faithful, inasmuch as, notwithstanding his 
regret or difficulty, he faithfully keeps his promise, and 
his poverty remains really voluntary. But if his repent- 
ance should be such as to induce a will or desire to 
assume proprietorship or dominion over property, then 
there will be a direct transgression of his vow. 


VII.— How ANcIENT IS THIS PRACTICE IN THE CHURCH 
THAT RELIGIOUS SHOULD POSSESS NO PROPERTY ? 
OR BY WHAT LAW OR AT WHAT TIME WAS THE 
SOLEMN VOW OF POVERTY INTRODUCED ? 


Those who hold that all personal dominion and all 
capability of dominion is essentially at variance with 
the religious state, must assert that this kind of poverty 
was observed by religious from the first beginning of 
the Church. Since they cannot deny that from the 
beginning there have been religious, they cannot deny 
that there were in them all things which are of the 
essence of the religious state. If, therefore, poverty, 
and a vow of poverty, excluding all private proprietor- 
ship, is of the essence of the religious state, it must be 
said that the apostles and all their successors in religion 
‘observed this. This view appears to be supported by 
the tradition of the Fathers, who everywhere detest 
proprietorship as wholly contrary to religion. We have 
the case already stated (page 306) of the monk of Nitria. 
St. Basil says that a monk must not possess anything as 
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his property by right ; and he lays down poverty as the 
foundation of religion, both as removing solicitude for 
temporal things, and as promoting the union of those 
who live in religion. St. Benedict also says that a 
monk from the day of his profession cannot possess any- 
thing as his property, since he is not to have power even 
over his own body. These and other Fathers lay this 
down, not as something of recent institution, but as 
observed by their predecessors. 

As against this view, it is to be remembered that no 
one can be rendered incapable of dominion by his own 
purpose alone, or by a vow made in virtue of his own will, 
nay, not even in virtue of any human covenant, unless 
the authority of a canonical law, or the institution and 
approbation of the Church should intervene. This law - 
did not exist from the beginning of the Church, and it is 
not even very ancient, and therefore that kind of poverty 
which excludes all proprietorship could not always have _ 
existed in the Church, and consequently it cannot per 
se pertain to the essence of the religious state. No 
certain trace of such a law is to be found in all anti- 
quity, up to the time of the Emperor Justinian, about 
A.D. 530; and all that has been said concerning proprie- 
torship as forbidden to religious at most proves prohibi- 
tion on the part of superiors, and not incapacity in the 
subject, which is a very different thing; and so proves 
not the lack of dominion, but the lack only of pro- 
prietary use. 

So far from there being sufficient evidence of such a 
law or custom in the early ages of the Church, there are 
many traces of a contrary practice. There were many 
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solitaries who lived subject to no superior, and yet St. — 
Thomas, considers these to have been true religious. 
They could not have professed this kind of poverty 
since they must have had some necessaries of food and 
clothing of which, although they were of little value, 
they had dominion, since there was no community or 
prelate in whom the dominion might be vested. Hence 
without any leave they could dispose of these goods 
to any lawful use at their will. Again, there were 
_ others, chiefly women, who entered on the religious 
state in private houses.. These must also have had 
somewhat for their sustenance, and there was no com- 
munity to which the dominion of such things should 
belong ; and they were not supported from the common 
_goods of the Church, for that custom did not long con- 
tinue. We find a third trace of proprietorship and 
dominion in the testaments which religious were accus- 
tomed to make. St. Anthony left his garments to St. 
Athanasius and the Bishop Serapion. Hilarion be- 
queathed, besides his clothes, a book of the Gospels. 
- Religious could also succeed to the goods of others, as 
their heirs. A certain senator made St. Arsenius his 
heir, and although he would not accept the heritage, 
yet the senator supposed that he was capable of 
doing so. 


To arrive at an opinion as to what is most probable 
in this matter, we must premise that there are four 
modes of poverty which are possible to a religious man : 
(1.) The first mode or degree is when one can neither 
lawfully nor validly have dominion of anything, or use 
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it as his own. This degree is that of all those who now 
make a solemn vow of poverty. 

(2.) The second degree is when one cannot lawfully 
have dominion of anything or even use it as his own, 
but is not encapable of dominion. Such would be the 
poverty of those who should make an absolute and entire 
vow of poverty, but apart from any solemnity added 
by the Church. 

(3.) The third degree is when one is neither incapable 
of dominion, nor is bound by his vow immediately to 
deprive himself of it, but is bound only to use nothing 
as his own. ‘This is the case of approved scholasties in 
the Society. 

(4.) The fourth degree is when a man is bound by 
vow, not to lack of dominion or to absence of all use 
of a thing as his own, but only to not possessing 
or seeking temporal goods beyond a certain measure, 
such as is sufficient for support of life, in accordance 
with some lawful or perfect end which he has proposed 
to himself. 

We suppose that some mode of poverty is necessary 
in order to the religious state, and that some mode has 
therefore been observed by all true religious who have 
existed in the Church from the beginning. All modes 
of voluntary poverty are comprehended in those four 
degrees, since religious poverty cannot exclude all 
use of temporal things, for it would not be right volun- 
tarily to assume such a mode of poverty, since it would 
be contrary both to natural law and also to the end of 
the religious state. That state exists in order to the | 
Divine worship, but no one can worship God or perform 
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any action if he has not the use of the necessaries 
of life. This use, therefore, cannot be excluded by 
voluntary poverty, but should be so reduced and cir- 
cumscribed that it should not hinder the perfect service 
of God. | 

All degrees of poverty have this in common, the tak- 
ing away of an excessive superfluity of temporal goods, 
which should entail solicitude and distraction. If such 
moderation alone is exercised, then we have the fourth 
degree of poverty. If besides moderation im quantity, 
there is also moderation as regards mode, so that there 
should be dependence on the will of another, although 
dominion is retained, there is the third degree. If besides 
both, dominion is surrendered by one’s own will and pro- 
mise, but without any incapacity of dominion added by 
intervention of law, there is the second degree. When 
such incapacity is added, it completes what constitutes 
the first degree of religious poverty. Now, it 1s probable 
that at one time the religious state existed with poverty 
of the fourth kind only, and therefore that such poverty 
was sufficient substantially to constitute the religious 
state. Poverty is not for its own sake necessary to 
perfection, but only as it is a means for the removal 
of impediments to the acquiring of perfection, such as 
solicitude for temporal things, love of riches, and occa- 
sions of elation or vainglory. The last two impedi- 
ments may be sufficiently diminished or obviated by a 
ereat diminution of riches, even if some temporal goods 
should be retained as one’s own. As regards solicitude 
it cannot altogether be taken away, because since men 
cannot live without some temporal goods, so they cannot 
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be entirely free from care and solicitude about them. 

If the poverty, therefore, should be such as sufficiently to 

moderate this solicitude, although it does not altogether 

take it away, it may be sufficient for the acquiring of 
perfection. Little solicitude suffices for the few things 

which are really necessary to life. A greater solicitude 

would be necessary were one to live by begging than if 
one were to possess a few necessaries, or to have a certain 
small income, and yet such solicitude would not be 
contrary to perfection. Such a mode of poverty would 
exist in a preacher of the Gospel professing perfec- 
tion, who should be content with the necessaries of 
food and clothing in accordance with his state, and 
who reserved for himself part of his goods in order that 
he should not be burdensome to others or seem to 
preach the Gospel for the sake of gain. St. Paul would 
not receive things necessary from those to whom he 

preached, and he laboured with his own hands for his 
support, which thus involved him in some solicitude. 

_If, therefore, some other preacher either knew not how 
to labour with his hands or had no leisure from study or 
contemplation so to labour, and might with little solici- 
tude be supported from his own goods, this would not 
seem to be at variance with perfection, if by a vow of 
poverty with regard to all other goods he should exclude 

all occasion of greater solicitude. 

Since to preserve life, and to will and intend this, is 
not foreign to the perfection of charity, so neither is 
solicitude for those things which are necessary in order 
to this end. And as life may and ought to be loved for 
the sake of the Divine service, and especially by those 
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who profess perfection, so this solicitude does not per- 
tain to self-love, but belongs to the love of charity. 
Eyen should one’s riches be abundant and require 
ereater solicitude, still such solicitude need not be from 
self-love, but may spring from the love of charity, if, 
for instance, all goods which are not necessary for life 
should be destined to works of piety. Hence, if any one 
living in a private state of perfection should propose to 
himself the end of an active life, it would not be foreign 
to the perfection of that state to retain in it more 
abundant riches. The poverty of such a state might 
consist in two things, first, in the intention and obliga- 
tion of the person not to possess those riches save in 
order to the end of self-support and his neighbour's 
benefit, or the service of God in other ways and the 
honour of His saints; secondly, in an intention and 
obligation not to seek riches by traffic and with that 
solicitude which attaches to temporal business. 


But although it is probable that at one time the reli- 
gious state existed with poverty of the fourth kind only, 
and therefore that such poverty suffices substantially to 
constitute the religious state, yet it is more probable that 
that kind of poverty always obtained in the state of per- 
fection in the Church, which is by way of abdication of 
proprietorship, at least so far as regards independent 
use ; since thisis morally necessary in order to the proper 
state of perfection. Such poverty is more consonant 
with the counsel of Christ—‘ Unless a man renounce all 
things which he possesses,” and with the example of His 
apostles, ‘‘ Behold, we have left all things,” and with the 
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custom of the primitive Church, when all things were in 
common, and with the writings of the Fathers. 

Although, as we have seen, proprietorship is not ab- 
solutely at variance with personal perfection, yet it does 
seem to be in no small degree at variance with the state 
of perfection, and it is certain at least that the absence 
of it contributes towards greater perfection. It seems 
not less certain that the state of perfection had always 
associated with it that mode of poverty which per se and 
morally is most expedient in order to the end of acquir- 
ing perfection. And it cannot be doubted that this 
state existed in its greatest perfection in the apostles and 
-in their followers, of whom a series and succession has 
never failed in the Church. 


As regards the solitaries, they might have made and 
kept a vow to have no dominion even over the few and 
valueless things which they possessed and used. One 
cannot possess actual dominion without the consent of 
one’s own will, hence although a man may receive a thing 
for his own use, still if he has no affection and consent, 
either formal or virtual, to the acceptance of dominion 
over it, he does not acquire dominion. We need not 
speculate as. to whether the solitaries expressly thought 
and distinguished in this way, for it is sufficient that 
they practically had the will to renounce all things, and 
to use only such things as were necessary for the sup- 
port of life. Hence, it is also most likely that they con- 
firmed this intention by vow, since they knew that to 
do this would be more well-pleasing to God, and useful 
in order to the confirmation of their purpose and state 
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of life. If there existed in the solitaries any subordi- 
nation of obedience, either to a neighbouring bishop, or 
to an abbot or other prelate who dwelt in an adjacent 
solitude, as we read in the case of St. Anthony, Maca- 
rius, and Pacomius, then that kind of poverty might 
have been practised which excludes proprietary use. If 
otherwise, there could not have existed in the solitaries 
that dependence on the will of another which is neces- 
sary in order to its exclusion, and so, although in dis- 
position and preparation of mind they might have 
been religious, they were not properly and formally 
religious, since without special obedience to some man 
in place of God there is not constituted the religious 
state. 

The same is to be said of those who observed the 
religious state in private houses. Their use of things 
was dependent on the will of some superior, most likely 
the bishop to whom they made their vow of obedience, 
or some other in his place. 


The poverty which renders a religious incapable of 
dominion was. not observed from the beginning in the 
Church, but was introduced for just causes. This inca- 
pacity is, as we have seen, not induced by the nature of 
the case, and it is not properly the matter of the vow 
of poverty. However much a man might wish to de- 
prive himself of his capability of dominion, he could not 
do so, and therefore he could not make a vow to do so. 
Hence it is not the matter of a vow of religious poverty, 
but is rather an effect which is added to such a vow by 
an ordinance of the Church. This effect of incapacity 
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is, however, voluntary to him who makes the vow, since 
he who wills the cause wills also the effect. In the 
primitive Church, although there existed a most perfect 
vow of poverty, there was not as yet any such disabling 
ordinance of the Church as should give solemnity to 
that vow. We find no trace of it, and it cannot be 
gathered simply from the idea or perfection of the reli- 
gious state. Christ our Lord lived in the most perfect 
religious state, with perfect poverty so far as concerns 
the abdication of temporal things, and yet we have 
no reason for supposing that He was zncapable of 
dominion. 

The solemnity which renders a religious incapable of 
dominion was introduced universally in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian. Whether any religious Order had 
before that time possessed it by grant of the Pontiffs or 
bishops, does not appear. 

The primary reason of this institution is that although 
incapability of dominion is not absolutely necessary in 
order to perfection, since it is sufficient actually to re- 
nounce all things with the obligation of persevering in 
that state, yet this incapability contributes by cutting 
out by the roots all occasion of proprietorship. As the 
religious, moreover, by his profession ceases to be his 
own master, and is himself subjected to the dominion 
of the Order, so it is fitting that the accessory should 
follow the principal, and that, by ordinary law, all that 
a religious has, or may ever have, should pass to the 
dominion of the Order. 
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VIII.—Is a vow OF POVERTY, WHICH SHOULD EXCLUDE — 
PROPERTY TO BE HELD ‘“‘IN COMMON,’ LAWFUL OR 
EXPEDIENT IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE ? 


Two kinds of poverty are conceivable in a religious 
community ;—one which, although it excludes all private 
proprietorship in individuals, yet allows dominion in the - 
community itself ;—another which excludes dominion 
even in the community, and consequently in all and 
every one of the religious, not only as they are indivi- 
duals, but also as they are parts of the community. 

Again, even in this poverty 7n common (as it is dis- 
tinguished from individual poverty) there may be 
degrees. The first degree excludes the dominion of 
possessions and rents, but not of movable goods. The 
second does not allow dominion even over these. A 
third degree not only takes away dominion over both 
kinds of goods, but also does not permit the collection 
of necessaries for use at some future time, and allows 
the acquisition only of those things which are necessary 
for present actual use. 


It is certain as of faith that the institute of those 
religious is laudable who, professing poverty both of the 
individual and of the community, so far as lack of pos- 
sessions and fixed rents is concerned, live not on alms 
only but by the labour of their hands. St. Paul 
declared to the ancients of the Church at Ephesus, 
‘As for such things as were needful for me, and for 
them that are with me, these hands have furnished” 
(Acts xx. 34). 
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This manner of life is not contrary to perfection as 
presenting hindrances to prayer, for it is not necessary 
to perfection that a man should be always and con- 
tinuously giving himself to actual prayer, for there are 
other works of virtue which also aid perfection. The 
words of Jesus, that ‘‘ we ought always to pray and not 
to faint” (St. Luke xviii. 1), and those of St. Paul, “ Pray 
without ceasing” (1 Thess. v. 17), as they are explained 
by the Saints, are not to be understood as if nothing 
else was ever to be done, but as meaning that on no day 
is prayer to be omitted at stated times, or that in good 
works prayer is always to be continued, so that the works 
should themselves be virtually a prayer. Moreover, 
morally speaking, all men cannot give themselves per- 
petually to prayer only, and some interruption is not at 
variance with perfection. St. Augustine says also that 
actions do not hinder the mind from sufficiently tending 
towards God, or from attending to spiritual reading and 
meditation. St. Basil says that it may bea great charity 
when a religious strenuously labours lke Paul, not for 
his own support only, but also for the relief of others. 


It is also certain as of faith that that religious insti- 
tute is laudable, in which even community poverty, as 
well as individual poverty, so far as lack of rents and 
real property is concerned, is observed, and in which 
the religious live not from manual labour but from alms 
only, whether these are freely offered or whether they 
are obtained by begeing. 

This is proved by ecclesiastical tradition, by the 


authority of Pontiffs, and by the consent of the Church, 
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and is also consonant to reason. As to tradition, we 
have the example of Christ and of His apostles. He 
led the life of a poor man and lived on alms, “ Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others ministered unto 
Him of their substance” (St. Luke viii. 3). The apostles 
also lived on the alms of the faithful, and St. Paul 
claims with them the right so todo. “If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we reap 
your carnal things? . . . Know you not that they who 
work in the holy place eat the things that are of the 
holy place, and they who serve the altar partake with 
the altar? So also the Lord ordained that they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 
II, 13, 14). Jesus charged His seventy-two disciples 
when He sent them forth before His face, ‘‘ Carry 
neither purse nor scrip . . . in the same house remain, 
eating and drinking such things as they have, for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire . . . eat such things as 
are set before you” (St. Luke x. 4,7, 8). Although we 
may believe that there were scarcely ever wanting such 
of the faithful as should from the warmth of their faith 
and devotion offer to the apostles the necessaries of 
life, even without their asking; yet considering the 
variety of place and circumstances in their long and 
distant pilgrimages, they must not unfrequently have 
been reduced to beg; and there is no reason why we 
should suppose that God would by a special interposition 
of His providence preverté this, or that the apostles 
themselves should have recoiled from an act which is an 
exercise of humility and patience. The exampte of the 
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apostles was imitated by the apostolic men who followed 
them not only in their work of preaching, but also in 
their manner of life. 

This kind of poverty has therefore its foundation in the 
most ancient tradition of the Church. But as observed 
in religious bodies which profess common life in one 
congregation or body politic, it is not so ancient, but 
began in the times of St. Dominic and St. Francis. The 
approbation by Popes and General Councils of institutes 
which contain this profession, suffices to show the cer- 
tainty of its lawfulness, as of faith. The Council of 
Trent not only approved the poverty of St. Francis, but 
willed it to be observed in its integrity, so that when 
oiving to other religious bodies power to possess goods 
in common, or as communities, even if this should other- 
wise have been forbidden to them, it excepted the Order 
of St. Francis. 

We have, moreover, the consent of the Universal 
Church, from the time of the institution of this observ- 
ance up to the present time; and this would of itself 
alone suffice for certainty, both because the Church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, and because the 
Holy Ghost would not permit in the Church an error so 
universal and daily with regard to a matter which is so 
grave, and which would affect the morals of the faithful. 

Nor is this kind of poverty contrary to right reason, 
for there cannot be shown in it any evil, since it is not 
in opposition to any positive law, Divine or human; nor 
is it contrary to the natural law, or to virtue, or to any 
natural principle. Then only does manual labour, in 
order to support of life, fall under precept, when there 
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is no other lawful means by which lfe may be sup- 
ported. 

We are here speaking of manual labour simply in its 
relation to relief of poverty. It may have other ends, 
such as avoidance of idleness, maceration of the flesh, 
or ability to give alms. By reason of those ends it 
might sometimes fall under even natural precept. But 
this is accidental, and would rarely happen in the case 
of religious men, who have at hand many other means 
for the avoidance of idleness, and for maceration of the 
flesh, and to whose state it does not per se belong to 
give alms, so as to be bound to gain wherewith to do so, 
it being sufficient for them that they should give of those 
things which they may happen to have. The necessity 
of manual labour occurs more frequently in the secular 
life than it does in the religious state. A secular may 
be poor from misfortune, and not from choice; he may 
have to support a family, and he may be either ashamed 
or not allowed to beg, and there may be no other lawful 


means by which he may support himself. Hence, since . 


there is no greater ground of obligation to manual labour 
in religious than there is in seculars, and in seculars there 
is not per se and there is only accidentally any obligation 
at all, a religious is certainly not bound to manual labour 
for his livelihood if he can obtain it by means of alms. 
A religious who professes poverty of this sort, does 
nothing contrary either to justice or to charity. He 
does nothing against justice, for scienti et volenti non fit 
wyuria. ‘Those who give alms to him are well aware that 
he is voluntarily poor, and that whatsoever he possessed 
he has given up for God, and what they give to him they 
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give freely. He does nothing against charity; for no 
damage is done to any one; nor are the givers or others, 
even indigent persons, placed by their almsdeed in any 
erievous necessity. There is given, on the contrary, a 
twofold occasion for the exercise of charity; on the part 
of the giver, for he exercises both charity and the virtue 
of religion, and on the part of the receiver, who is 
erateful to his benefactors, and repays them with spiri- 
tual benefits. | 

I¢ cannot be urged that this manner of life favours 
idleness, and so is hurtful to the commonwealth, and 
gives occasion to many evils. This might be the case 
among men in the world who are poor from misfortune, 
and who, not from motives of piety, but in order that 
_ they may live idly and voluptuously, live without 
labour of their own on the goods of others. Those re- 
ligious, on the contrary, refrain from bodily labour in 
order that they may give themselves to spiritual works 
and necessary sacred studies, and so they live on alms 
for the sake, not of idleness, but of a holy leisure. As 
the apostles said,—‘“‘ It is not meet that we should leave 
the Word of God and serve tables;” so it is not meet 
that those religious should leave their spiritual functions 
to gain their bread by the works of their hands. This 
is especially true of those who are clerics and consecrated 
to the Divine service, and who are occupied also in 
spiritual ministrations for the good of their neighbour. 

Although the Church does not admit seculars to 
sacred Orders who are so poor that they should be 
obliged to beg for their livelihood lest their Orders should 
be brought into contempt, yet this is because their 
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poverty is not voluntary, and their mendicancy being of 
necessity would be considered a mean condition of life, 
and would be held in contempt. She admits religious 
whose voluntary poverty and mendicancy is held rather 
in veneration, as a fruit of charity and religion. 

A religious, moreover, cannot be said not to labour, 
nay, he earns his bread by his labour, for he is in truth 
the labourer of God, and is therefore worthy of reward 
and fitting support. Of himself St. Paul says that he 
could rightly, without his manual labour, have sup- 
ported himself from the goods of others, and only would 
not be so supported for the sake of example, in order 
‘that he might incite others to labour, and lest any man 
should say that he made gain of the Gospel. 

This he was able to do who, by reason of the ex- 
cellence of his infused knowledge, could exercise his 
apostolic functions and the ministry of the Word with- 
out study or other preparation, and who by reason of 
his exceeding sanctity and abundance of spiritual gifts 
could unite with his labour the highest contemplation ; 
but what he could do would, as a rule, be impossible to 
ordinary religious. To them the words of St. Paul, 
“Tf any man will not work, neither let him eat” (2 
Thess. ili. 10), do not apply, for he is speaking to the 
body of the faithful, and rebuking those of them who, 
eating men’s bread for nothing, “walked disorderly, 
working not at all, but curiously meddling,” even as in 
his first epistle to the Thessalonians (iv. 3) he exhorts 
them to work with their own hands, and to want nothing 
of any man’s, that they might ‘‘ walk honestly towards 
them that are without;” and in his epistle to the 
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Ephesians he gives as a reason for labour the avoidance 
of occasions of theft (Eph. iv. 28). 

In the same way is to be understood what St. Augus- 
tine says regarding the oblgation of manual labour. 
He is speaking chiefly of monks, who in those days 
were for the most part laymen and fit for manual labour, 
or who had been trained to it and were occupied in it 
before their entrance into religion. He specially rebukes 
those who, having been previously in a lower condition 
of life and supporting themselves by their labour, wish 
in religion to have food and clothing without any labour 
and with greater comfort and honour than during their 
previous lives. 

Of these chiefly he says that their excuses are not to 
be listened to when they pretend to exemption for the 
sake of contemplation and private devotion, such excuses 
being, if not fictitious, at least not in accordance with 
their vocation and condition. He expressly declares 
that there is a difference in the case of those religious 
who are evangelists, or who minister the sacraments or 
at the altar, and who are rightly supported from the 
goods of the people. ven among lay religious he says 
that some allowance is to be made for those who have 
not previously been accustomed to manual labour, but 
had lived on their own means, which they had re- 
nounced and given to the poor; although even they are 
not to be excused from all labour and religious occu- 
pation. Neither would he deny to some who were 
specially called and aided by God to the contemplative 
life, even if they had sprung from the lowest class, relief 
in great measure from manual works, because the Holy 
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Ghost divides His gifts to each severally as He wills, 
and religion will not stand in the way of greater progress 
towards perfection. 

As regards the practice of those ancient times, it is 
true that it was the rule and mode of life of religious to. 
work with their hands for their own support, but this 
was also to provide them with sufficient occupation, since 
the whole of their time could not be spent in contempla- 
tion and psalmody. It was also more necessary at that 
time when there was a great multitude of monks, and 
when the faithful were fewer in number, and perhaps less 
rich than in later times, and when, moreover, they were 
entirely dissociated from the monks at whose hands they 
received scarcely any spiritual benefit or ministry. 

Bellarmine remarks, however, that this was not the 
case with all the ancient monks; for the monks of St. 
Martin were not accustomed to labour and support 
themselves thereby, and -by the sale of articles made by 
them, after the manner of other monks. They lived, 
not on alms, indeed, but on the means which they 
brought with them and threw into the common stock, 
according to the custom of the primitive Church. 


That religious institute is also laudable, in which 
poverty is observed by a combination of abdication of 
all proprietorship in individuals with dominion over 
goods possessed by the community. This is not only 
certain as of faith, but is initself evident; for in neither 
of those two, nor in both combined, is there anything at 
variance with good morals. Nay, this manner of life is 
very useful as a means towards attaining perfection. 
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As regards dominion over movables, we have the 
example of Christ and His apostles, who had a common 
purse, which Judas bore, for which reason the disciples 
thought at the Last Supper that Jesus had said to 
him, “ Buy those things which we have need of for the 
festival day; or that he should give something to the 
poor” (St. John xiii. 29). This was the practice also of 
the primitive Church after the Ascension, when all things 
were in common, and division was made to every one 
-as he had need. St. Augustine says that those monks 
are to some extent to be excused from manual labour 
who have bestowed their goods on their monasteries. 
St. Benedict ordains that if any novice has goods, he 
should either distribute them to the poor, or make a 
solemn donation of them to the monastery. He sup- 
poses the monastery, as a community, to be capable of 
the acceptance of donations and of dominion. And, - 
finally, we have the example of many religious bodies 
who admit this kind of dominion without any damage 
to perfection following as a consequence, as the Pontiffs 
perceived who approved them. 


It cannot be urged that donwnion cannot be separated 
from wse in the case of those things which are consumed 
by use; for there may be this separation when, for in- 
stance, the religious do not intend to accept more than 
the use of those things, and intend that the dominion 
should remain with their benefactors, or should pass 
immediately to Christ or to His Vicar the Supreme 


Pontiff. 
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As regards the conjunction of individual poverty with 
dominion possessed by the community over real pro- 
perty, it cannot be proved that it is laudable from the 
example of Christ or of His apostles; for it seems 
certain that during His life they had no dominion or 
possession of such property. Neither after His ascen- 
sion do we read that the faithful who had houses and 
lands gave them to the Apostles, but that they sold 
them, and brought the price, and laid it at the Apostles’ 
feet. It is not incredible, however, that even during 
the lifetime of the Apostles, particular churches may 
have begun to hold real property as communities, which 
men converted to the faith, or noble women, bestowed 
upon them, and which was used either for the common 
good of the faithful, according to the custom of the 
time, or for the relief of the poor, the support of the 
clergy, and the service of the Church. The Emperor 
Constantine speaks of certain possessions of this kind 
as belonging to the Catholic Church of the Christians, 
of which they had been deprived by preceding gentile 
emperors, and which he orders to be restored to the 
Church. Although this does not prove that dominion 
vested in communities over real property existed from the 
time of the Apostles three centuries before, yet it is clear 
that it began long before the time of Constantine, and 
no beginning of the custom after the times of the Apostles 
can be assigned. In any case the tradition of the 
Church is most ancient as regards this matter ; for we 
find that St. Gregory erected with his patrimony seven 
monasteries, and gave to each of them land and posses- 
sions ; and the Emperor Justinian and after him all the 
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laws teach that religious bodies are capable of the 
possession of such goods as communities; nay, that 
such goods which were previously the property of indi- 
vidual religious, belong to their communities, unless 
these have specially renounced them. 


Heretics have objected that this is not to leave all 
things and give to the poor, on the ground that if a 
man has previously had nothing, and enters a monas- 
tery, instead of leaving his own he acquires the property 
of others, at least by participation ; and that if one has 
riches and gives to his monastery, he does not so much 
leave them as provide for his more certain and secure 
enjoyment of them; while, if one sells what he has and 
eives to the poor, so that he should live on the common 
goods of some religious body; he does not leave his goods 
so much as exchange the uncertain for the certain. 

On the contrary, such an one truly fulfils Christ’s 
counsel of poverty, for he becomes in reality a poor 
man, since he does not retain dominion of anything, 
and cannot at his own will dispose of anything, and 
he is not to receive from the common stock more than 
that of which he has need. ‘This is the greatest poverty, 
for it concerns not the poverty of individuals whence 
their necessaries are provided. 

However poor a man may previously have been, he 
leaves much for Christ who leaves all that he possesses 
and might possess, along with his freedom to possess 
and dispose at his will of those things of which he has 
the use. By his being made partaker of the common 
goods of a religious body, he is not made ich, for he 
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does not become the master or owner of those goods. — 


It is a perfect and religious manner of using temporal 
goods, so far as the use of them is necessary, and it is 
without prejudice to poverty. A man does not exchange 
thereby riches for riches, but exchanges a state of riches 
for a state of poverty. That the wants of nature should 
be in his case provided for, belongs to the singular pro- 
vidence of Christ and of His Church, which has insti- 
tuted various modes whereby the voluntarily poor of 
Christ may be supported, according to their various 
states and manners of life. There is thereby fulfilled 
that promise of Christ, with regard even to temporal 
things, that he who for Him shall leave anything shall 
receive an hundredfold. 


[X.—WHICH OF THE VARIOUS MODES OF POVERTY WHICH 
ARE OBSERVED BY RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES IS THE 
MOST EXCELLENT ? 


St. Thomas holds that neither of these modes is 
simply and in itself to be preferred to the others; but 
that that mode is the most excellent which is most in 
accordance with the ends of religion, poverty being 
~regarded, not for its own sake, but solely as it is a 
means towards the end of perfection. That kind of 
poverty is, therefore, not always to be considered the 
best which is the most extreme; but that is the best 
which is best suited to its end, for in this consists its 
perfection. 

He distinguishes three orders and three endsof religion. 
Some orders are principally active, and concerned with 
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corporal works, such as hospitality and military service. 
In this case he says it is better to possess goods as a 
community, and these even in abundance, as being neces- 
sary for the end. Other religious bodies are ordained 
for a purely contemplative life. In these, he says, it is 
convenient to have moderate possessions in common, 
since thereby solicitude for temporal things is sufficiently 
obviated. Others, again, have been instituted not only 
for contemplation, but for bestowing on others the fruits 
of contemplation, For these he says that poverty both 
of individuals and of the community is to be preferred, 
since their state requires that there should be the very 
smallest possible degree of temporal solicitude. 

The Council of Trent grants to all monasteries and 
religious houses, even of mendicants, that they may 
possess real property, even if this should be forbidden 
by their Institutes or otherwise, with the sole exception — 
of the Observantine Friars Minor and the Capuchins. 
By this decree the Council signifies that this mode of 
living on the fruit of common possessions is, as a rule, 
the most convenient. It excepts the Friars Minor, both 
by reason of the special profession of that religious 
body, and because it was not expedient entirely to root 
out this observance from the whole of the religious state; 
and also because, if this mode of poverty should be 
observed by but few religious bodies, it could more 
easily, and with increase of its perfection, be observed 
by one or two. 

In those religious who profess the apostolic state, and 
seek not only their own individual union with God by 
means of contemplation, but also the spiritual welfare 
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of their neighbours, that poverty is in itself, and by 
reason of the state, the more perfect which is poverty | 
both of the individual and of the community, so far as 
regards fixed revenues or possessions from which such 
revenues are derived. 

For this we have, besides the example of Christ and 
of the Apostolic College, that of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, who seem to have been the first founders of 
such mendicant religious bodies ordained for spiritual 
ministrations to their neighbours. How St. Francis 
loved this poverty is known to all men. St. Dominic, 
on his deathbed, invoked a malediction on all who 
should endeavour to introduce possessions into his 
Order. Although he did not, like St. Francis, make a 
special rule with regard to this, it was afterwards de- 
ereed by the whole Order in the Chapter General which 
was held at Paris, A.D. 1228, and it is embodied in the 
Constitutions. 

The professed fathers of the Society of Jesus, as they 
imitate the apostles in the foresaid end and manner of 
religious life, so, with the approbation of the Apostolic 
See, do they profess the same mode of poverty, and not 
only promise it by solemn vow, but also by a farther vow 

promise never to consent, so far as lies in them, to any 
alteration or diminution of this poverty. 

It cannot, however, be denied that, looking to this or 
that religious body in particular, it may by reason of 
- circumstances be more expedient for it to possess as a 
community a moderate amount of property. 


As regards the mode of poverty which excludes pro- 
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vision for the future of even things which are consumed 
by the use of them, and which restricts provision of 
necessaries to providing them by means of begeing daily 
what is necessary day by day, there are not wanting — 
religious bodies who think that this belongs to greater 
perfection ; but although it may be sometimes observed 
with fruit or without rebuke, yet, morally speaking and 
as a rule, this mode of life is not expedient or advis- 
able. Looking to men’s condition and needs, and to the 
variety of times and actions, 1 is either morally impos- 
sible so to support a religious community and provide 
it with all things necessary for it, or certainly this will 
be found so difficult that it cannot be done without 
ereat distraction, and disquietude, and peril, to the 
religious. 

As to whether it in itself belongs to greater perfection 
to have movable goods without dominion over them 
vested in the community, even for that time during 
which they are possessed and preserved,—a point of 
poverty which the Friars Minor defend as proper to 
themselves, and as greatly conducing to the perfection 
of their state,—although we do not deny that the pro- 
fession of such poverty is possible, and that the love of 
it is holy, and that it may produce the best spiritual 
effects, and may in this way aid towards greater perfec- 
tion, as may all good affections and acts of virtue, yet. 
we do not admit that it of itself belongs to that poverty 
which is an instrument for acquiring perfection. It is 
one thing to be a good effect of, or in accordance with, 
the state of perfection, as consistent with it and as not 
excluding something better; and it is another to be a 
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means which is of itself ordained towards and morally 


necessary for acquiring perfection in the highest degree, 
and according to the most perfect end of the religious 
state. We deny, therefore, that this degree of poverty 
belongs to greater perfection. 


X.—WHAT OBLIGATION ARISES FROM A SOLEMN VOW OF 
POVERTY ? AND IN WHAT WAYS MAY SUCH A VOW 
BE GRIEVOUSLY SINNED AGAINST? 


A simple and a solemn vow are in substance of the 
same idea, and so formally induce the same obligation ; 
although materially their obligation may differ. 

A solemn vow of poverty obliges a man not to have 
the dominion or proprietorship of anything. From the 
language of the Council of Trent, and from the penalties 
inflicted on religious who are guilty of proprietorship, 
it is manifest that this obligation is of its own nature 
under mortal sin. 

The reason is clear, for such a sin is against the vow 
and so is a sacrilege, and is therefore a sin which is of 
its own nature mortal. 

It may be committed in two ways; first, by a direct 
will to possess or acquire dominion ; and secondly, by a 
mode of acceptance of a thing, which is morally equiva- 
lent to dominion or acquisition of it. » 

There are three kinds of actions or quasi-actions, by 
which one may act as if he were owner of temporal 
goods, viz., his acquisition of them, his retention or 
preservation of them, and his dispensation or consump- 
tion of them. These must be treated separately, and 
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for the present there is not under consideration the case 
of religious who have become bishops, or of religious 
who have been expelled, but of those religious only 
who are living in union with and under obedience to a 


religious body. 


XI.—WHAT ACCEPTANCE OR ACQUISITION OF A THING IS 
IN A RELIGIOUS THE VICE OF PROPRIETORSHIP, OR 
CONTRARY TO THE VOW OF POVERTY ? 


It is held as a general rule that the acceptance of a 
thing is an act of dominion and proprietorship, and 
consequently contrary to the vow of poverty, when 
a private religious accepts it without leave of his 
superior. 

This sin is of its own nature mortal, and is rendered 
venial only by reason of smallness of matter. The 
Council of Trent permits to regulars the use of movable 
goods, only with leave of their superiors, and says that 
a religious cannot have any goods as his own, but that 
they must be immediately delivered to his superior. 
The goods are held morally te be so delivered when. 
leave is asked, and when in the superior’s name or by 
his authority they are reeeived and retained or given 
to others. 

It may be asked what kind of leave is necessary. 
Whether it must be express, or whether an interpreta- 
tive leave will suffice ? 

It is certain, in the first place, that if the affair is 
to be well and sincerely transacted, express leave is 


necessary where it can conveniently be asked, since re- 
VOL. I. Y 
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ligious rule, as well as a fitting and orderly manner of 
proceeding, demands this. 

It is also certain that, when there is no opportunity 
of asking such leave, a presumed or interpretative leave 
will suffice; as when, for instance, the superior is 
absent or engaged, and there is necessity or advantage 
in immediate acceptance of the gift. In this case, if 
the religious supposes that the superior would have 
given leave if he could have been got at, the gift may 
be accepted without the sin of proprietorship. 

For the sake of order there should be an intention 
to manifest the matter to the superior as soon as an 
opportunity occurs, so that he may expressly ratify the 
acceptance, or, if he pleases, annul it; since this also 
religious rule and due order demands. 

Since, as nothing can be accepted without leave, no- 
thing can without leave be retained, express leave, when 
it can conveniently be asked, is necessary for retaining, 
in at least the same way in which it is. necessary for 
accepting. When the asking of express leave to accept, 
therefore, has been impossible, there remains, when the 
hindrance ceases, the same obligation of asking express 
leave, at least for the retaining of the gift. 

Of course, if the thing is already consumed, this does 
not apply on the score of poverty, although mani- 
festation of the matter may be expedient for other 
reasons, as, for instance, in order that the superior may 
judge whether any fault or imperfection has been com- 
mitted, or in order that the religious may be better 
acquainted for the future with the superior’s will in 
similar circumstances, or again, in order that the superior 
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may, when opportunity occurs, show gratitude to his 
benefactor, or the like. 

By rigorous interpretation of the precept, the tacit or 
reasonably presumed will of the superior is sufficient 
for avoidance of the sin of proprietorship, even in a case 
in which his express leave might have been asked, if 
asking is omitted from some motive of human respect, 
or from shyness or difficulty of approaching him. 

St. Thomas allows this with regard to the leave 
which is necessary for a religious in order that he may 
bestow an alms. A. fortiori, therefore, leave may more 
easily be presumed for accepting and acquiring some- 
thing for the monastery than for dispensing its goods. 


There is a distinction between tacit leave and pre- 
sumed leave.. That is tacit leave which is virtually con- 
tained in some express act, according to its legal or 
reasonable interpretation. That is presumed leave 
which, it is with. probability believed, would have been 
eranted, if the superior could have been asked. The 
will is of the present in the one case ; in the other case 
it is of the future, and conditioned. 

There is-a case of tacit leave when, for instance, the 
superior gives a religious leave for a journey and does 
not forbid him to accept anything. ‘The superior is 
held virtually to have given him leave to accept such 
things as might otherwise have been. prudently and 
with religious decency accepted. According to right 
reason the one leave is understood to be implicitly 
contained in the other leave. 

Again, a superior has generally the intention to 
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administer his office becomingly, and to the advantage 
of his religious body ; he is held, therefore, implicitly 
and tacitly to will that when he is absent, or is difficult 
of access, and there is disadvantage in delay, then a gift 
may be accepted. 

Further, there may exist a custom of accepting up to 
a certain amount without asking express leave. If this 
is known to and tolerated by superiors, it sufficiently 
indicates a general will on their part. In this case, and 
as regards ‘the reasonableness of such a custom, the 
burden lies on the consciences of superiors rather than 
on those of subjects. Even if it is unreasonable, the 
custom is sufficient to prevent the act of the subject 
from being contrary to poverty. This is evident, for 
even if in the case of express leave, it should appear 
to the religious that the superior is not rightly fulfilling 
his office by granting leave, yet the religious, by 
availing himself of it, will not sin against poverty, 
although he may sin on other grounds, either by reason 
of scandal, or of co-operation in evil. Subjects should, 
however, having regard to their Rule and Institute, be- 
ware of availing themselves of any custom which mani- 
festly tends towards religious relaxation, both by reason 
of the grievous injury to religion towards which they 
co-operate, and because there is always brought by sub- 
jects a certain moral force to bear upon their superiors 
so that they cannot or dare not root out an evil custom ; 
and when this is so, the custom itself does not manifest 
so much the consent of the superior as his permission. 

Another mode of tacit leave is when the superior sees 
a subject accept something, and is silent, for since it 
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may be presumed that he will not connive at proprietor- 
ship in his subject, he is reasonably supposed to be silent 
because he consents, and so gives tacit leave. 


Presumed leave, as distinguished from tacit leave, is 
not founded in any will of the superior, past or present, 
formal or virtual, nor in any signs thereof, but only in 
probable conjectures as to what would have been his will 
had he known the circumstances, or had leave been 
asked ; and yet such leave suffices to excuse aceeptance 
from the sin of proprietorship: 

There are three ways in which the sufficiency of this 
leave may be explained. 

In the first place, such presumption may always be 
reduced to some present will of the superior which 
should virtually contain a tacit leave; for instance, if 
similar acceptances are usually pleasing to the superior, 
and experience has proved that under similar circum- 
stances he is in the way of giving leave, and that 
indifferently so far as persons are concerned. His will 
on these occasions virtually contained his willnow. This 
explanation is, however, uncertain, and opens the door 
to scruples, for it often cannot really exceed a con- 
jecture as to the future. 

Secondly, it may be explained, from the intention 
of him who has vowed poverty, for since all the obliga- 
tion arises from the vow, it is measured by the law- 
ful intention of him who made the vow. This intention 
may be supposed to be to oblige himself to depend- 
ence in acceptance on the will of the superior, but 
on the understanding that his presumed will should 
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suffice. This intention may be gathered from the actual 
practice of religious life, for the religious intends to 
oblige himself to poverty as it 1s or may be observed 
in the religious body to which he belongs, and in 
accordance with approved doctrine. This reason is 
probable, but it supposes the rightness of the custom 
and the truth of the doctrine. 

A third reason may be given, namely, that although 
presumed will of the future cannot be held to constitute 
leave in the present, nevertheless it suffices to prevent 
proprietorship, since it suffices to this that the thing 
is not accepted in one’s own name, but in the name 
of another to whom it is immediately subordinated as 
common property. 

The displeasure of a superior at the acceptance of a 
thing might arise in two different ways. He might 
object to the thing itself being accepted, and if this 
should be known at the time to the receiver, then there 
could be no presumption of leave, and acceptance would 
involve proprietorship. If, however, the displeasure 
which is feared is only as regards the manner of accept- 
ance, namely, without express leave, acceptance will be 
excused from mortal sin, since it 1s excused from pro- 
prietorship, although not from some disobedience. 

Leave may be unjust in various ways on the part of 
him who asks it, by reason of that for which leave is 
asked, or by reason of the cause. 

Leave is unjust on the part of him who asks it, when 
he extorts it by force, deceit, or fraud. Such leave is 
null, since force and fear cause the involuntary, and 
so also do deceit and fraud. If, therefore, the leave is 
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surreptitious and from a false cause, it will not render 
the conscience of the religious safe. In like manner, if 
circumstances are kept back which would reasonably and 
probably have changed the will of the superior so that 
he should not give leave, his ignorance of such circum- 
stances would be sufficient to cause the involuntary, and 
therefore the leave would be null. 

But if what is kept back is something which might 
perhaps have made granting of leave more difficult, but 
would not absolutely have hindered it, the leave may be 
sufficient, since the ground of difficulty belonged not to 
the substance, but to the mode of the leave as asked and 
eranted. 

Leave may be unjust by reason of that for which leave 
is asked, as, for instance, leave to steal, or to receive 
something from one who has no power to give it, who is 
not its owner, or who cannot transfer the dominion of it. 
Such leave is not only unjust, but is invalid and null, 
apart from any vow of poverty. But leave may be 
unjust, although not invalid, as when, for instance, a 
person has power to give, but gives for an iniquitous 
reason. When the leave, although iniquitous, is valid, 
that is, sufficient in order that the donation or acceptance 
should hold, it will also suffice to excuse the religious 
from the sin of proprietorship, the malice being acci- 
dental, and extrinsic to poverty. ; 

Leave may be unjust by reason of its cause, as when, 
for instance, it is given without necessity or reasonable 
advantage, or other just ground. Acceptance which 
follows upon it does not, however, involve proprietor- 
ship, since such acceptance is not contrary to, or apart 
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from, but dependent on the superior’s will; and it isnot — 
in one’s own, but in another’s name. The superior does 
not dispense in the vow of poverty, but only places the 
matter outside the vow of poverty. Hence the leave, 
although given without just cause, is not therefore null. 
The superior really and truly wills the subject to accept, 
and this not from ignorance or error; and therefore the 
leave is valid, so far as to prevent the sin of proprietor- 
ship, whatever may be the case as regards any other sin. 

Hence it follows, also, that the fact that leave ought 
to have been gwen, will not, when it has not been 
gwen, suffice to ensure from proprietorship. Acceptance 
in such a case cannot be held as made in name of the 
superior ; for the fact that he ought to will, is not equi- 
valent to his actually willing. If presumed dissent ex- 
cludes presumed consent, much more does express denial 
or prohibition exclude presumed leave, however reason- 
able leave might have been. ‘he superior may be 
imprudent, and led by human motives, but this does not 
remove the obligation of the vow. ‘The religious having 
by his own vow abdicated his right to possess anything 
whatsoever for his own proper use, can never have leave 
so due to him of justice that if it be denied, he can, on 
his own authority, appropriate the thing for his own use. 

The authors make but one exception, namely, that 
of extreme necessity, when a religious may and even 
ought to give alms, even against the prohibition of his . 
superior. 

If a legacy should be left to a religious, on condition 
that it should immutably and irrevocably be personally 
possessed by him, it ought not to be, and cannot be 
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accepted, such a condition being contrary to poverty, 
and virtually constituting proprietary possession. A 
superior has no power to give such irrevocable leave. 

If, however, the condition should be that the thing 
is given so long as such a religious has the use of it, 
and that it is to be restored to the giver as soon as the 
superior forbids his use of it, the religious may, during 
the continuance of such leave, without sin retain the 
use of it. But since such a condition implies a certain 
moral compulsion of the superior, leave ought not to be 
eranted, nor should such a donation be received. 


To accept on loan cannot be excused from grievous 
sin, although more matter is required for this than if the 
thing had been received in gift. A loan being a con- 
tract whereby dominion is acquired with an obligation 
of repayment, acceptance of it is an act of proprietor- 
ship, and is at variance with poverty, something being 
accepted without leave, and so as one’s own, and also 
because the religious has bound himself to restitution by 
his own proper authority. This is an obligation which, 
morally speaking, cannot be fulfilled, if he has expended 
the money, since he himself has not whence to repay 
it, and his monastery is not obliged to refund it. 

But if a religious should be absent with leave of his 
superior from ‘the monastery, and should fall sick, or 
from any other cause should stand in need of money for 
his necessary uses which a religious Order ought and is 
wont to provide for, then in accepting a loan there is 
no proprietorship, since there is sufficient leave, and the 
religious body is bound to repayment of the loan in like 
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manner as it was bound to provide things necessary for 
its subject. 


A religious may receive money for the benefit of a 
third person, in two ways,—it may be given to the 
religious immediately, and he may accept it with the 
intention of giving it away to a third person, and not 
of retaining it as his own; or it may be given to the 
religious mediately, but really to a third person imme- 
diately, the religious acting’ merely ministerially, as 
being the means of its conveyance to another. In the 
first case the religious commits two sins, one in accept- 
ing, which is an act of proprietorship and dominion ; 
and another in giving it to a third person, for the same 
reason, and also because he injures the religious body 
to which he belongs, which, by his acceptance of the 
money, had acquired right to it, since whatsoever a 
religious acquires, he acquires to his monastery. 

In the second case the religious does not sin against 
poverty, although he may sin against his Rule, or 
against obedience, if it is forbidden by his Institute to 
receive anything in this way without leave. 


XIJ.—PossessioN OR RETENTION OF ANYTHING CON- 
TRARY TO RELIGIOUS POVERTY. 


A proprietary peculium is contrary to religious 
poverty. ‘The first and principal sign of a thing being — 
a proprietary peculiwm is its being possessed without 
lawful leave of the superior ; for he who so possesses, 
possesses not in another’s but in his own name, and so 
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possesses it as his own. He thus violates his vow of 
poverty, and commits a sacrilege. He also commits 
theft, since he takes and retains the property of another 
against the will of its owner, the thing belonging not to 
him but to the religious body without whose consent he 
takes it. 

A second sign of proprietary peculiwm is when the 
thing possessed is hidden so that it cannot be found by 
the superior. The religious has the disposition to retain 
the thing whatever the superior may will, and the latter 
is deprived of his power of disposing of it otherwise. 
The case is stronger if the religious should be aware 
that previous leave has been recalled or has expired for 
lack of being renewed, unless renewed according to his 
Rule or the custom of his Order. The case is then the 
same as if there had been no previous leave. That leave 
never was to possess as if he were proprictor, and he 
now possesses as proprietor by depriving the superior of 
his power of disposing of the thing and taking it away. 
By his hiding it he makes the leave, as far as he 
can, irrevocable, and irrevocable leave is in this matter 
iniquitous and null, as contrary to poverty ; for what is 
so possessed that it cannot be taken away is possessed 
as ones Own. 

If an individual religious, with leave of the superior 
lawfully obtained, according to his Rule or the approved 
custom of his Order, has a key, the key is not a sign 
of proprietorship, since he has it not in his own but 
in his superior’s name. A key in itself is only an in- 
strument and sign of guardianship. It is then only a 

sign of proprietorship, when it is kept and used in one’s 
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own name, and as by one’s own right. When a key is 
given to one as the procurator of another, it is not the 
procurator but the owner who is properly said to acquire 
possession. 

If a religious, without leave, expressed or tacit, of the 
superior, keeps a thing under lock and key, in so far 
is he to be held a proprietor as he hides it from the 
superior, and wills to hold it in such a private manner 
as to reserve it, not for the community but for himself 
alone; not under common custody, but under his own ; 
and (what is worse).so that the superior cannot freely 
dispose of it. | 

Apart from scandal, it ought not hastily to be reckoned 
a mortal sin, if the religious is really prepared to sur- 
render all things at the beck of his superior, and to give 
up the key whenever he is asked for it, for he has 
not then the disposition er intention of proprietorship, 
although his affection may be irregular, and the manner 
of his guardianship is eontrary to the Rule. 


XIII.—Can Aa RELIGIOUS, AFTER PROFESSION, OR A 
RELIGIOUS BODY IN HIS NAME, RETAIN THE 
USUFRUCT ? 


This question arises from the fact that sometimes a 
religious, after solemn profession, lawfully retains the 
usufruct of goods which he formerly possessed, without 
direct dominion over them. And therefore, it is argued, 
the vow does not always oblige to not retaining any- 
thing as one’s own property. After profession a reli- 
gious body often enjoys an usufruct, but it cannot enjoy 
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it on the ground that his right has passed to it, since 
an usufruct, as it cannot be alienated against the will of 
the principal owner, so neither against his will can it 
be transferred to another ; therefore in so far only does 
the monastery enjoy it as the right to enjoy it remains 
in the religious himself. Hence the monastery never 
becomes properly the usufructuary, since it enjoys not 
in its own name but in name of another, and, therefore, 
the right to enjoy remains always in the person of the 
individual religious. 

The usufruct cannot remain with a professed religious 
so far as the enjoyment and profit of the fruits is con- 
cerned, for he cannot receive these, or acquire domi- 
nion over them, or by bis owa authority convert them 
to his own uses, for all this would be contrary to his 
vow of poverty. 

Looking only to the state of perfection, and to the 
reason for which a religious is deprived of all proprietor- 
ship of goods, it 1s in no way at variance with that state 
that this right should remain in the religious materially, 
as 1t were, or dead, so to speak, so far as he is con- 
cerned, in the same way as the matrimonial bond re- 
mains in a married person professed with leave of his 
spouse. but supposing that the profit of the usufruct 
remains in the monastery, the might also to enjoy, and 
therefore simply the usufruct, may remain in the 
monastery, and not in the person of the religious him- 
self; for, although the monastery is not properly the 
heir of the religious, yet as the person of the religious 
is incorporated into the monastery, so with it are in- 
corporated all his rights, and among them his right of 
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usufruct ; for this incorporation differs in idea from all 
other transferences and alienations. 


XIV.—Can A RELIGIOUS POSSESS ANNUAL REVENUES OR 
REAL PROPERTY WITH LEAVE OF THE SUPERIOR ? 


This question arises, because to possess such goods, 
especially as regards the usufruct of them, is to possess 
property, and a superior cannot give leave to possess 
property. But possession which is not in one’s own 
name, but in that of the superior and dependently on 
his will, is not proprietary possession ; and the same is 
the case with regard to usufruct, so far as it is actual 
only, and not of right. No immutable right is acquired 
by the religious, but only leave for use or actual posses- 
sion, always dependent on. the will of another; the 
religious being in the disposition. to surrender should the 


superior recall his leave. 


XV.—ON THAT USE OF GOODS WHICH IS: CONTRARY 
TO. RELIGIOUS. POVERTY. 


Having considered the aeceptance and retention of 
goods, we come to consider the using, or in any way 
expending or disposing of them. 

Proprietary use is of course excluded by the vow of 
poverty, such use being an act of dominion, and domi- 
nion itself having been renounced by the vow. Moreover, 
poverty is more necessary as regards use than as regards 
dominion; for it would not stand for much that a religious 
had nothing of his own as regards dominion, if he could 
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at will dispose of the common goods. It involves, be- 
sides, a contradiction ; for while we can easily under- 
stand a vow to surrender proprietary use, although 
dominion is retained—as a faculty may itself be retained, 
while, at the same time, it is bound and hindered from 
its own proper action, or from its use and exercise—and 
this mode of poverty may be sometimes convenient, we 
cannot understand a person being deprived by vow of 
dominion, and retaining at the same time free use with- 
out leave of the superior, which would be an act of 
dominion. 

Presumed leave is sufficient. It is not, however, so 
easily to be presumed for the expending of goods as for 
the acceptance and retention of them; and presump- 
tion will be more difficult in proportion to the greater 
quantity and value of the goods, and more difficult if 
they are dispensed outside, than if expended among the 
religious themselves. The leave presumed must be just, 
and it will then be just When the superior himself might 
have done that which the subject does in virtue of his 
presumed leave; for what the superior can do himself 
he can do by means of another, but he cannot give to 
another a power which he himself does not possess. 


A religious sins against poverty when he gives away, 
either inside or outside his monastery, things which 
have been granted to himself for his own use, even if he 
deprives himself only of the use of them, and does not 
thereby burden his monastery: as, for instance, food 
which he might lawfully have consumed, or money 
which he might have spent on a journey. When a 
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religious is granted the use of a thing, he is not granted 
the right of using it, for of such right he is not capable, 
inasmuch as it partakes of dominion. Actual use is 
oranted to him not in general, and at his own discretion, 
but in particular; and outside that particular actual use 
he cannot on his own authority usurp any other. If he 
does, he acts as owner, and not as poor. The use of 
food, for instance, is granted to him for his support, so 
far as he needs it, and so whether he voluntarily abstains 
from it, or does not need it, he cannot at will dispose of 
the superfluity. For the same reason he cannot on his 
own authority transfer a book which has been granted 
to him for his own use, to another, either because he no 
longer needs it, or because he is willing to deprive himself 
of the use of it for the benefit of that other. Neither 
on the title of almsgiving or of charity does he possess 
this liberty, unless by rule or approved custom it is 
supposed that so much is given him by way of daily por- 
tion, or so much money for the expenses of a journey, 
on the understanding that if there is anything over he 
may give it to the poor. In sueh a case he will have 
leave, at least implicitly ; and then he will not sin if he 
should deprive himself of somewhat, so long as he does 
not, in so depriving himself, transgress the due limits of 
prudence. 

It follows that not only may a religious not give to 
another what he subtracts from himself, but he may not 
for his own benefit apply a thing to a use for which it 
was not granted to him. He cannot, for instance, sell 
his food to buy books, and money given to him to buy 
certain books he cannot spend in buying others. 
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The general rule that it is not lawful for a private 
religious to dispense the goods of the monastery without 
due leave, applies also to all those to whom the care of 
these goods has been committed. All are bound by the 
vow of poverty, and therefore to all is forbidden pro- 
prietary use, and dispensation of goods without leave is. 
proprietary use. Dispensation beyond the leave which 
has been granted for ministerial purposes, is dispensation 
without leave. A procurator, or other similar official 
under the superior, cannot spend anything save so far 
as by his office it has been committed to him as to be 
spent; otherwise he would be acting not as administrator, 
but as owner, and as regards other uses he has no power 
of administration. Outside his commission he cannot 
spend money in alms or on any works however pious 
they may be. 


So also with regard to superiors, they cannot spend 
the goods of the monastery at their own free will. 
Although the superior has the proximate administration 
of those goods, yet he is not owner of them, both because 
he himself is poor and incapable of dominion,’ and 
also because the monastery has not transferred to him 
the dominion of its goods. Absolutely speaking, he is 
not supreme administrator of them, but administrator 
only according to the Rule and in the manner prescribed 
to him by his Institute. 


To accept an indeterminate use of the goods of others, 
not belonging to the monastery, and without leave ,at 


one’s own will to apply them to this or that, is contrary 
VOL. I. Z 
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to poverty, for it is a virtual acceptance of a right to 
turn them if one pleases to one’s own use, and so is 
equivalent to a dominion over them. 

If, however, there is accepted only the dispensing of 
goods to others in the name and place of a third person, 
even although the particular allotment of them should 
be left to the discretion and will of the individual 
religious, in the same way as a master might hand over 
to a servant or steward a sum of money to be distri- 
buted to the poor, leaving it to him to determine the 
persons who should receive it, there is in this no pro- 
prietorship. In this case it is only the selection of 
persons and the right to select which is committed to 
him, and his acceptance of this is not contrary to poverty; 
just as administration and the right to administer, 
especially in name of another, is not in itself at variance 
with poverty, unless indeed such right should have some 
temporal emolument, such as a stipend, annexed to it, 
for the mere vight in itself does not make a man rich. 


XVI.—Tue TESTAMENTS OF RELIGIOUS. 


Religious who have been solemnly professed can 
neither lawfully nor validly make testaments without 
lawful faculties, and these cannot be given by any 
superior except the Supreme Pontiff. The reason is 
clear, for to make a testament is an act of proprietorship ; 
and, moreover, disposition of a thing which is not one’s 
own, made without leave of its owner, is invalid, and 
especially if it is made by one who possesses no property 
whatsoever. 
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By common law a professed religious is incapable of 
making a testament, and inferior prelates cannot dis- 
pense in that law. 

When the Pontiff grants faculty to a professed re- 
ligious to make a testament, this affects not the goods 
of others, but the goods of the community or ecclesi- 
astical goods of which the Pontiff is supreme dispenser, 
and therefore he can for a legitimate cause grant faculty. 
A legitimate cause is required, inasmuch as the Pontiff 
is not the owner of the goods, but only the dispenser 
of them. When leave is given to a regular to make a 
testament, it is always understood to be in favour of 
works of piety, even if this is not expressed. 


XVII.— WHAT SPECIAL OBLIGATION DOES A VOW OF 
POVERTY WHICH EXCLUDES DOMINION, EVEN IN 
COMMON, INDUCE? 


The Council of Trent granted to all religious Orders, 
the Observantine Friars Minor and the Capuchins ex- 
cepted, power to possess real property, even if this had 
been previously forbidden to them, and consequently 
to have dominion im common, and right to revenues, 
usufructs, &c. 

But since the Council does not prescribe that this 
kind of poverty should not be observed by other re- 
ligious, but only grants indulgence, therefore, not- 
withstanding this decree, any religious body may 
renounce this right, and retain its own observance and 
obligation. 


This has in fact been done by the Society, so far as 
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its Professed Houses are concerned; and its Institute 
was approved by the Apostolic See subsequently to the 
decree of the Council. 

The Discalced Carmelites of the Primitive Observance 
still profess this poverty 7 common, and some of them 
contend that, notwithstanding the Trent decree, they 
are bound to this kind of poverty, not only because by 
their Constitutions they have renounced that privilege, 
but also inasmuch as they are not comprehended by the 
decree. ‘The Council, however, seems to have made the 
Order of St. Francis the single exception by reason of 
its then singular and illustrious example of poverty in 
the Church; and the obligation of the Carmelites to 
community poverty seems to be in virtue of their re- 
nunciation of privilege and new profession, and not by 
way of exception. 

As a religious body or community may as such be 
capable of dominioh, so as a community it may be 
capable of poverty and of the obligation of observing it. 
The individuals who compose it concur in this observ- 
ance not as they are individuals, but as they are parts 
of the community, or as representing it. 

A religious body which professes community poverty, 
is bound in the first place not to possess any real pro- 
perty for the support of the religious; this being the 
special matter of such a vow and obligation. It may 
have and collect movable goods and keep them for use 
at convenience, with due moderation, however, so as not 
morally to contradict its profession of poverty. Money, 
as such, is never reckoned as real property, and so such 
communities may collect the money which is necessary 
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for their support; with the exception of the Friars 
Minor, against whose Rule it is to do so. 

They may have a house for their ordinary habitation, 
a church for the divine service, and a garden adjoining 
the house for the recreation of the religious. Im all 
these regard is had to only necessary use. Stable pos- 
session of them is necessary, since the wse of them can- 
not be supplied by uncertain begging. To every religious 
body, therefore, however much it may profess commu- 
nity poverty, this is permitted; but to different bodies 
with greater or less strictness, according to their Rule or 
Institute. The Friars Minor profess not to have the 
proprietorship and dominion of even those possessions. 

Such religious bodies may also possess those goods 
which are called “selfmoving,” for the purpose of jour- 
neys, and for other necessary labours of the monastery, 
as is evidenced by their ordinary practice, and as is 
expressed in the Rules of some of them. 

They may have animals also for a time, for consump- 
tion, as they may have corn, wine, and oil; always with 
due moderation. 

But they may not have flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle for breeding purposes, and to support themselves 
from the profits thereof, as they may not have houses, 
vineyards, and the like, for their support from the 
rents. 

This is apparent from the intention of such religious 
Institutes, on which intention chiefly depends the nature 
of the vow, and from the end of the vow which suffi- 
ciently manifests the intention. Although such animals 
individually are, rigorously speaking, movable, since 
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they are transferred from place to place, and are gra- 
dually consumed by use, yet when possessed as a whole, 
and preserved by continual succession and increase, they 
are, morally speaking, real property,{and their offspring is 
truly and properly a return which is equivalent to rents, 
which such communities may not have. 

They may not also possess an animal'to let out for hire, 
for this would be a return, and the animal would be a 
source of revenue. 

They may, so far as their vow'ls concerned, and apart 
from any special prohibition of their Institute, have 
rents for defraying the expenses of the fabric of the 
Church, of the sacristy, and of the necessaries of divine 
worship; for such rents do not belong to them, but to the 
Church or the divine service. ‘The religious are only 
the administrators of them, and they may therefore even 
have a civil right to exact them, not as owners, but as 
stewards. But they cannot convert such rents or any 
part of them to other uses of the monastery or of the 
religious. In relation to these goods and the use of 
them, the Church and the monastery are to be considered 
as, 8o to speak, two distinct persons, with separate rights, 
and existing under different conditions. 

They cannot, however, have annual rents with a civil 
right to exact them for any other purposes or uses of the 
monastery, such as the buying of books; since there can- 
not be conceived anything morally distinct from the 
community to which, as in the case of the church, such 
right should belong. | 


By the support of the religious is to be understood ~ 
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not only their food and clothing, but all things which 
are immediately ordained for their use and convenience. 
By the religious to be supported are to be under- 
stood not only those who habitually dwell in a house 
or monastery, but all those also of the same Order who 
happen to be guests there. The religious cannot have 
rents for the reception and entertainment of such guests, 
since they and their guests together morally constitute 
one religious body, and the whole Order is incapable of 
possessing rents for the support of its religious. 


As a rule, such religious bodies are not permitted 
rents for the entertainment of extern pilgrims or for the 
support of other poor persons, nor Is it, says St. Thomas, 
in accordance with their profession. But, absolutely 
speaking, it is. not contrary to their poverty if they do 
not convert such rents to their own uses, since they 
have only the administration of them for the benefit 
of their neighbours; and such administration is not 
in itself contrary to poverty. Whether it is contrary to 
their institute on other grounds, will depend on the 
constitutions of each Order. 

Perpetual anniversary foundations, chaplaincies and 
the like are excluded by this kind of poverty, the 
stipends being given not immediately for the divine 
worship, or for the expenses of the church or sacristy, 
but for the support of the religious, although the title 
or reason for which they are given is an ecclesiastical 
ministry. If, however, the religious body has no proper 
civil right to them, and they are received only by way 
of alms, it will not be against poverty to receive them, 
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and this even if the heir should be bound in conscience 
to see that they are paid. Although the religious can- 
not sue for them, yet they can lawfully, and without 
imperfection, denounce to the competent judge the 
negligence of the heir or executor to accomplish the 
will of the deceased ; for this is not an act of dominion 
or an exercise of right, properly so called. The same 
rule applies in the case of other pious legacies. 


From this kind of poverty there arises in the religious 
the necessity and obligation of begging; and they pro- 
fess uncertain begging in virtue of such poverty. What 
interferes with uncertain begging, gives a rule for dis- 
cerning what is contrary to this kind of poverty. The 
obligation of begging does not lie on individuals in 
virtue of poverty alone, but in virtue of an obedience 
which is laid upon them by their superiors. The vow 
of poverty, as such, does not oblige them to seeking any- 
thing, but to having nothing. But, supposing this lack 
in the community, then, morally speaking, there follows 
the necessity of begging ; and consequently there exists 
in the superior the necessary power to oblige his subjects 
to beg, not only each for himself, but some on behalf of 
the whole community. 

By reason of this special kind of poverty, such reli- 
gious may be obliged not only to lack of property, but also 
to a more moderate use of goods, and to a use of meaner 
goods, than is the case with other religious. St. Buona- 
venture says that since the friars of his Order are pro- 
fessors of the highest poverty, all things which they use 
should, as far as possible, be poor, common, and rough. 
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XVIII.—CAN DISPENSATION FALL ON A SOLEMN VOW 
OF POVERTY? 


The question is not as to whether the Supreme Pon- 
tiff can dispense this vow along with the other vows of 
religion, and so make a religious cease to be a religious, 
but it 1s as to whether he can, the other vows remaining 
and the religious state continuing, dispense this vow in 
whole or in part, so as to make the religious capable of 
dominion, and give him leave to have it lawfully. 

The Pontiff can dispense so that a religious should be 
capable of dominion, without taking away any other 
obligation of his vows or state ; for incapability of domi- 
nion is not an effect of divine law, or of natural law in 
virtue of the vow alone, but is an effect of human law. 
Such a dispensation would be valid even if it should be 
eranted without sufficient cause, because by it there is 
taken away only a human law, and not any obligation 
of the vow; for, notwithstanding the dispensation, it 
would not be lawful for such a religious to accept domi- 
nion of anything. He may be capable of dominion and 
nevertheless be forbidden to have it, as in the case of a 
simple absolute vow of poverty. Jncapability of domi- 
nion does not properly fall under the vow, since the vow 
concerns that only which is in the power of the person 
who makes it, and this incapacity depends on the in- 
tervention of law, and on the author and dispenser of 
the law. | 

Such dispensation, although valid, could rarely be 
lawful, since there could hardly ever occur a necessary 
or legitimate reason for it. A necessity for dispensation 
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from the vow of poverty, so as to render the religious 
capable of domimon, would be a necessity such as to 
justify dispensation of the religious from his state alto- 
gether; and any less necessity would be sufficiently met 
by actual use, or usufruct granted by authority of the 
Pontiff. 

The lawfulness of a dispensation, although rare, is 
not absolutely impossible, since there might occur a 
case in which it might be expedient for the greater 
elory of God, by reason of some great common good, 
that a religious should be made capable of receiving an 
inheritance or legacy or large donation, which the donor 
would give to him only, and not to the monastery or 
Church. 

The Pontiff not only can dispense a monk so that he 
should be capable of dominion, but he can also dispense 
him so that he should actually possess dominion and the 
rights of proprietorship, his other religious obligations 
remaining entire. This follows from the general rule 
that the Pontiff can dispense with regard to a simple 
vow; and in this case, when incapability of dominion 
is taken away, the vow of poverty which remains is 
sumple. Moreover, if he can dispense with regard to 
incapability of dominion, his dispensation is granted wm 
order-to an act of dominion; therefore he ean also dis- 
pense so that this act should be lawful. 

The Pontiff can also dispense a religious with regard 
to the whole vow of poverty, without dispensing from 
chastity or obedience, although, morally speaking, from 
defect of cause, for the reason mentioned, such power 
can hardly ever be exercised. 
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When a Pontiff himself ascends to his dignity from 
the religious state, there is eo ypso removed from him 
his incapability of dominion, since this incapability has 
been introduced by human law, to which he is not sub- 
ject. He is also incapable of the practice of poverty, 
since he has no superior upon earth, in whose name, or 
by whose leave, he might possess temporal goods and 
use them. 

As regards bishops who have been taken from the 
ranks of the reeulars, although change of state does not 
exempt them from the obligation of the vow of poverty, 
the Pontiff can nevertheless dispense them with regard 
to this vow, without dispensing them from the other two 
vows (and there may be good reasons which should 
justify such a dispensation), and enable them to dispose 
of their goods, and even to bequeath them; nay even, if 
there should be still graver reason, to have proprietor- 
ship and dominion over them. 

Finally, the Pontiff can dispense a vow of poverty 
whenever there occurs just cause for dispensing from 
the religious state and from the vow of chastity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE VOW OF CHASTITY. 


I.—Is A VOW OF CHASTITY LAWFUL? AND IS IT OF 
COUNSEL P | 


SoME heretics have held that continence was not only 
lawful, but necessary to morals, and have consequently 
condemned marriage as unlawful. Others have said, on 
the contrary, that it was unlawful to observe continence 
by abstinence from marriage, and that the religious state 
hindered observance of the precepts of Christ. Others, 
again, although they did not condemn continence, have 
denied that it is of greater merit or dignity than matri- 
mony, and therefore denied that it is an evangelical 
counsel to preserve or vow virginity, since to contract 
matrimony is not less good. And, finally, some have 
said that virginity or celibacy is a thing indifferent, and 
that to offer it to God by vow, or in religious homage, 
is superstitious. 

That to observe perpetual virginity and continence is 
lawful, is of faith ; and for this we have the testimony 
of Christ Himself, Who, when He had declared to the 
Pharisees the indissolubility of the bond of matrimony, 
and His disciples said to Him,—“ If the case of a man 
with his wife be so, it is not good to marry,” replied,— 
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“All receive not this word, but they to whom it is 
given... he that can receive it, let him receive it” 
(St. Matt. xix. 10-12). 

There is no precept which obliges a man at any time 
of his life to contract matrimony ; and, therefore, it can- 
not in itself be evil to observe perpetual chastity, for 
that is not evil which is not contrary to some precept. 

The words of God which the heretics quote from the 
Book of Genesis, as against virginity,—‘ Increase and 
multiply,” contain a precept which was necessary for 
those times when the earth was devoid of inhabitants, 
as is implied by the words which foilow,—‘‘ and re- 
plenish the earth.” This, however, was a natural, and 
not a positive precept. This natural precept was not so 
obligatory on the ground of the necessity of the pre- 
servation of mankind during the state of innocence, 
since human beings were, so long as that state lasted, 
immortal ; but afterwards, in the state of fallen nature, 
which was now subject unto death, it became necessary 
in order to the preservation of the species. Hven then 
there was no determination of times or persons, and 
no absolute necessity in individual cases, save in those 
of Adam and Eve. There was no precept in the old 
law to contract matrimony, and many holy men who 
lived under that law observed celibacy, which is sign 
sufficient that it was not contrary to any precept. Still 
more evidently is this true of the time of the law of 
grace, when there is no longer any necessity lying on 
individuals to marry in order to the preservation of the 
human race. | 

It is not only Jawful and good, but it is also better 
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than merely good to observe. virginity which, although 
it is not prescribed, is certainly counselled in the evan- 
gelical law. This also is of faith. It is expressly as- 
serted and proved by St. Paul, who says,—‘‘ Concerning 
virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, but I give 
counsel, as having obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful ;”’ and he gives the reason,—“ I would have you 
to be without solicitude. He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please God; but he that is with a wife is solici- 
tons for the things of the world, how he may please his 
wife, and he is divided. And the unmarried woman 
and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she may,be holy both in body and in spirit; but she 
that is married thinketh on the things of the world, 
how she may please her husband.” And again,—‘‘ He 
that giveth his virgin in marriage, doeth well; and he 
that giveth her not doeth better” (1 Cor. vii. 25, 32- - 
34, 38). Of widows also, he says, — ‘More blessed 
shall she be if she so remains ; and I think that I also 
have the Spirit of God” (ver. 40). The Apostle does 
not speak, as some heretics would have him speak, of 
virginity as useful for this present life, and in order to 
its peace and quiet, with freedom from the cares and 
burdens of matrimony, but of its greater goodness, merit, 
and reward in the life eternal, and this in itself, and not 
merely inasmuch as it leaves a man more free for other 
spiritual works. He who giveth not his virgin in 
marriage doeth, he says—not more usefully, but “better;” 
and he compares virginity with matrimony, not as the 
latter is burdensome, but as it also is good, while virginity 
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is at the same time still better. St. John also speaks 
in his Apocalypse of the aureola or special crown which 
is destined for virgins. This he describes as the new 
canticle which they who are virgins alone can sing, and 
he adds that they also follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth (Apoe. xiv. 4), 

When St. Paul says,—“I think therefore that this 
(his counsel of virginity or celibacy) is good for the 
present necessity, that it is good for a man so to be” (1 
Cor. vil. 26), he refers not to a necessity of his own 
times, but to the necessity of the present brief life, that 
is, the necessity which, by reason of the shortness of 
the present life, lieth upon us of giving ourselves up to 
the study and pursuit of divine things, and consequently 
of abstaining from all that may hinder this. And so he 
continues,—‘‘ The time is short; it remaineth that they 
also who have wives be as those who have not, and they 
who weep as those who weep not, and they who rejoice 
as those who are not rejoicing, and they who buy as if 
they were not possessing anything, and they who use 
this world as though they used it not, for the figure of 
this world passeth away” (ver. 29-31). 

The Fathers compare virginity to the condition and 
perfection of the angelic life, of which it makes men in 
a manner imitators. By the perfection of chastity men 
begin in this life that which will be completed in the 
Resurrection, by the glory of the risen body. ‘‘ In the 
Resurrection,” said Jesus, “they shall neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but shall be as the angels of 
God in heaven” (St. Matt. xxi. 30). 

Further, it is also of faith that not only it is good to 
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observe chastity, but that what is best of all is to con-. 
secrate virginity or perpetual chastity to God by vow ; 
and this by reason both of the excellence of the matter 
of the vow, and the farther excellence of whatever is 
done under vow. 

St. Paul refers to such a profession of perpetual conti- 
nence made by widows, when he exhorts Timothy not to 
admit to it the younger widows,—“ for when they have 
grown wanton in Christ they will marry, having damna- 
tion, because they have made void their first faith” (1 
Tim. v. 11). This they could not have done except by 
breach of a vow or promise of perpetual continence 
made to God, for by a second marriage they would not 
have violated their matrimonial faith to their first hus- 
bands, since from the bond of matrimony and the law of 
those husbands they had been loosed by death. 


IIl.—To WHAT DOES A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY BIND 
HIM WHO MAKES IT? 


A vow of perpetual chastity being privative as regards 
its matter, obliges after the manner of a negative pre- 
cept ; that is to say, always and without intermission. 

The matter of chastity, considered in itself, is two- 
fold,—necessary and voluntary. ‘The necessary matter 
is abstinence from every foul act, and from every act of 
lust outside the state of matrimony. ‘To this a man is 
bound in virtue of the natural law, and apart from any 
vow. It, however, falls under the vow of chastity, which 
adds to the natural and therefore necessary obligation 
another and a voluntary obligation. Hence he who 
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should violate it will sin not only against temperance, but 
also against religion, as violating a vow; and he will be 
bound to make known the circumstance of his vow in 
confession. ‘This is certain, not only as regards external 
acts, but also as regards internal consent and voluntary 
desires which are contrary to chastity, and every linger- 
ing and voluntary delight in an act of uncleanness, even 
if apart from desire, and with a purpose not to commit 
any external act. 

The voluntary chastity which, along with necessary 
chastity, forms part of the matter of a vow of chastity, 
is abstinence from all acts which might otherwise be 
lawful, and the foundation of the lawfulness of which is 
the bond of matrimony. A vow of perpetual chastity, 
therefore, obliges him who makes it not to contract matri- 
mony with the intention of consummating it. ‘lo do so 
on one’s own authority, and without dispensation, would 
be intrinsically evil, and a grievous sin of sacrilege. 

In order not only to lawful but to valid dispensation, 
a just cause 1s necessary, and mere want of will to per- 
severe in the state of chastity does not suffice as a cause, 
for this is simply malice. 


IIl.— Dorks A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY ABSOLUTELY 
BIND HIM WHO MAKES IT NOT TO CONTRACT MATRI- 
MONY EVEN WITH AN INTENTION NOT TO CONSUM- 
MATE ITP 


The bond of matrimony, regarded by itself, is not 
formally contrary to the vow of chastity, since the vow 


in itself concerns not the not contracting matrimony, 
VOL. ‘I. | | 2A 
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but the not domg anything which is contrary to 
chastity. In the will to contract matrimony there is 
not necessarily included a will to consummate it; for 
this virtual will, which it ordinarily includes, may be 
hindered by a contrary formal will. The will to con- 
tract matrimony may have a higher end, and may 
relate to the religious state, as when there is a formal 
purpose to enter religion before consummation of the 
matrimony. Ifa virgin, for instance, has made a secret 
vow of chastity, and cannot obtain from her parents 
freedom for her perseverance in that state, and she does 
not dare to reveal to them her vow, and hopes that if 
she shows herself inclined to contract matrimony and 
does contract it, she will have the opportunity and 
freedom to enter religion, of which she has by any other 
means no hope, and she has, at the same time, no 
reason to fear moral peril or occasion of consummation 
of the matrimony, she can in that case, by reason of her 
intention of entering religion, contract matrimony with- 
out any violation of her vow. 

As a rule, however, considermg the moral danger of 
incontinence and of change of purpose, no one should 
expose himself, by so contracting, to this peril, without 
great necessity, and ample proof of the steadfastness of 
his own will, and a firm hope of perseverance in his 
purpose. Hence this case is rare, and such a contract 
is not readily or easily to be permitted. 


When such a case does occur, there should be made 
a commutation, or rather an extension of the vow of 
chastity into a vow of religion. 
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He who so contracts matrimony should, moreover, be 
morally certain not only of his purpose, but also of its 
effect, namely, that he can without difficulty put it into 
execution. Here we see a difference between a vow of 
chastity and a vow of religion, for a vow of chastity in 
itself and before matrimony can be observed indepen- 
dently of the consent of another, while a vow of religion 
depends for execution on the consent of others, and 
on many circumstances. 

In order, therefore, that with the hope of the religious 
state a person may lawfully contract matrimony, not- 
withstanding his vow of chastity, 1t is necessary that 
his hope should be morally certain, not only as regards 
his own desire, but also as regards his personal capacity, 
and as regards, moreover, the consent of the Order to 
his entrance. 

If, however, there was made in the beginning, and in 
good faith, a virtual commutation of the vow of chastity 
into a vow of religion, and profession was afterwards 
hindered for a reasonable cause, or could not be made 
without such difficulty as the person vowing could 
scarcely have intended to oblige himself to, then he 
may without scruple return to the world, and fulfil 
without sin his matrimonial duties. The reason is, 
because in virtue of the commutation or extension of 
his vow of chastity into a vow of religion, his vow of 
chastity did not oblige to absolute continence except in 
the religious state, and so when he is hindered from 
entering on that state his vow of chastity does not 
oblige save in so far as it can be observed without 
injury to the other spouse. 
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If the other spouse is willing to make a vow of chas- 
tity, the person is not in virtue of his previous vow of 
chastity bound to enter religion, for apart from religion 
it may be observed in its integrity. By reason, however, 
of the peril of incontinence, this is not permitted except 
to persons of a certain age, and under certain conditions. 
Nor does the commutation of the vow of chastity into 
a vow of religion bind to entrance into religion, for it is 
to be understood as made only under condition, or as it 
is a means towards observance of the vow of chastity. 

There is no injury done to the other spouse by one 
who contracts matrimony with such a vow, since in 
every marriage there is understood on the part of both 
spouses the tacit condition,—Unless I should resolve 
(before consummation of the matrimony) to pass to the 
state of religion. Hence each retains his nght to de- 
liberation and action within the time prescribed by the 
Canon Law. 


IV.—Dors A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY BY ITSELF, AND 
OF ITS NATURE, INVALIDATE MATRIMONY AFTER- 
WARDS CONTRACTED ? 


A. simple vow of continence or virginity does not in- 
validate subsequent matrimony, although such matri- 
mony is unlawfully contracted. 

A. simple vow is purely a promise, and by tlus mere 
promise of a thing dominion over it is not lost, and so 
if its owner should afterwards give it to another, the 
donation will be valid. Matrimony which is subsequent 
to a vow of chastity is the donation of a thing which 
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was previously promised to God, and as it is a donation 
it is valid, although it is at variance with the fidelity 
due to God; in the same way as matrimony contracted 
with one person is valid as against espousals, or as 
against a promise of marriage made even with an oath 
to another; or as a donation of a sum of money to a 
friend is valid although unlawful as against a vow to 
give that sum in alms. 

Outside matrimony a man cannot by his own private 
will, and by means of any intention, or vow, or promise, 
or delivery of himself, or contract whatsoever, so deliver 
himself to another as to abdicate his natural power 
validly to contract matrimony, and disable himself 
therefor ; in order to this, as we have seen (page 96), 
there is required the intervention of the public power, 
and of that authority which Christ has vested in His 
Church. 


V.—'l'0 WHAT DOES A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY BIND 
HIM WHO MADE IT, AFTER MATRIMONY HAS BEEN 
CONTRACTED ? 


Although matrimony contracted wrongly by reason of 
a previous vow of chastity is valid, yet by means of it 
the vow of chastity is not extinguished, nor is its obliga- 
tion entirely removed. Although the vow may be once 
and again violated, its obligation always remains, since 
it is in itself perpetual. Although it cannot in all 
things be observed by reason of the change of condition, 
it nevertheless obliges, at least as regards those things 
which still remain within the power of him who made it. 
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VI.— HAS A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY FORCE TO 
DESTROY ‘ MATRIMONIUM RATUM ? ”’ 


A simple vow of chastity never suffices to dissolve 
matromonium ratum, that is, matrimony which has been 
contracted, but not yet consummated. No vow of 
chastity annexed to any state whatsoever can dissolve 
matrimomum ratum, which would not also disable for 
contracting matrimony, for it is more difficult to dissolve 
a contract than to hinder the making of it. 

There exists, however, in the Church a supernatural 
power given by Christ to institute or determine a state 
in which matrimonium ratwm is dissolved by a vow of 
chastity, so that when one spouse passes from such 
matrimony, contracted but not consummated, to this 
state, the other spouse should be set free. 


VIL—Has A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY FORCE TO DIS- 
SOLVE ESPOUSALS? 


A previous vow of chastity, as a rule, hinders and in- 
validates espousals, since they are at variance with the 
obligation of that vow, and the vow is of its nature a 
graver matter and, moreover, precedes the espousals. 
Such espousals contain a promise of that which is un- 
lawful, and so are not binding even if they have been 
contracted under oath, for an oath cannot bind to the 
fulfilment of an unlawful promise. 

The exception to this rule is in that case in which, 
as we have seen (page 369), it is lawful to contract 
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matrimony with the intention of not consummating it. 
In this rare case, the espousals will also be lawful. 


VIIJ.—Can A HUSBAND INVALIDATE A VOW OF CHAS- 
TITY MADE BY HIS WIFE WITHOUT HIS LEAVE? 


A vow of chastity made by a wife before consummated 
matrimony cannot be invalidated by her husband. If 
it is a solemn vow, it dissolves matrwmonium ratum, or 
matrimony contracted but not consummated. If it is 
a simple vow, whether made before or after such mat- 
rimony, it has to be fulfilled, and the husband cannot 
hinder or invalidate it, because by it there has been done 
to him no injury, the condition of freedom to pass to 
religion before consummation of the matrimony being, 
as we have seen (page 372), always understood in every 
contract of matrimony. 

A vow of chastity made by a wife after consummated 
matrimony, so far as the obligation veddendi debitum is 
concerned, is in itself null and cannot bind, being un- 
just, and it needs no invalidation by the husband. But 
apart from this it binds her in three ways; first, to con- 
jugal chastity during the marriage; secondly, to observe 
chastity when the marriage has been dissolved by the 
death of her husband ; and, thirdly, ad non petendum 
debitum. To this extent her vow holds, and cannot be 
invalidated by her husband. 
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[X.—WHat CAN A WIFE DO WITH REGARD TO A VOW OF 
CHASTITY WHICH HAS BEEN MADE BY HER HUSBAND 
WITHOUT HER LEAVE? AND WHAT IS THE EFFECT 
OF A VOW OF CHASTITY MADE BY MUTUAL CONSENT 
OF BOTH? 


A vow of chastity made by a husband, without con- 
sent of his wife, whether before or after marriage, binds in 
the same way as that of a wife, save with regard to the last 
point. But even as regards the obligation non petendi 
debitum, the wife cannot, properly speaking, invalidate 
the vow of her husband; either it does not bind in 
itself, as being to the prejudice of her right, taking into 
consideration her natural modesty, or, so far as it is valid, 
it cannot be invalidated. 

When husband and wife make a vow of chastity of 
mutual consent, such a vow is both valid and lawful; 
for by it the bond of matrimony is not dissolved, and no 
injury is done to either, since both have ceded their 
respective rights, and such vows have been approved 
by the perpetual tradition of the Church, and by in- 


numerable examples and testimonies of the saints. 


X.— WHAT IS TO BE SAID OF ONE SPOUSE WHO, WITH 
LEAVE OF THE OTHER, MAKES A VOW OF CHASTITY ? 
AND IS SUCH LEAVE REVOCABLE? 


When one only of the spouses, but with leave of the 
other, makes a vow of chastity, he who gave leave is not 
bound and cannot lawfully reddere debitum alteri petenta, 
for he would be thereby co-operating in the other’s sin. 
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Such leave is irrevocable; for it is not properly leave, 
such as is given bya superior to his subject, since in this 
matter both spouses are equal, and have equal rights, 
but it is a renunciation and donation of one’s own right, 
and the matter of this renunciation is dedicated to God 
by vow, and therefore the renunciation is irrevocable by 
him who gave leave; in the same way as the mutual 
renunciation of right in the case of a vow made by both 
. spouses of mutual consent, is irrevocable by mutual 
consent. 


XJI.—CAN ANY ONE, BESIDES THE SUPREME PONTIFF, BY, 
AS IT WERE, ORDINARY OR GENERAL POWER, DIS- 
PENSE FROM A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY ? 


As matter of fact, the Supreme Pontiff alone now 
dispenses from even a simple vow of chastity, by abso- 
lutely ordinary power; and others, if they dispense, do 
so only by delegated power, or of privilege granted to 
themselves personally, and not attached to their office in 
perpetuity. 

In a case of urgent necessity, and when access to the 
Pontiff is difficult, but where the necessity of the subject 
can be relieved without absolute dispensation of the vow, 
the bishop cannot grant absolute dispensation. When, 
apart from absolute dispensation, some dispensation or 
modification of the practice of the vow for a time, or as 
regards some part of it, is necessary, and will suffice to 
the relief of the subject, this can be granted by the 
bishop, when the necessity is grave, and recourse to the 
Pontiff is difficult. A bishop might in such case dis- 
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pense ad petendum debitum, while he could not abso- 
lutely dispense from the vow, so that there should 
remain no obligation whatsoever. In this case of 
partial dispensation, which is not directly and ade- 
quately contrary to the Pontiff’s reservation to himself 
of the dispensation of vows of chastity, there would 
remain the obligation of conjugal chastity during the 
continuance of the marriage, and of perpetual chastity 
after the marriage was for any reason dissolved. 


XII.—ARE TEMPORARY AND OTHER PARTIAL VOWS OF 
CHASTITY RESERVED ? 


A vow of chastity which has been made, not in per- 
petuity, but for a time, as, for instance, for 2 year, 1s not 
reserved to the Pontiff, but may be dispensed by the 
bishop, as may also a vow of conjugal chastity, and a 
vow not to marry, and a vow to receive sacred orders. 
The reason is, because a vow of chastity (by which, 
when it is not qualified or limited, is to be understood a 
vow of perpetual chastity) alone is reserved; and this 
reservation is of strict interpretation in favour of free- 
dom ; and so equivalence will not suffice, identity being 
required, and here there is not even equivalence. 

A vow of chastity, on the contrary, which is to bind 
him who makes it only after a year or after ten years, 
is reserved, for its perpetuity is reckoned not from the 
time at which, but from the time /fov which it is made; 
in the same way as a vow of perpetual continence made 
by a wife to bind her after the death of her husband, 
cannot be dispensed by the bishop. 


ae —— 
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XIIJ.—Is AN OBLIGATION TO OBSERVE CONTINENCE AN- 
NEXED BY Divine LAW TO SACRED ORDERS ? 


An obligation of continence is annexed to sacred 
orders, that is, to the orders from the sub-diaconate up 
to the episcopate, according to the present usage of the 
Latin Church. 

No sacred order received before matrimony disables a 
person from contracting matrimony, in virtue of divine 
law alone. If such a person were disabled by divine 
law, he could not be rehabilitated by the Church ; which 
cannot, for instance, cause that a woman should be rightly 
ordained, because she is disabled by divine law. 

Neither is there any divine precept which forbids 
persons in sacred orders to take wives. 

Further, there is no precept of divine law which 
forbids to clerks in sacred orders the use of matrimony, 
if they have contracted it before ordination. 

When the fathers of the Council of Nice were deter- 
mined to make a decree against the use of matrimony 
by bishops, priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, who had 
married before their reception of sacred orders, the con- 
fessor Paphnutius interposed, and urged the Council 
against a decree which was so open to objection, and 
the decree was for the time suspended. ‘This incident 
shews that before the Council of Nice there existed in 
Greece, at any rate, no such law, and consequently that 
it is not divine. It shews also that it was not at that 
time the practice for those who when ordained were 
already married, to promise perpetual continence ; for if 
there had been any such vow a new law would not have 
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been necessary, and Paphnutius would not have dared 
to say in the Council that continence from the use of 
matrimony should be left to the discretion and choice of 
such persons. Nor can it be said that this custom of 
the Greeks was contrary to divine law, for it was not 
condemned by the Latin Church. 

That persons in sacred orders should be bound by the 
Church to perpetual continence, either by abstaining 
from matrimony if they have not previously contracted 
it, or by abstaining from the use of matrimony if they 
are already married, 1s not contrary ‘to divine law, 
whether natural or positive, but is, on the contrary, very 
much in accordance therewith. This is of faith. 

No one is compelled to make such a vow of conti- 
nence, for every one is free not to be ordained; and no 
injury is done to any one, for to no one does the Church 
owe sacred ordination, and she has the power to deny it 
to any one, except under such conditions and with such 
@ quasi-covenant as she may consider to be expedient. 

The more the state of a person is adapted to, and in 
accordance with his office and the actions which belong 
to it, the more is that state in conformity with natural 
right and reason, and the state of continence is most 
adapted to and in greatest accordance with the office and 
functions of a clerk in sacred orders. 


A bishop is placed in the highest order and state of 
perfection in the Church, and the state of continence 
specially befits his dignity. He is also, as it were, the 
spouse of his church, to which by election, confirma- 
tion, and consecration he is wedded, and therefore he 
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ought to labour for her spiritual advantage and for her 
temporal advantage also so far as it is necessary in 
order to her spiritual advantage; and the more he is 
withdrawn from the engagements of matrimony, and 
the secular cares which they entail, the more fitted will 
he be for the fulfilment of his office. A bishop, more- 
over, 1s consecrated in order to the performance of very 
pure and sacred actions, and therefore that state which 
is the most pure is the most in accordance with the 
functions which he has to perform. 

There is no action so sacred and divine as that for 
which a priest, as such, is ordained, namely, for the 
consecration and pure oblation of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord, and therefore for a priest also the state of 
continence is most fitting. 

Although in a deacon there does not exist so great a 
perfection, there is nevertheless a considerable participa- 
tion therein, and a close co-operation in sacred ministries, 
and therefore there is sufficient congruity and consonance 
between his office and the state of continence; and the 
same in its measure holds good of the office of a sub- 
deacon. There is, moreover, in those last two degrees 
another congruity, for since they are near akin to the 
priesthood to which one easily ascends from them, it is 
expedient that in them a cleric should begin to profess 
and continue to exercise himself in the state of conti- 
nence, so that he may be adequately prepared for the 
more sacred order. 


This congruity or becomingness of the state of con- 
tinence in clerks in sacred orders, which 1s derived from 
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the natural law itself, is confirmed by the divine written 
law as we find it embedded in the old law. Although 
the priests of the old law did not profess the state of 
continence, for the necessity of their time and the nature 
_of their rites and sacrifices did not demand so great per- 
fection and purity, yet they did observe a mode of con- - 
tinence accommodated to the age in which they lived, 
and to the character of the ministrations in which they 
were engaged. During the time that they ministered in 
the Temple they refrained from the use of matrimony, 
and did not leave the Temple precincts, as we read of 
Zacharias that “after the days of his office were accom- 
plished, he departed to his own house” (St. Luke i. 23). 
The priesthood and sacrifice of the new law excels the 
priesthood and sacrifices of the old law in a far greater 
degree than does perpetual continence excel the tem- 
porary ceremonial cleanness required of the Levitical 
priesthood, and therefore the perpetual continence which 
is required in the Christian priesthood is very con- 
sonant to that divine law which is prescribed in the 
old law. 

Clerical continence is moreover in strict conformity 
with the precepts and counsels of the Gospel law, for 
Christ counselled continence to all, and taught His 
Apostles to observe it, and St. Paul wished all men, and 
therefore especially bishops and priests, to be even as he 
was (1 Cor. vil. 7); and he advises even married lay 
persons to be separated of consent for a time, that they 
may give themselves to prayer (ver. 5). Much more 
therefore is it fitting that consecrated men, who have 
. frequently and in virtue of their office to give themselves 
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to divine ministries and to prayer, should be altogether 
and for ever free. 

When St. Paul writes both to Timothy and to Titus 
that a bishop should be “the husband of one wife” 
(1 Tim. 11. 1; Tit. 1. 6), his intention is to forbid his 
being a bigamist, that is, the husband of two wives, 
either simultaneously or successively. In so doing he 
does not promulgate a divine precept, but at most lays 
down an apostolic precept. He does not prescribe or 
counsel that a bishop should have one wife, but at most 
permits it, or does not condemn it, by reason of the 
necessity of those times when but few of those who were 
converted to the faith, and who might be made bishops, 
were single men. 


XIV.—AT WHAT TIME DID THIS OBLIGATION OF CHAS- 
TITY IN BISHOPS AND PRIESTS COMMENCE 1N THE 
CHURCH ? 


From the time of the Apostles no one who had already 
been ordained bishop or priest was permitted to contract 
matrimony. 

No one of the Apostles who was called to the aposto- 
late from the single life, as, for instance, St. John, his 
brother James, James “the Lord’s brother,” St. Andrew, 
or St. Paul, ever afterwards married. St. Peter was 
certainly a married man, for we read in the Gospel about 
his mother-in-law whom Jesus cured of a fever, and it 
is as certain that he was married before his apostolate. 
That he did not take a second wife is certain from the 
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tradition of the Church. As to whether the other 
Apostles were married or not, it is not recorded, but that 
they observed continence and refrained from the use of 
matrimony after they were called to the apostolate we 
are taught by most ancient Fathers. This, however, 
they did voluntarily, and not in virtue of any positive 
law, for Christ did not Jay down any such law. We 
quote them as examples, not to shew the existence of a 
law laid on them, but to shew the excellence of the 
origin and rise of the present law. The holy bishops 
who were assumed by the Apostles to the episcopate 
before marriage, such as Timothy, Titus, Evodius and 
Clement, imitated the apostles in their perpetual con- 
tinence from the first, while those who were called in 
wedlock to the priesthood certainly never contracted 
second nuptials, for the Church has always detested 
bigamy in her priests. 

‘The law or obligation which now obtains in the 
Catholic Church is therefore most ancient, and sprang 
from apostolic tradition ; but how it was introduced, or 
when it began to have the rigour of obligation and neces- 
sity, it is not so easy to define. An obligation which 
rests on custom sometimes begins by acts done without 
the obligation of a precept, and the practice of such acts 
gradually modifies the judgment and intention of their 
doers, until at last an obligation is introduced; and in 
such cases it is difficult, and sometimes impossible with 
moral certainty, to fix its date. 

In the earliest times of fervent faith and charity, all 
who were ordained priests by the Apostles would have ~ 
been easily induced by their example and teaching to a 
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life of celibacy, if they were then unmarried. The first 
bishops who were consecrated by the Apostles would 
have regarded the same rule as the best and most be- 
coming in their successors and coadjutors, and so within 
a short time the custom would have been received as a 
law and rule. 

It is certain and of faith, that bishops and priests in 
_ the Latin Church, ordained after matrimony, are bound 
to abstain from the use of it, although this precept 
does not oblige in the Greek Church, by reason of 
the contrary custom. Hence it is not sufficiently clear 
that the precept is properly apostolic, although it is 
certain that it has sprung from apostolic tradition. It 
was always observed in the church of Rome, as St. 
Gregory expressly affirms ; and that it was received in 
the Western Church is clear on the evidence of various 
very early Provincial Councils. 


XV.—WHAT IS AND WAS THE OBLIGATION TO CHASTITY 
OF THE BISHOPS AND PRIESTS OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH ? 


The bishops of the Eastern Church were never obliged 
to observe continence, unless they had promised it in their 
ordination. But, as a rule, it was observed in the first 
ages, even in the Hastern Church. ‘The bishops woulda, 
as a rule, promote no man who had a wife to sacred 
orders, unless with her consent he should have made a 
vow of continence; and those who accepted this condi- 


tion were afterwards bound and compelled to observe it, 
VOL. I. 2B 
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Either by prevalence of custom, or through Provincial 
or National Councils, this was imposed on the bishops 
as a general rule which they were to observe in admit- 
ting married persons to sacred orders. But this rule 
was never understood and observed with such rigour, or 
so generally, as in the Latin Church. Moreover, even 
excellent and very holy bishops who were diligent in 
exacting this promise from clerics in their ordination, 
although they did not do so from a necessity of law, but 
only by reason of its becomingness, since they certainly 
could dispense in this matter for reasonable cause and 
lawfully ordain a married man who would not promise 
chastity or separation from his wife, did so, if there was 
a scarcity of clerics or if his ordination was considered 
to be of importance to the Church, by reason of his 
eminent endowments of nature, of learning, or of moral 
virtue. It appears, therefore, that both the Eastern and 
the Western Church most highly commended the con- 
tinence of clerics; but with this difference, that in the 
Western Church it was of necessity and obligation. A 
variety of practice so great and so ancient as that which 
obtained in the Hastern Church is sufficient to shew that 
the precept was not apostolic. Those Fathers who either 
deplore or blame remissness in the observance of conti- 
nence by clerics, do not allege violation of an apostolic 
precept, but allege violation of custom or of some eccle- 
siastical canon, or argue simply from what is fitting and 
becoming. 
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XVI.—THE OBLIGATION TO OBSERVE CHASTITY BY WHICH 
DEACONS AND SUB-DEACONS ARE BOUND; AND ITS 
ANTIQUITY. 


A deacon also, if unmarried when ordained, is bound 
to perpetual celibacy ; and, if already married, is bound 
to perpetual continence. Both obligations are most 
ancient, although the first was the more universal, the 
more ancient, and the more immutable. 

The continence of sub-deacons is also most ancient, 
and a sub-deacon was always in the Latin Church for- 
bidden to marry; and Pope Leo, writing to a Greek 
bishop, and referring to the continence of sub-deacons 
who were already married when ordained, although he 
does not impose this on the whole East by way of pre- 
cept and general obligation, declares the Roman custom. 


XVII.—DokrEs THE OBLIGATION OF CLERICS IN SACRED 
ORDERS TO OBSERVE CHASTITY ARISE FROM VOW, OR 
SOLELY FROM ECCLESIASTICAL PRECEPT P 


The intention of the Church is that he who voluntarily 
receives sacred orders should make a vow of chastity, and 
she obliges him to this, as she has the right to do. She 
imposes this burden not absolutely, but under condition 
or voluntary convention. ‘This is just, and therefore 
obliges, either from obedience or of justice, him who 
receives sacred orders to the fulfilment of the condition 
under which he was admitted to them. She might by 
means of a law oblige him to observe chastity without 
any promise of the same on his part, but she wills rather 
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to impose this obligation through the intervention of a 
vow, and to oblige the person to the fulfilment of this 
vow, in order that the obligation should be at once more 
sacred and more immutable. Ifthe obligation were only 
of precept of the Church, it might more easily be dis- 
pensed, and its dispensation without cause would be 
valid, although unlawful; but, a vow intervening, its dis- 
pensation is more difficult, and without cause is not valid. 

This vow, although it is not made explicitly by him 
who is ordained, is nevertheless made implicitly. 

In the beginning, when the custom was first intro- 
duced and had not yet been received by way of law, it 
was necessary that he who was to be admitted to the 
first sacred order should be asked whether it was his 
will to observe chastity, and informed that otherwise he 
would not be admitted; and then his consent was a sufti- 
ciently manifest making of avow. There is made now-a- 
days much the same admonition before the ordination of 
a sub-deacon, and the voluntary reception of that order 
is therefore the taking of a vow, although in the admoni- 
tion itself there is no express mention of a promise or 
vow. After the law has once been sufficiently estab- 
lished and known, it is itself an admonition to all who 
recelve sacred orders of the condition and burden sub- 
ject to which they are admitted; and therefore, in this 
that they will to be ordained in accordance with the 
laws of the Church, they make a sufficient implicit vow, 
even if there 1s no express act of promise. A solemn 
vow of religion is sometimes made implicitly by tacit 
profession,* and so a vow of order may be made in a 


. * See note on page 208. 
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similar way. Were it otherwise, all would sin who did 
not expressly make a vow of chastity ; and, were they 
bound to do so, it must not only be internally conceived, 
but externally expressed, since the Church does not pre- 
scribe acts which are merely internal; and since it is a 
solemn vow, it should be made publicly and in the hands 
of a prelate, which is not done. Voluntary reception, 
therefore, of sacred orders according to the laws of the 
Church, is reckoned a sufficient making and solemnising 
of a vow of chastity. | 


If a person receives sacred orders with an express con- 
trary will, and with the intention not to promise, he sins 
grievously, but he does not make a vow of chastity, 
although he remains ordained. He sins because his 
intention 1s contrary to an ordinance of the Church, and 
contrary to the covenant entered into by him with her. 
The sin has the malice at once of disobedience, of injus- 
tice, of infidelity, and of sacrilege; and the sacrilege is 
both of omission (the vow not being made at that time 
and in that state in which it is prescribed as necessary 
in virtue of religion), and of commission, the sacrament 
being received unworthily and without that disposition, 
the profession of chastity, which is required by the 
Church. It is a sin of disobedience as it is the trans- 
gression of a precept; and of infidelity as it is a most 
grievous lie, and a lie pernicious to the Church; and of 
injustice as contrary to the covenant or convention 
entered into with the Church. Hence arises an obliga- 
tion of restitution, for a person so ordained remains 
bound to change his intention and to make a vow of 
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chastity. ‘The obligation under which he lay at the time 
of his ordination is not extinguished by its transgression, 
but perpetually and increasingly obliges, for the vow 
does not exist for the sake of the ordination as it is a 
transient act, but by reason of the order and permanent 
state which the ordination constitutes. 

A person so ordained, although he has not made a 
vow of chastity, is nevertheless disabled for validly con- 
tracting matrimony. The impediment in this case 
arises proximately from the institution and will of the 
Church, since neither order by itself, nor a vow by itself, 
would so disable a person. The Church might disable 
apart from the vow, although her intention and will is 
to disable by means of a vow which is solemnised by 
sacred ordination. But, as she does not judge of the 
hidden, and as no man ought to gain by means of his 
fraud, she has ordained that this impediment should not 
essentially depend on a true vow, and that a vow which 
is presumed and due should suffice to constitute it. 


XVIII. — IN wHAT WAYS CAN A PERSON ORDAINED 
BEFORE MATRIMONY SIN AGAINST HIS VOW OF CHAS- 
TITY ? AND WHAT PENALTIES DOES HE INCUR P 


The first effect of this vow is to render the person 
who makes it incapable of matrimony. ‘This is certain, 
and of faith, for the ecclesiastical laws concerning it are 
express. 

When this vow began to be solemn, that is, to have 
the etiect of invalidating subsequent matrimony, cannot 
with certainty be determined. The first express de- 
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claration of it is in a decree of Innocent I1., but nearly 
all authors agree in regarding it as much more ancient. 

A cleric im sacred orders who attempts to contract 
matrimony commits a most grievous sacrilege, and is 
rightly, therefore, severely punished by the Church. 
Lhe first penalty is that of the greater excommunica- 
tion; the second, privation of benefices; the third is 
irregularity. This vow of chastity obliges also, and by 
its own special bond, as it is an obligation of religion, 
violation of which entails sacrileze—to observe per- 
petual and entire continence from all acts even other- 
wise forbidden by the law of nature. It is not only a 
vow not to marry, but it is simply and absolutely a 
vow of continence or chastity, which obliges to abstain 
not only from matrimony but from every act and desire 
which is libidinous and contrary to chastity. 


XIX.—'l'0 WHAT IS A CLERIC BOUND WHO, BEING ALREADY 
MARRIED, IS PROMOTED TO SACRED ORDERS DURING 
THE LIFETIME OF HIS WIFE? AND IN WHAT WAY 
CAN HE SIN? 


In order that a married person may be lawfully 
ordained, it is necessary, in the first place, that he 
should not have contracted the irregularity of bigamy, 
or second marriage ; and, secondly, that he should be 
ordained with consent of his wife, since justice to her 
demands this. 

There are two cases of exception in which one may, 
against the will of one’s wife, be lawfully ordained. 
The first is when by law, and by the authority of the 
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ecclesiastical judge, there has been made a perpetual 
divorce quoad thorum, as in the case of the adultery of 
the wife; when it is lawful for the husband, against her 
will, to take solemn vows in religion, and, therefore, also 
to take the solemn vow of order, for by this vow no 
injury is done to her, and the vow can in every way be 
observed; since, by reason of her sin, by which she ~ 
forfeited her conjugal rights, there is no longer any 
obligation on his part reddendi debitum conjugale. 

The second case is when the marriage has not yet 
been consummated, and the husband takes orders that 
he may enter religion. In this case he will be bound 
after his ordination not only to enter religion, but to 
make profession therein. By reason of the obligations 
attached to his matrimonial contract, he cannot in any 
other way satisfy his vow and the obligation of the state 
on which he has entered by ordination. 

One cannot be lawfully ordained with an intention of 
preserving the bond of matrimonium ratum ; for if this is 
done with an intention of consummating the marriage it 
is contrary to the vow of chastity; and if it is done with 
an intention not to consummate it, it is contrary to jus- 
tice, as defrauding the other spouse of her rights. Hence 
the matrimony must be dissolved.. It is morally ne- 
cessary that its dissolution should precede ordination, 
which dissolution is effected by religious profession, for 
if ordination precedes dissolution of the marriage, there 
remains the peril of some impediment to profession, or 
of change of mind and consummation of the matri- 
mony, and so not only of a violation of the vow, but 
also of a perpetual disability for the exercise of the 
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offices uttached to sacred orders, and for the observance 
of chastity in its integrity. 

Besides the consent of the wife to the ordination of 
the husband, it is necessary that she also should profess 
continence. 


When a married man is lawfully ordained, he is 
bound by his vow of chastity in the same way, and it 
has the same effects, as if he had been ordained before 
marriage. He is by his ordination disabled for matri- 
mony, for although during the lifetime of his wife he 
would in any case have been unable to marry another, 
yet by his ordination he is disabled from doing this by 
a second title. Because of this second disability, more- 
over, he cannot, even after the death of his wife, marry 
another. Kvenif his first marriage was only ratwm et 
non consummatum, contracted but not consummated, and 
its bond was dissolved by the profession of his wife in 
an approved Order, yet in virtue of this disability of his 
ordination he could not validly contract matrimony. 

He is bound also to entire continence even ad negan- 
dum debitum, quantumvis uxor petat. The reason is 
because there is nothing to hinder the perfect obligation 
of the vow, since it was lawfully made and the wife 
renounced her right, which renunciation the husband 
accepted and confirmed by vow, and this also the 
Church approved and rendered irrevocable by its pro- 
hibition. 

If the bond of matrimonium ratum has been loosed 
by the solemn profession of the wife, the case is the 
same as if there had been no marriage; and, therefore, 
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the sin will be the same as in the case of any other nun, 
the circumstance of the previous marriage neither in- 
creasing nor diminishing it. 

If the bond had not yet been dissolved, the wife 
having not yet professed religion, the sin would be one 
of sacrilege by reason of the husband’s vow, and by 
reason also of the wife’s simple vow if she had made 
one, but it would not have the malice of fornication, 
both being still married persons. The case is the same 
with regard to consummated marriage before ordination ; 
with this difference that then, even although the wite 
has professed religion, the bond of the matrimony 
always remains entire, and so sin has not the malice of 
intemperance, although it has a greater malice of sac- 
rilege from the circumstance of both persons being 
specially espoused and consecrated to God. 

He who has been ordained unlawfully, and without 
consent of his wife, although he sinned grievously in 
so receiving sacred orders, is, nevertheless, bound to 
observe entire continence, with the single exception red- 
dendi debitum uxort petente ; for she cannot, without her 
own consent or fault, be deprived of her right. A 
person so ordained remains suspended or, rather, irregu- 
lar, both in punishment of his sin, and because of what 
is becoming to the sacred ministry. 

Even if a wife expressly consents to her husband’s 
ordination, but does not do so by religious profession, 
or by a vow of chastity, she 1s not bound afterwards 
to observe continence, nor can she be compelled to do 
so; and if she recalls her husband, he may and ought to 
be restored to her. ‘The Lateran Council, under Alex- 
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ander III1., declares that she should be admonished, and 
urgently exhorted to enter religion, and promise to 
observe chastity ; but this is by, way of counsel and 
admonition, and not of necessity. 


XX.—CAN THE VOW OF SACRED ORDER BE DISPENSED ? 


The solemn vow of continence annexed to sacred 
order can be dispensed by the Church, since the im- 
pediment which it creates springs from the institution 
of the Church; and that, even although it be apostolic, 
the Church can, by her supreme power, which resides in 
the Supreme Pontiff, dispense. 

She can dispense by permitting a person to be ordained 
without vowing chastity, and consequently without con- 
tracting the impediment to matrimony. 

She can also dispense a person ordained in accordance 
with the ordinary law, and who has therefore made a 
solemn vow, and is disabled in consequence from matri- 
mony, so that he may both contract and use it. 

A cleric in sacred orders, dispensed without cause, may 
validly contract matrimony, the impediment thereto 
having been removed; and consequently he may law- 
fully and he ought reddere debitum conjugale, like any 
other married man who is bound by a simple vow of 
chastity ; but he cannot petere debitum, because since 
the dispensation was not valid as regards his vow, the 
vow always obliges to that which a married man can 
observe without injury to his wife. The reason is, 
because even if the dispensation is without legitimate 
cause, and the whole dispensation is unjust, it does not 
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follow that the whole dispensation is wvalid. As re- 
gards taking away the obligation, which is intrinsically 
begotten in virtue of the vow and from the nature of 
a vow, the dispensation is invalid; but as regards 
removal of the impediment superadded by ecclesiastical 
law, it is valid. 

In the first case of dispensation antecedent to ordina- 
tion, the Church can certainly dispense so that the cleric 
should have the use of marriage and the use of sacred 
order at the same time. This the Roman Church 
tolerates in the Greeks. There should, however, be for 
this, in particular cases, a reasonable cause of dispensa- 
tion ; and as a rule, no necessity can arise which would 
not be sufficiently met by granting the use of matrimony 
and denying the use of sacred orders. 

In the case of a cleric already in sacred orders, a special 
necessity may arise which renders it expedient that mar- 
riage and the use of marriage should be granted to him; 
but this same necessity should be considered as an impedi- 
ment accidentally arising to the lawful use of his orders. 
When, therefore, the Pope dispenses a cleric in sacred 
orders from the law of continence, he thereby separates 
him from the use of his orders; and this, even if not ex- 
pressed in the concession, is to be understood, for, accord- 
ing to the common law, he who has the use of matrimony, 
even only ad reddendum debitum, is thereby suspended 
from the exercise of orders. 

It is not always necessary that there should be the 
public cause of the common good to render such a dis- 
pensation just; a private cause will suffice, supposing it 
to be grave, and morally sufficient to counterbalance the 
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advantage of chastity and to compensate for the dis- 
paragement arising to the sacred orders; and for this 
last reason a yraver cause is required for dispensa- 
tion of this vow than for dispensing’ a simple vow of 
chastity. 


XXI.—How ANCIENT IS THE SOLEMNITY OF A VOW OF 
RELIGIOUS CHASTITY WHICH DESTROYS SUBSEQUENT 
MATRIMONY ? 


In order to the solemnity of a religious vow of chastity 
two things are required. The first is that it should be 
absolute and perpetual, and this of the intention both of 
him who makes it and of him who accepts it; while the 
other is that it should disable a person for matrimony, 
and destroy not only matrimony to be contracted, but 
also matrimony already contracted, but not yet consum- 
mated. This the solemnity of a religious vow adds 
over and above the solemnity of the vow of continence 
which is annexed to sacred orders. The latter, although 
it disables for contracting matrimony, does not however 
destroy matrimony already contracted but not consum- 
mated. 

It is certain and of faith that a solemn vow of chastity 
made in an approved religious Order renders a person 
incapable of subsequent matrimony. It is also certain 
that from the time of Innocent II. this has been con- 
stantly held in the Church, for in the Council of Rome 
he decreed that such persons should be separated, and 
his decree had reference equally to clerics in sacred 
orders, and to canons-regular, monks, professed lay 
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brothers, andnuns. It cannot be shewn from the nature 
of the religious state that this effect of a vow obtained 
before that time; but one cannot believe that the whole 
of that long antiquity was lacking in this excellence and 
perfection of chastity, and that the Universal Church 
was ignorant for eleven hundred and forty years of this 
mode of consecrating virginity or continence to God, and 
the words of Innocent seem to be declarative of what was 
already existing, rather than constitutive of a new state 


of things. 


XXII.—A SOLEMN VOW OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY HAS NO 
POWER TO DISSOLVE CONSUMMATED MATRIMONY. 


It is certain that a vow of chastity, however solemn, 
and even when it is valid, does not dissolve consum- 
mated matrimony; and much less when it is invalid, 
which it will be when the religious profession is invalid, 
having been made by one spouse without leave of the 
other. ‘The reason is because consummated matrimony 
between baptized persons is wholly indissoluble, and 
this of divine law. The Church herself could not cause 
that a vow validly made by one spouse with consent of 
the other should dissolve the bond of consummated 
matrimony, for this would be intrinsically contrary to 
the natural law, and specially contrary, under the law of 
grace, to the perfect significance of the sacrament of 
matrimony; and therefore Christ neither instituted, nor 
permitted, nor granted power for the dissolution of such 
marriages by means of religion. 
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XXIII.—Has a SOLEMN VOW OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 
FORCE TO DISSOLVE MATRIMONY CONTRACTED BUT 
NOT YET CONSUMMATED ? 


A solemn vow of religious chastity dissolves matri- 
mony which has not been consummated, and this apart 
from the consent and even against the will of the other 
spouse. ‘This is a truth of faith, defined by the Council 
of Trent. Such a vow leaves the other spouse free to con- 
tract matrimony, which is a certain sign that the bond of 
the previous matrimony is dissolved. Under the Gospel 
law a second marriage cannot be valid, even as regards its 
bond, during the continuance of the first, and it is not 
lawful to christian men to have two wives at the same 
time, and much less is 1t lawful for one woman to have 
two husbands at once, for this was never lawful either 
under the written law or under the law of nature. 

A solemn vow of religious chastity has the effect of 
dissolving matrimony contracted but not consummated; 
and this from the institution of the Church, to which 
Christ gave power to institute a state of perfection which 
the faithful might profess even after contracting matri- 
mony, but before its consummation. 


XXIV.—AT WHAT TIME DID A SOLEMN VOW OF RELI- 
GIOUS CHASTITY BEGIN TO HAVE THIS EFFECT OF 
DISSOLVING MATRIMONY CONTRACTED BUT NOT CON- 
SUMMATED P 


A solemn vow of religious chastity has had this effect 
at least from the time of Pope Eusebius, whose decree 
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is the earliest that we find on the subject; but from the 
wording of it it would appear not that he made this law, 
but that he defined it from a more ancient law. 

The reason why this effect does not belong to that vow 
which is included in sacred order is not defect of power, 
but defect of will on the part of the Church. The 
Church has reason in so acting, in the first place, because 
wedlock and religious profession are of their nature at 
variance with each other; not so wedlock and sacred 
order. Wedlock and religious profession are mutually 
subversive of each other, not as regards the bond and 
obligations of each, but as regards their acts and the 
manner of life which the bond of each requires. Reli- 
gious profession demands perfect renunciation of the 
world, and abnegation of one’s own will, of one’s 
body, and of all things else; while wedlock, on the 
contrary, demands a secular life. Looking to this con- 
trariety between those two bonds, and the manner of 
life which each of the nature of the case entails, it was 
fitting that, as far as possible, the bonds themselves 
should not co-exist, especially without the consent or 
against the will or to the injury of the other party. 
The clericate, on the contrary, does not of itself demand 
renunciation of the world ; and so neither the obligation 
of the office nor its exercise is of its nature subversive 
of wedlock and its use, but 1s so only from the ordinance 
of the Church. This is true, not only of the priesthood 
and of the orders below it, but also of the episcopate, 
since, although it is a more perfect state, it nevertheless 
does not of itself oblige to acts of the counsels. 

Moreover, the religious state is the state of “ perfec- 
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tion to be acquired,” and therefore requires separation 
from the use of matrimony and from other secular acts, 
and power to profess it is granted to all who have not 
consummated their matrimony, even although they are 
actually bound by its bond. This power could not be 
freely granted to one spouse independently of the other, 
without injury to that other, except by dissolution of 
the bond; for otherwise he would remain always bound 
and compelled to observe perpetual continence. 

Sacred order, on the other hand, below that of the 
episcopate, does not constitute a man in the state of 
perfection nor in the way thereto, and therefore, although 
from reverence for the sacred ministry it is expedient 
that a person once ordained should not pass to wedlock, 
it is nevertheless not expedient that by reason of ordina- 
tion, which does not of itself require the profession of 
perfection, the bond of matrimony which has been already 
contracted should be dissolved. 

The episcopate, although it is a state of “perfection 
acquired and to be exercised,” yet does not of itself 
include means efficacious for the acquiring of perfection, 
and therefore it is not given to it to dissolve matr- 
monium ratum; the end of this privilege being to leave 
a man free to profess the way of “perfection to be 
acquired.” 

Finally, religious profession is a civil or spiritual 
death, and therefore to it it is given to dissolve the bond 
of matrimony so long as that bond remains merely 
spiritual; for, if it is consummated, the bond is in a 


manner also carnal, and is not dissolved save by the 
Von. :1. 20 
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natural death of the body. In ordination and in episco- 
pal consecration there is no civil death, for there is no 
renunciation of one’s own will or of temporal goods, and 
therefore neither dissolves the bond of matrimony. 


XX V.—WITHIN WHAT TIME IS A. SPOUSE BOUND TO 
ENTRANCE INTO RELIGION OR TO CONSUMMATION OF 
THE MATRIMONY AFTER IT HAS BEEN CONTRACTED ? 


A space of two months is granted to the spouses for 
deliberation, after which each is bound either to con- 
summation of the matrimony or to entrance into re- 
ligion. Farther delay may be injurious to the other 
spouse as depriving him of what is his due, but so long 
as there has been no consummation, it cannot so hinder 
a solemn vow that, if made, it should not be valid and 
dissolve the previous matrimony. 

Profession by both spouses equally dissolves the bond 
of matrimony, for profession by either suffices, and the 
one profession does not hinder the effect of the other. 
No intention on the part of the spouses who make pro- 
fession, and at the same time do not wish to dissolve 
the bond of matrimony, will avail to hinder its dissolu- 
tion, since this depends not on their will, but on the law 
which effects it. 

If one of the spouses makes a vow of chastity on the 
profession of the other, and afterwards contracts matri- 
mony, the matrimony is valid, since a simple vow does’ 
not destroy it, and the previous matrimony, having been 
dissolved, does not hinder it; although he who so con- 
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tracts sins unless he has first obtained dispensation of 
his vow. 

If both spouses make profession, and one of them 
afterwards obtains dispensation of his solemn vow of 
chastity, he can validly and lawfully contract matrimony 
with another person, there being nothing to hinder hin ; 
both bonds, that of matrimony and that of profession 
having been dissolved, the one by subsequent profession, 
and the other by dispensation. 

For the same reason, if both spouses, after making 
solemn religious profession, were to obtain dispensation 
of their vows, they could not afterwards cohabit without 
again contracting matrimony; and either of them could, 
if he willed, contract matrimony with another person. 
Nor is there any difficulty with regard to a second 
matrimony between the same persons, when the civil 
death of either or both by profession has intervened, and 
when there is, as it were, a resuscitation therefrom by 
means of dispensation ; for, if even consummated matri- 
mony were dissolved by natural death, and the party or 
parties were raised again from the dead, they could again 
contract matrimony, but they could not cohabit without 
a fresh matrimonial contract. 


XXVI.—CAN A SOLEMN VOW OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 
BE DISPENSED ? 


The Supreme Pontiff can dispense from religious pro- 
fession, and cause a professed religious to become not a 
religious, and entirely take away his solemn vow of 
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chastity. This latter consequence follows necessarily on 
removal of the bond of profession, when dispensation is 
made simply and without imposition of any burden. 
The vow was not made save as annexed to the religious 
profession and state, and so, when that state and the 
bond of profession were done away with, the vow fol- 
lowed. The profession being taken away, there is taken — 
away the solemnity of the vow, both because the whole 
solemnity of the vow was by reason of the profession, 
and because, the bond of profession being destroyed, the 
person remains no longer under the dominion of reli- 
gion, but is master of himself and consequently capable 
of matrimony. The solemnity of the vow being taken 
away, there is taken away the vow itself, because, of the 
intention of him who made it, it was not made except 
as a solemn vow, and in, as it were, confirmation of his 
delivery of himself. ‘This delivery being annulled, the 
vow vanishes. 


The Pontiff can dispense a solemn vow of chastity 
without dispensing from the religious state and profes- 
sion. ‘The Pope can dispense a simple vow of entire 
chastity as regards one act thereof without dispensing 
as regards the others, or, which comes to the same thing, 
by commuting absolute chastity into conjugal chastity. 
He can by such dispensation permit, if he so wills, not 
all and every wedlock, but only the first matrimony, so 
that in virtue of his vow he who made it could not on 
the death of his wife contract a second marriage. 

A solemn vow of chastity cannot indeed be dispensed 
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as regards its observance so as to contract matrimony, 
without in some way changing or diminishing the in- 
tegrity of that vow and of the religious state, either per- 
petually or fora time; but it can be dispensed as regards 
its observance without taking away wholly or sub- 
stantially the bond of the vow, or without absolutely 
destroying the religious state and the vow of conti- 
nence which it includes. 

The state of religion and the bond of matrimony can 
co-exist in the same person, as they do in those who 
after consummated matrimony profess religion of mutual 
consent, for these are absolutely and perfectly religious 
persons, although the bond of matrimony between them 
remains in its integrity. Although, as a rule, such 
persons cannot lawfully return to the use of matrimony, 
yet in some cases one spouse may be compelled to return 
at the petition of the other, and he does not therefore 
absolutely relinquish the religious state, but is hindered 
for a time from a certain observance of that state. So 
also by dispensation of the Supreme Pontiff, it may be 
lawful to a person in whom the religious state still 
remains, to contract and consummate matrimony; al- 
though by the limitation of the dispensation he may be 
bound, so far as he is himself concerned, to observe 
chastity and, if his wife should die, he will be unable 
either lawfully or validly to contract a second matrimony. 
He will be bound, moreover, to all religious observances 
which are not directly incompatible with the use of 
matrimony. 

Dispensation might also be granted validly and law- 
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fully to merely contract matrimony without leave to 
consummate it; and cases may be conceived in which for 
this there should be grave cause, as, for instance, the 
legitimisation of children, or the reparation of the honour 
of some woman of an illustrious house, which might by 
this means be effected. 
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Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to 


the Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth . é 0 4 0 
The Written Word ; or, Conaidemiinns on the ara 

Scriptures . ‘ oa eee 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen Ane Cardel isnigtcatne : <. UA Lee 


LIGUORI, ST. ALPHONSO. 
New and Improved Translation of the Complete Works 
of St. Alphonso, edited by Bishop Coffin :— 
Vol. I, The Christian Virtues, and the Means for Ob- 


taining them. Clothelegant . .» . ‘. io 0 fee 
Or separately :— 
1. The Love of our Lord.Jesus: Christ. . : 0 1 4 
2. Treatise on Prayer. (Jn the ordinary editions a 
great part of this work is omitted) . : . 0a 
8. A Christian’s Rule of Life . ; Vie ee 


Vol. II. The Mysteries of the Faith—The caren : 
containing Meditations and Devotions on the Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ, &c., suited for Advent 
and Christmas , ‘ ; 2 : ; : «| SOURS SS 


Cheap edition ; 0 2 0 
Vol. III. The Mysteries of the “Raitt The Blessed 
Sacrament G > 2 P j ‘ ipl ie - AE 
Cheap edition dy, S2e 
Vol. [V, Eternal Timatheck Baaniasnlon for Death 1s .Oee8 a0 
Cheap edition 0..2 +6 
Vol. V. Pecatises on the Husain; ated ‘ ieee 
hath loved us,” &e., ; ; ; ; . £OAg 8 
Cheap edition ° : ; i QD eae 
Vol. VI. Glories of Mary. Ey cra Tic «1h Gee 
With Frontispiece, cloth . ‘ F : P meee | We ct 


Also in better bindings, 


MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL. 
Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
A new and revised edition. Cloth . 
Confidence in God. Third edition 
England and Christendom , 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL—continued. 


Eternal Priesthood. Cloth. Second edition - Pig ars ola 


*“This beautiful little treatise on’ the nature’and duties of the 
priesthood is dedicated by His Eminence, in a few simple words, 
‘to the priests of the diocese of Westminster, in memory of many 
happy years of united labours in the services of our Divine Master ;’ 
and it would be difficult to place in their hands.a more appropriate 
or touching gift.” —Month. 


“* No priest, we venture to say, will read it through, or ever any 
one of 1ts twenty chapters, without aes the better for having 
read it.”—Jrish Ecclesiastical Record. : : 


Four Great Evils of the Day. Unease edition, Paper 0 2 
Cloth Seer s § <M ek) 
Fourfold Sao SEnEy of God, Second Edition ; 0 2 
Cloth . Ome 
Glories of the Saved Hearts Third Edition 0 6 
Grounds of Faith. Cloth ; ial 
Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ aceortling to St. 

John. With a Preface by His Eminence ‘i eo | 
Independence of the Holy See : 0 5 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Fourth eon: O28 
Love of Jesus to Penitents. Sixth edition. - Or" 1 
Miscellaneous, 2 vols. : ae Ort 
Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel’. iio ge | 
Petri Privilegium ; OU 
Praise, A Sermon on ; with an Tiduivenced? Devottote G 1 
Sermons on Reclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I., IL., and 

Pile’: ‘ ° : ; ‘euelt 0 6 
Sin and its Gonsed vores Fifth Siieiin 0 6 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, Third saitfouk 0 8 
Temporal Power of the Pope. New edition 0 5 
True Story of the Vatican Council , @ 5 


MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL, Edited by. 


Life of the Curé of Ars, New edition, enlarged ». O 4 


MORRIS, REV. JOHN (8.J.). 
Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary, 


Queen of Scots. Demy 8vo , : 6 10 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by bien ; 

selves. Second Series. 8vo, eloth . ‘ ; atthe b4 

Third Series... : 0 14 


The Life of Father John Gerard, S. a Third edition, 
rewritten and ee ee - : : : ; poe Ont 
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SELECTION FROM BURNS & OATES’ 


NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 


Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols. 
Apologia pro Vita sua . , 
Arians of the Fourth Century, The 
Callista : An Historical Tale. New edition 
Difficulties of Anglicans. Two volumes— 
Vol. I. Twelve Lectures . , 
Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and Re ane Duke of 
Norfolk , ; . : : ; 
Discussions and Arguments. 
Doctrine of Justification ; 
Dream of Gerontius, Secenieonth Shee wrapper : 
Cloth : - . . ‘ : , 
Essay on Assent. . 
Essay on the Development of Cuaenan iahraetirs 
Essays Critical and Historical. Two volumes, with 
Notes - ; : , ; 
Essays, on Meee Two. Lak Of Scripture. 2. Of 
Ecclesiastical History : A : : 
Historical Sketches, Three poles : 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays 
Loss and Gain. : 
Occasional Sermons : ; : ; : 
Parochial and Plain Sermons. Eight volumes — each 
Present Position of Catholics in England. New edition 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day. , 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations 
Theological Tracts . 
University Sermons ‘ ; ; 
Verses on Various Occasions. New edition 
Via Media. Two volumes, with Notes : 
Complete set of his Works, half bound, in 36 Sat net 


NORTHCOTE, VERY REV. J. 8. (D.D.) 


Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs. New edition. Re-written and greatly 
enlarged. This work is in three volumes, which 
may at present be had separately—-. 

Vol. I. History 
II. Christian Art P 
III. Epitaphs of the Cateuene 
The Second and Third Volumes may also 4 hed 
bound together in cloth ‘ : ‘ 
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CATALOGUE. OF PUBLICATIONS. ie: 


NORTHCOTE, VERY VEV. J. 8. (D.D.)—continued. 


Visit to Louise Lateau. Written in conjunction with 


Dr. Lefebvre of Louvain . : : : ‘ oPeue.e 6 
Visit to the Roman Catacombs: Being a popular 
abridgment of the larger work . : ; . ay 0184.0 


QUARTERLY SERIES (Edited by the Managers 
of the “ Month”). | 


N.B.—Those printed in Italics are out of print, but 
may be reprinted. 
Baptism of the King: Considerations on the Sacred 

Passion. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J... sen Ute ite 6 
Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners, The. By 

Benedict Rogacci, of the Society of Jesus. The 

Translation edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 0 7 6 
Chronicles of St. Antony of Padua, the ‘ Eldest Son 

of St. Francis.” Edited by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 

ridge, S.J. ‘ : : : , 
Colombiére, Life of the ae Claude ie la . , c Omed 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great: an Old English 

Version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, SJ.. 0 6 O 
English Carmelite, An. The Life of Catherine Burton, 

Mother Mary Xaveria of the Angels, of the English 

Teresian Convent at Antwerp. Collected from her own 

Writings, and other sources, by Father Thomas Hunter, 

me Bie : 3 : ‘ : , ‘ ‘ wee. GLa 6 
Gracious Life, A (1566-1618); being the Life of 

Madame Acarie (Blessed Mary of the Incarnation), 

of the Reformed Order of our Blessed re of 

Mount Carmel. By Emily Bowles . : 0 6 0 
History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de "4 

Palma, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from 

the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 

Coleridge, S.J. Third edition ; . : ee Olean O 
Also, a cheaper edition of the same, on thin paper . 0 5 0 
Terne of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of Chlovis. Oey 

J.C. Bateman . . . 0 6 6 


Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, in “Meditations for 
every Day in the Year. By P. N. Avancino, 8.J. 
2vols. . ' ; : ; ‘ . ; e410. 6 
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SELECTION FROM BURNS & OATES’ 


QUARTERLY SERIES— continued 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge; 8.J. 2 vols. : : : : 

Cheap edition, 2vols.inone . , 

Life of; Anne Catharine Emmerich, By Helen ‘Ren, 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J... 

Life of Christopher Columbus. By the Rev. A. G. 
Knight, S.J... ; 

Life of Henrietta SP Osseville (in Relnon Mother Ste. 
Marie), Foundress of the Institute of the Faithful 
Virgin. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. John 
George M‘Leod, S.J. é ; 

Life of Margaret Mostyn (Mother Mar wardt of J aban): 
Religious of the Reformed Order of our Blessed Lady 
of Mount Carmel (1625-1679). By the Very Rev. 
Edmund Bedingfield, Canon of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Gomar, and Confessor to the English 
Teresians at Lierre, Edited from the Manuscripts 
preserved at Darlington, by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge, S.J. 

Life of our Life: The Marat of the Sean Ro Ea 
with Introductory and Explanatory Chapters, Notes, 
and Indices. By the Rey. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
2vols. . : : 5 ; ; - 

Life of Pope Pius the Seek By Mary H. Allies 

Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By 
Emily Bowles. With Preface by the Rev. H. af 
Coleridge, S.J. Second edition 

Life of the Blessed John Berchmans, Succtid fees 
By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J... ° 

Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First een of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father 
Boero. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 
SJ; oes . ; 

Pious Affections towards God a, the Sainte: Medi- 
tations for every Day in the Year, and for the 
Prineipal Festivals, From the Latin of the Ven. 
Nicholas Lancicius, 8.J. With Preface by George 
Porter, S.J.> -« . 4 s é 

Prisoners of the Temple ; or, Discrowned id Chesitend? 
By M. O'C. Morris. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. . ‘ , ; ; ; 
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CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


QUARTERLY SERIES—continued. 

Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 

H. J. Coleridge, $.J. 6 vols. . : ‘ . each 
Others in preparation. 

Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka, . With Preface by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. : ; 

Sufferings of the Church in. Brittany serine ne ce 
Revolution, By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A, 

Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese 
Dominions, From Documents-hitherto unpublished. 


By the Rey. Alfred Weld, S.J. ; 


[This volume forms the First Part of the General History 
of the Suppression of the Society. ] 


The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter 
Days. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. : 
Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mary H. Allies . ; . . ’ : . 
Thomas of Hereford, Life of St. By Fr. Lestrange . 
Life of King Alfred the Great. By A. G. Knight. 
Book I. Early Promise; II. Adversity; III. Pro- 
sperity ; IV. Close of Life. 1 vol, 8vo, pp. 325 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa Ball. By Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. With Portrait ; 2 : 

Life and Letters of St. Teresa, Vol. I. By Rev. H. 
J. Coleridge, S.J. . 

The Life of Mary Ward. By Mary OyenGrare Eliza. 
beth Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin. Edited y the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. 
Volislecns : 


Works and Words of our ehaey ior pathioredl from ‘ye: 


Four Gospels by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Training of the Apostles. 2d vol., being Vol. VI. of 

** Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ.” By the 

Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. : ‘ 5 


RAWES, REV. Fr., Edited by. 
The Library of the Holy Ghost :— 

Vol. I. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Adorable Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. With Prayers and Thanksgiv- 
ings for Holy Communion. Redcloth . : 

Little Books of the Holy Ghost :— 

Book 1. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Commandments, 

32mo, 233 pp. Cloth gilt ; , 
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RAWES, REV. Fr., Edited by—continued. 
Little Books of the Holy Ghost :— 
Book 2. Little Handbook of the Archconfraternity of 
the Holy Ghost, Fourth ead 111 pp. , ; 
Giltst 44 : 
Book 3, St. Thomas Aulnns on the Lord’ 8 Paver 
139 ppt, ; . : . ’ . : : 
Cloth gilt’ . ; , ° , 


Book 4. The Holy Ghost the Bicaann By Car- 
dinal Manning. 213 pp. . ; ‘ 1s. 6d. and 


RICHARDS, REV. WALTER J.B. (D.D.) 

Manual of Scripture History. Being an Analysis of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
W. J. B. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles; In- 
spector of Schools in the Diocese of Westminster. 
Part I., 2 maps. Second edition . : : : 
Parhall Snes: ‘ , : i ; : : 

Pate TIL. 5, : 


‘““ Happy indeed will those children and young persons be who 
acquire in their early days the inestimably precious knowledge 
which these books impart.”— Tablet. 

‘<The ‘ Manuals’ we cordially recommend to schools and colleges 
in the preparation of the subject of Scripture History.”—Dublin 
Review. 


RYDER, H. I. D. 
Catholie BO TENE: A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s 
‘‘ Plain Reasons.”’ Fourth edition . 7 3 


‘‘ Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, has now Anickee 
in a small volume a masterly reply to this assailant from without. 
It will chiefly be useful as an antidote to Dr. Littledale’s insidious 
misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine, and will, with God’s bless- 
ing, do vast good amongst those for whom it is intended. The 
lighter charms of a brilliant and graceful style are added to the 
solid merits of this handbook of contemporary controversy.”—ZJrish 
Monthly. 


ULLATHORNE, BISHOP. 


Endowments of Man, &c. New and revised edition . 
Groundwork of the Christian Virtues: A Course of 
Lectures . ; ; : ‘ ; . ’ 


‘“ We do not hesitate to say that by the publication of the dis- 
courses Dr. Ullathorne has conferred a boon, not only on the 
members of his own communion, but on all serious and thinking 
Englishmen. The treatment of the whole subject is masterly and 
exhaustive.”—Liver ‘pool Daily Post. 

‘A good and great book by a good and great man. This eloquent 
series of almost oracular utterances is a gift to men of all nations, 
all creeds, and all moral systems.” —The British Mail. 
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